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PROLOGUE. 

"Now flashes the steel : it is ended at last, 
But the blow vibrates through all ages." 

Talis Qualis. 



It was the year 1789. 

The French people had, by the taking 
of the BastillQ, given the king, the court, 
and the nobility to understand that its 
power was not to be trifled with. 

The Duke of Liancourt forced Louis 
the Sixteenth to consider his embarrassed 
position, by saying to him with reference 
to the events of the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of July, " Sire, it is not a revolt, but a 
revolution." 

The word " revolution," followed by acts 
such as the destruction of the Bastille, 
contains for monarchs something to be 
dreaded. 

In such acts a king sees a crime against 
the power he has regarded as belonging 
to him alone. The people dare to oppose 
themselves to his will, — something 
which he deems in the highest degree 
improper, without throwing an investigat- 
ing glance over the past, to endeavor 
there to find the reasons. 

A prince, with royal egotism and an 
indomitable love of power, at such times 
opposes force against force. He at- 
tempts with the sword and blood to 
quench the flames of revolution, and to 
suppress the voice of liberty. He sub- 
dues the revolt, or yields to it, but re- 
tains always his stamp of ruler. 

Is he, on the contrary, weak in his 
character, vacillating in his views, and 
mild in his disposition, like Louis the 
Sixteenth, then he pursues another course. 
He thinks through concessions and com- 



promise to escape the momentary danger 
and the fatal results of the unwise and 
terribly unjust policy which has incited 
the revolutionary movement. 

At the intelligence that Paris was in 
arms, that the Bastille, " the stronghold 
of absolutism," had been stormed, its gar- 
rison taken prisoners, and its governor 
killed, Louis lost courage completely. 
He hastened to throw himself into the 
arms of the National Assembly, so re- 
cently betrayed by him, to obtain pro- 
tection and aid. 

When the king, on the fifth of July, 
entered the National Assembly, he was 
greeted with an ominous silence. One 
applied Mirabeau's words, " The silence 
of the people is a warning to the 
king." 

But when Louis left the Assembly, he 
was followed by its jubilations. The king 
had taken a propitiatory step towards 
the people, and joy seemed to be in 
place. 

The king then ordered the troops to 
leave Paris and Versailles, dismissed the 
Minister Breteuil, and recalled Necker. 

What more could be expected of him, 
at least for the moment] With these 
measures ended the revolutionary move- 
ments of these first days. Peace was 
re-established in Paris. 

This however was only in seeming. 
The people took breath after the first 
stormy outbreak, so as to take a more 
fearful revenge, in case the king and the 
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court should trifle with them ; if they 
watched and waited. 

Only the first scenes of the great and 
tragic spectacle had been etiacted. Men 
abandoned themselves to hopeful antici- 
pations. The king, who longed for peace, 
did all in his power to inspire the people 
with confidence. He' recognized the fla-' 
tional assembly which now took the name 
of Constitutional AssemWy. Tn one word, 
the mild monarch tried to confown him- 
self to the spirit of the time as well as he 
was able ; but he was ignorant of its de- 
mands, and consequently of his own mis- 
takes. 

The decision of the Constitutional As- 
sembly on the 21st of September, the 
same year, completely crushed the royal 
power. 

Though weak and vacillating, Louis 
now refused to confirm this decision, 
which converted him into a zero in pur- 
ple attire. He slighted the fact that it 
assm-ed to the French people the rights 
and the freedom which they had not 
hitherto possessed. 

The parties at court, that evil of all 
lands and all monarchs, sought to influ- 
ence the king to discontinue the poli- 
cy he had pursued during these later 
times. They planned to take Louis se- 
cretly from Versailles to Metz. The 
king once in security there, the royal- 
ists would re-establish the absolute mon- 
archy. 

While the people had no presentiment 
of these plans and intrigues, they sud- 
denly awoke to the desire that the king 
should leave Versailles and reside in 
Paris. 

The 5th of October dawned. At the 
first break of day were seen several large 
groups of famished women in the princi- 
pal streets of Paris. From time to time 
these wretched creatures raised the dole- 
ful cry, "Bread!" 

If this cry in itself was terrible, bow 
much more awfid must it not become, 
when as now it was started by beings 



who were wasted and consumed by star- 
vation ! 

It was tmnt, brought to despair, which 
soundedits war-cry with the Wotd "bread." 

These hordes of women, whose hearts 
had been hardened under the sight of all 
the misery they had witnessed and en- 
dured, marched up to the Place de Grdve 
from quite opposite directions, as if they 
had made a Bo!rt of rendezvous. 

This sitigular crowd became larger and 
larger. 

In the same mom^it that it streamed 
forth over the Place de Gr^ve, two per- 
sons who intended to cross the Place on 
quite another errand were forced into 
the throng of women. 

The one, a man with locks as white as ' 
snow, though neither features nor bear- 
ing denoted advanced age, was broad- 
shouldered and tall, with a strong, full 
chest and muscular arms. His eyes, 
large and dark, were lively, intelligent, 
and watchful. The sharply hooked nose, 
the retreating forehead, called to mind at 
the first glance a bird of prey ; but upon 
a nearer view this resemblance vanished, 
for a smile of infinite goodness and gentle- 
ness adorned his features and entirely 
took away from them all appearance of 
sharpness. He was dressed like a me- 
chanic from the suburbs. 

His companion, a boy ,of twelve or 
thirteen, had a face of almost ideal beauty. 

The boy looked more astonished than 
frightened, when quite suddenly he found 
himself in the midst of this crowd of 
screaming women, armed with pokers, 
brooms, and sticks. 

The silver-haired man had seized the 
boy's arm with a strong grasp, when both 
were forced, against their will, to follow 
with the etream. He tried then to pre- 
vent being separated. 
. When a part of the rabble rushed in 
to the Hotel de Ville, the boy said, turn- 
ing to the man, — 

" Father, what do these women want 1 
Do they intend to pull down the H6tel 
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de Ville, as they have done with the 
Bastille 1" 

" No, Elias^ they want bread for them- 
selves and their hungry children/' an- 
swered the father. 

"Bread ! " repeated the boy. "Are. all 
those without bread 1 " 

" Yes, and many, many thousands be- 
sides.'' 

The wild crowd shrieked, the alarm-bell 
tolled, and from all quarters rolled forth 
new swarms. It seemed as if these pale, 
wild,, and miserable creatures had sprung 
up out of the earth. Closer and tighter 
they pressed around little Ellas and his 
father. There was no longer a possi- 
bility of escaping. 

Suddenly sounded the cry, "To Ver- 



A thousand echoes repeated it. 

The court, the abode of luxury, now 
became the aim of the women. Thither 
they would go, to demand bread, — bread 
for themselves and their dying children, 

Elias and his father had to follow the 
stream to Yersailles. 

Shivering with horror and disgust, the 
twelve -years -old Elias became an eye- 
witness of all the outrages which the 
frei^zied throng committed on the life- 
guard. The child's blood congealed at 
these murderous scenes, in which the 
butcher Jourdan played the chief part, 
apd which ceased only when Lafayette, at 
the, head of the National Guard, arrived 
upon the stage of action. 

Night came with its darkness to hide 
the atrocities that had been perpetrated. 
T,he sky poured down floods of rain upon 
the rabble that had committed them. 

These children of misery thought to 
mitigate their own sufferings by cruelty 
toward those whom they considered to be 
the cause of them. 

With every rising of the people, what- 
ever may have been the cause that in- 
cited it, th^re are always numbers of the 
scum of society, wh<> by their enormities, 
their bloodthirsty ao4 ftJTQciomii, de^s, 



give to it a stamp which the people, the 
true, people, do not intend. These, acts 
are attributed to the people, and from 
this may be inferred with reason the dis- 
trust which the upper classes entertain 
of the lower. They regard the whole 
mass, from the same standpoint as. they 
look upon a. handfril of the mob, which 
with its crimes stains the people's strug* 
gle for freedom. 

As involuntarily as Elias and his father 
had been brought to Versailles were they 
carried back again. 

Upon the retreat the father had taken 
the boy in his strong arms, as the child's 
strength was. exhausted. 

Elias, who was thus lifted above the 
heads of the multitude, had looked with 
childish curiosity at the unfortunate 
Louis, the martyr for his ancestor's mis- 
deeds, who was now attended by this 
horrible body guard, who earned the sev- 
ered heads of the life-guardsmen upon 
pikes as trophies. 

The drama, had been such that it 
must leave an indelible impression upon 
the child's mind. It was also to exert a 
great influence upon his future. 

As an intense grief has had the power 
in a few hours to turn the hair white, so 
likewise can a. sudden and severe en- 
croachment upon the feelings, in the 
years of youth, instantly ripen the care- 
less, undeveloped thought of the child, 
and. kindle the light of ideas. So was it 
with Elias. 

On the morning of this 5th of October, 
he had left. his. home with mind and 
thought utterly childish. On the 6th, 
when, carried in his father's arms, he re- 
turned to Paris, the childish sentiments, 
gladness, and inexperience were as com- 
pletely destroyed as was the body guard 
of the king. The ideas which now 
swayed him did not belong to his years. 
They had been forcibly aroused, and pre- 
pared him for what he should one day 
become, 

When the. unhappy royal family were 
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at last harbored in the Tuileries, then 
the father and son succeeded in regaining 
their road to the home they had left the 
day previous. 



Carrying his son in his arms, the old 
man walked with weary steps over the 
Pont Neuf up the Rue Dauphine, and 
took the way to Rue . 

He stopped before a dark, plain house, 
whose gable fronted the street. 

The exterior of this building was not 
very inviting. The heavy closed oak 
door, the windows barred with their in- 
side shutters, and the pointed roof, all 
gave to it a disagreeable aspect. 

The man took out a large key, opened 
the door, and entering the house fas- 
tened the door carefully behind him. 
He groped his way in the darkness and 
began to mount some steps. 

During the whole walk home from Ver- 
«ailles not a word had been exchanged 
between the two. As if from an inner 
understanding, both maintained a pro- 
longed silence. 

The father had pressed the child close- 

. ly to him. When he had taken Elias in 

his arms, the boy l^ad wound his arms 

about his father's neck, expressing in this 

motion, — 

" Nothing but dsath can separate us." 

When the old man found himseh be- 
fore a door on the first floor, he put down 
the boy and gave three heavy knocks. 

A moment elapsed, and then were 
heard movements within, and a female 
voice inquired, — 

" Is it you, Father Jacob Levitainl " 

" Open, Susanna ! " answered Levitain. 

In the next moment the door opened. 
The i-ed light from a lamp streamed 
towards father and son. 

" God of our fathers ! where have you 
been, and how you look 1 " screamed Su- 
sanna. 

" Lock the door and let us go in ! " 
replied Jacob Levitala in a decided voice. 



Susanna found it best to obey imme* 
diately. 

From the hall one entered a sort of 
anteroom which night and day received 
its light from a lamp in the ceiling. 

This passage was without furniture and 
was occupied only by large wooden boxes 
which were piled one above the other, so 
that they concealed all the walls. 

Opposite the door by which one en- 
tered was another leading to the main 
apartment. 

After Jacob had thus peremptorily cut 
short all Susanna's exclamations and 
questions, they entered a room where a 
cheerful fire was blazing. 

Unpretending as was the entrance, 
the apartment in which they now found 
themselves was richly and luxuriously 
furnished. 

No one standing before the dark house 
could possibly imagine that such an ele- 
gant and attractive abode could be en- 
closed within those dark and dismal 
walls. 

Without stopping before the fire to 
warm his cold and stiffened limbs. Father 
Jacob passed right through this room, 
taking Elias with him. 

In short and decided tones he said 
turning to Susanna, — 

" Prepare for us a solid repast ; foi 
both the boy and I are famished." 

With these words he disappeared behind 
a heavy curtain which concealed the en- 
trance to his sleeping-room. 

We will throw a glance around the 
room he left. 

It was high and spacious, containing 
three windows, all filled with rare plants. 
The walls were draped with rich heavy 
silk hangings. The ceiling, arched and 
richly gilded, was decorated with beauti- 
ful frescos representing scenes from the 
Old Testament. Upon the floor was a 
heavy Tvu-kish carpet. The gilded furni- 
ture was covered with the same damask 
as the walls. On a table of walnut inlaid 
with gold stood some heavy pieces of 
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silver, which from their form and work- 
manship awoke interest. It would be 
seen that they counted some hundred 
years. 

Upon another table of inlaid ebony 
stood a shrine of elaborate and exquisite 
design, which seemed to contain some 
holy and precious relic. 

On either side of the fireplace were 
placed small ottomans, and in a half-cir- 
cle around it stood large easy-chairs. 

From a silver lamp on the mantle an 
agreeable odor was diffused, which with 
its mild perfume filled the apartment. 

On each side of the fireplace was a 
large bookcase well filled. A harp stood 
in one of the comers, and on one of the 
sofas lay a lute. 

The impression of the whole was agree- 
able. It seemed as though this apart- 
ment ought to belong to some high-bom 
dame, who, surrounded by fragrance and 
luxury, revelled in poetry and music, 
dreaming away her days in utter forget- 
fiilness of the outer world. 

The luxuriant exotics in the windows, 
the birds in their golden cages, the stat- 
uettes in the comers, this almost effem- 
inate comfort, everything seemed to attest 
that the owner was a woman. 

A quarter of an hour after the old man 
and boy. had retired behind the curtain, 
they reappeared. 

^The humble'garb was laid aside. He 
wore now a beautiful Persian wrapper. 
The young Elias had also changed his 
soiled clothes for a snow-white woollen 
gown reaching down to his feet. 

The boys face was pale and looked 
wom and wasted. The two days which 
had passed since he left the house had 
been sufficient to destroy entirely his 
blooming and smiling expression. A 
deep gloom brooded over his brow. The 
dark, Hvely eyes gazed abstractedly be- 
fore them. 

Jacob threw himself down on an otto- 
man, saying mildly, — 

" Now, my son Elias, we can speak of 



what ye have witnessed." He extended 
his arms to the boy. 

EUas threw himself into them with a 
feeble cry, and then burst into tears, 
sobbing violently. 

Some little time passed in which 
the father made no effort to calm the 
child. TJie old man seemed to compre- 
hend that the effect which the horrors 
witnessed at Versailles had had upon the 
child's uncorrupted mind needed an out- 
break. All attempts to check it would 
have been unwise and fruitless. 

Soon the sobs became less violent 
gradually subsiding into a quiet weeping. 

Jacob passed his hand caressingly over 
the boy's black curly head, and said 
kindly, — 

" You have done right, my son, to weep 
over the poor victims of that wild revolt. 
Let these words now comfort you, that 
nothing occurs without God's will. The 
God of Abraham knows what is necessa- 
ry and g<tod for humanity. We must 
bend beneath his chastening hand." 

"No, father, God has not done all 
this ! " exclaimed the boy, quickly, turn- 
ing his tearful face towards his father. 

" The ways of the Lord ai'e inscrutable, 
child. We cannot find them out, and 
therefore we must,- without murmuring 
submit to them. Let us now offer up a 
prayer to our father's God ! " 

In a language utterly strange to other 
ears, Jacob repeated a prayer, of which 
this is the substance. 

" May the schemes of initjuity be in 
vain, and all its efforts fail ; let vice dis- 
appear from the earth, and rebuke the ar- 
rogance that would oppose Thee ! Praise, 
be to thee, God, who breakest the 
power of sin and humblest presumption." 

Elias had, it is tme, stammered out 
the same words with his father, but the 
feelings in the child's breast were not 
such as to harmonize with them. A 
chaos prevailed which could not soon be 
resolved. 

When the old man had ended his 
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short prayer, Susanna appeared, announ- 
cing that their repast was ready. 

It was served in a little simply fur- 
nished dining-room. Father Jacoh ate 
with a good appetite ; but Eliaa scarce- 
ly touched the food. 

When Jacob answered Susanna's ques- 
tion as to the cause of their del|.y, Elias 
shuddered, but did not add a single word 
to the short account which Jacob gave 
of the events at Versailles. Jacob also 
passed over all the details, merely men- 
tioning what was unavoidable. 

To all the inquiries Susanna put to 
Elias, whether he had been afraid, etc., 
etc*» the boy made no answer, and Jacob 
interrrupted her, saying, — 

*^ Let Elias rest. He is tired and can- 
not render any account of hinaaelf/' 



A complete silence prevailed through- 
out the next day in the dark house on 

Rue . Not once had the door been 

opened. The shutters remained closed. 
One could easily have been led to think 
that the house was not habited. 

In the evening there appeared before 
the. entrance two young men in travelling 
attire. The taller of them drew out a 
latch-key and opened the door; they 
both entered the house, closing the door 
oacefuUy behind them. 

"It is still and quiet here, Grod be 
thanked ! " said one of them, and groped 
his way up the stairs. 

"An unquiet time we live in," replied 
the other, " when one in so short a jour- 
ney as oura must entertain fears for the 
safety of those left at home." 

They had ascended the first flight and 
began now to mount the next, when a 
door opened and Father Jacob appeared, 
holding a light in his hand. 

"Is it Nathaniel and Isaac 1" asked 
the old man. 

" Yes, father," was the answer. 

"Praise bjO to God, who brings you 



safely to my house. Soni^ your father 
wishes to speak with you at supper. He 
waits for you." 

Father Jacob with his three sons, Na- 
thaniel, Isaac, and Elias, besides the wife 
of the eldest and their two children, had 
spent a couple of hours at supper. 

The Jewish family had now congrega- 
ted in the large luxurious drawing-room. 
The head of the family, Jacob, rested on 
the ottoman, Elias sat in a comer by/the 
fireplace. The two children, occupied 
footstools at the feet of their grandfather. 
The older sons and the beautiful bloom- 
ing young daughter-in-law had placed 
themselves in easy-chairs. 

On all the faces was an expression oi 
deep earnestness. 

The two little ones, who usually tum- 
bled about, had now quite silently twined 
their arms around each other's necks and 
bowed their heads together, as. if con- 
scious that something momentous was to 
be discussed. 

It seemed as if the old man had fin- 
ished a communication. 

Nathaniel, the eldest of the sons, looked 
sorrowfully before him. At last he broke 
the silence. 

"Father, you are right, Frluice is at 
this moment like a volcano, and the God 
of our fathers alone knows how these 
convulsions will terminate." 

" It is for this reason, my sons, that I 
have called you together, so that you 
may decide whether you will remain in 
France or leave the country," said Jacob. 

" What do you intend to do yourself 1 " 
asked Isaac, casting a glance of love and 
reverence upon the old man. 

"What I have decided you shall know 
later. Now it is my wish that you will 
freely, without any influence from me, de- 
cide for yourselves." 

Again there was a long silence, which 
was this time broken by Nathaniel's wife, 
who with a tender glance at the father, 
said, — 

"Your sonsj father, would rather be 
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where you are, whether you leave France 
or remain. They, like me, cannot con- 
ceive of the possibility of living apart 
from you." 

" Esther is right," responded Nathan- 
iel. " We shall not separate from you." 

" You must ; you as well as Isaac have 
teft behind you the years of youth. You 
are new men, and ought as such to be 
aible to^get along without being at your 
father's side. As to Nathaniel, his re- 
sponsibility becomes threefold in the 
case he remains in France. He has wife 
and children to provide for and protect. 
For the ill that befalls them is he an- 
swerable." 

The old man, with a seer^s prophetic 
look, now unfurled a view of the immi- 
nent future which awaited France. 

It was as if the Israelite had seen in 
revelation all the blood which the soil of 
France would yet drink in ; he portrayed 
it as if he had already witnessed it. 

While Jacob's clear and resonant voice 
uttered this sinister prophecy, Elias had 
covered his ears with his hands, as if to 
prevent hearing the words. 

When the old man ceased speaking, 
L»ac said, — 

" Father, are you sure that such a wild 
devastation shall spread over beautiful 
France t " 

"Yes, my son, and the wilder it be- 
comes the greater will be the desolation. 
The oppression of kings and nobility has 
from century to century prepared these 
events which now develop themselves. 
General calamity and the people's upris- 
ing will but hasten them. Mark, my 
child, the harder you press down a strong 
spring the quicker it rebounds." 

" That is very true ; but how oppressed 
and peEseeuted have the people of Israel 
been ; how patiently have they not for 
centuries bom the yoke of subjection, 
without trying to requite or avenge the 
wrong ! " rejoine 1 Nathaniel. 

"My son, who knows what the chil- 
dren' of 'Israel might not have atten]^ted 



had they, like the French people, been 
gathered within the confines of their fa- 
thers' soil, if—*' 

" No, father, the people of Israel would 
never have done anything of the kind," 
broke in little Elias, impetuously raising 
his head. "No, they would not have' 
murdered, they would not have deluged 
themselves in blood. It is only the Gen- 
tiles who can do that." 

All looked with surprise at the boy, 
who, after he had spoken, again hid his 
face in his hands. 

" Child," said the father, in a stern and 
earnest voice, " have you forgotten that 
our Grod'. commands eveiy right-minded 
Jew to love as Brothers the individual* 
of all nations who adore the Creator of 
heaven and earth 1 Well then, Elias, 
your words exhibit pride, and indicate 
that you will not rightly judge the peo- 
ple among whom you live. Be on your 
guard, boy, that no self-love creeps into 
your soul, so that you do not believe- 
yourself better than others. Humility 
before the Highest becomes Israel." 

Elias remained immovable, without 
giving any sign that he understood or 
heard what the father said. 

Jacob's eyes rested upon him a mo^ 
ment, then he called the boy to him. 

" Did you hear what your father said % " 
asked the old man earnestly. 

"Yes." 

" Did you understand my words 1 " 

The boy's eyes flashed ; but when they 
met the father's mild glance, he stam- 
mered with agitation, — 

"I shall try to leam to understand 
them." 

" Then I am satisfied. You have al* 
ways been a gentle, glad, and obedient 
child, who loved your Grod, revered your 
father, and cherished yoiu* fellow-beings. 
Remain as you have been." 

Jacob kissed the boy's forehead. Elias " 
returned silently to his place and resumed 
his former position. He repeated men- 
tally to himself, — 
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" Remain as you have been ! " Then 
he added with a sigh: "I shall never, 
never more be as I have been." 

Wliile the young Ehas abandoned him- 
self to his sad reflections, the consultation 
continued. The result was, that Nathan- 
iel and Isaac expressed their determina- 
tion to leave France, — a resolution that 
the old man approved. 

" It is thus decided that we separate," 
said Jacob, and then informed his sons 
how he had apportioned his property. 
He had divided it into four shares, one 
for himself, one for Nathaniel, and one 
each for Isaac and Elias. 

"What, father," exclaimed the two 
elder sons, "will you remain upon the 
scene of all the horrors you have pre- 
dicted]" 

" Yes, I was bom in France, and have 
always lived here ; where my parents and 
my wife are buried, there also will I die." 

" But where you are there can we be 
also. The dangers which threaten you 
we will share ! " exclaimed the sons. 

" No, my children, you are young. 
Hold to your resolution. It is my wish ! " 

A. pause ensued. 

" You, Nathaniel, will then go to Eng- 
land r' 

"Yes." 

" And you, Isaac, do you follow your 
brother r' 

" No, England has never been attrac- 
tive to me. I depart to the North." 

"The inhabitants of the North are 
half barbarous, my son." 

" To the Jew, my father, it is all the 
same, whether he resides in a civilized or 
a barbarous land. In their demeanor 
toward him all are barbarians." 

Isaac uttered this in a tone of bitter- 
ness. 

" Well, be it as you wish ; but when 
you leave the paternal roof, bear not with 
you on your journey rancor and ill-will 
towards other nations. Remember that 
the Lord has permitted all these suffer- 
ings to come upon Israel to prove the 



faithfulness and the humility of his peo- 
ple. He who murmurs, threatens, and 
complains does not show submission to 
the Lord our God. Before the children 
of Israel have patiently borne the chas- 
tening of the Lord, their destiny will not 
change. Be therefore firm in faith, hum- 
ble in trial, and patient under afSiction ! " 

Isaac bowed his head, faltering, — 

" I shall remember your words and let 
them bear fruit in my heart." 

" Thanks for that promise. I will be- 
lieve and trust in it when you are gone, 
and my thoughts shall make a pilgrimage 
with you. Now to another weighty ques- 
tion : when I decided to live and die here, 
I also decided to remain alone. My gray 
hair, my rich experience, my power of 
renunciation, my silence and forbearance, 
all tend to divert attention from the old 
Jew and save him from the dangers which 
might reach you. You are young and of 
hot blood. Besides, the knowledge that 
you are in safety will make me calm. In 
short, I will stay here alone. Elias is 
yet a child. One of you must fill my 
place and take him." 

" Father ! " exclaimed Elias, and started 
up. "If you drive me* from you I will 
not live. No, if I cannot stay in France 
at your side, I will throw myself into the 
Seine." The boy fell upon his knees and 
cried with a passionate vehemence, stretch- 
ing his hands towards the heavens : " By 
my fathers' God I swear that I will take 
my life with my own hands, rather than 
be carried from my father and from 
France." 

At these words of Elias, Jacob's eyes 
shone with a peculiarly mild expression. 
He extended his hand towards the boy 
with these words, — 

"God's will be done! I will respect 
your oath. Remain ! " 



Two weeks later the dark house on 
Rue was abandoned by Nathaniel, 
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with his wife and children. They went 
to England. 

Isaac journeyed to the North. 

Jacob Levitain now lived alone with 
his son and the Jewish servant, Susanna. 

Like Elias, Susanna would rather have 
died than left the service of '* Father 
Jacob." 

After the wild outbreak of the 6th 
and 6th of October, Paris again became 
calm. All returned to their daily avoca 
tions. 

During the sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Assembly, Jacob and Elias were 
seen hand in hand taking their way to 
the galleries, where from some obscure 
comer they listened with eager attention 
to the debates. The countenance of the 
old Jew could be said to change expres- 
sion according to the character of the 
discussions. He followed them with an 
absorbing interest. 

So soon as Miraheau stepped upon the 
tribunal to speak, Jacob seized Elias's 
hand and whispered, — 

"Cherish that man's words in your 
soul, and his face in your memory ! " 

Jacob followed with intensity the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly and the de- 
cisions relative to the abrogation of the 
inherent rights of the nobilitt/, as opposed 
to democratic principles. All hereditary 
titles, coats of arms, decorations, orders, 
and symbols, which reminded of serfdom, 
should be abolished. 

When these resolutions were passed. 
Jacob was seized with a deep and holy 
joy. He said one day to Elias, — 

** Through Mirabeau, God will enlighten 
the French people for their best good. 
Then France shall send a message of free- 
dom to all the inhabitants of the earth." 

With the same sombre and thoughtful 
mien which he had preserved ever since 
those October days, Elias listened to his 
father. The words made no perceptible 
impression upon him. He seemed insen- 
sible to them. 

It could be easily seen that Elia« took 



an interest in the great man, for when 
his father for several days did not attend 
the Constitutional Assembly he said, — 

*^ Well, father, shall we not go and hear 
Mirabeau]" 

Thus the time had passed. 

The anniversary of the fall of the Bas- 
tille approached. It was to be celebrated 
with great solemnity in a national federar 
tion festival. 

Quite early in the morning Jacob and 
Elias dressed themselves so as to appear 
as respectable working people from the 
suburbs. When they were ready, Jacob 
said, — 

" Now, Elias, we shall witness a solemn 
and grand festival. Do you know well 
what day this is ] " 

" I know," answered Elias ; " but why 
do they celebrate it 1 Did they not mur- 
der on this 14th of July just as they 
did on the 5th and 6th of October? 
That certainly is not a subject for. re; 
joicing." 

"When a people like that of France 
works for its freedom, we must not count 
the blood that freedom costs," answered 
Jacob. " The taking of the Bastille will 
always be regarded as a glory to the peo- 
ple of Paris. Within these walls have so 
much blood and so many tears flowed, 
that the very stones seem steeped with 
them. Tyrants have drawn them forth ; 
and the French people blotted out the 
marks at the moment when they destroyed 
this nest where so many outrages have 
been committed." 

"Then you think, father, that the 
people were right when they murdered 
the governor ? " Elias looked sharply at 
his father. 

'" I think the people were grand when 
they tore down the Bastille. We must 
not consider the lives that were lost. 
Oppression always calls forth violent 
measures, mark that." 

" Not always. You have said, * The 
children of Israel shall be firm in faith, 
humble in trial, patient under affliction, 
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and bear injustice without munnuring, 
while they submit to the chastening ot 
the Lord.* If this holds for Israel, why 
not for the French r' 

*• Child, the people of Israel have been 
driven from .their homes and country. 
They are spread over the whole earth. 
This has been, that through constant ab- 
negation and suffering they should de- 
velop the good and be able to overcome 
the old leaven, so that they could attain 
to, a higher moral growth. When that 
a|m is reached, they shall again unite 
a^d as a people be acceptable to God." 

" Are then other nations not acceptable 
taGodr* asked. Elias. 

" The Lord loves all the inhabitants of 
the earth; but the Jewish people are the 
oldest and thus the dearest to him. The 
first-bom stands nearest the father*s heart. 
But leave this ! Let us now go 1" 

Jacob and Eliaa went to the Place of 
the Bastille, where the Federalists, gath- 
ered with flags and bands of music. 

With a troop of armed children at the 
head and a battalion of aged men in the 
rear, the procession began its march. It 
advanced toward the Tuileries, where the 
king with the court and the National As- 
sembly awaited it. 

Jacob, leading Elias by the hand, folr 
lowed from the Bastille to the Champ 
de Mars. Arrived there, Jacob lifted 
Elias upon his shoulder, so that he might 
see the ceremonies. 

Upon a base twenty-five feet in height 
was raised the altar of the countiy. An 
ajpaphitheatre surrounded this, and in the 
middle stood.two chairs. One was for the 
king, the other for the president of the 
National Assembly. Behind the former 
the Ministers had their places. 

Both sides of the amphitheatre were 
occupied. by the members of the National. 
Afi^sembly. 

The queen and the court were in the 
balconies. 

Thrpe. himdred priests in, full robes 
perfqci3(f|^^a.solmn mass. 



When the service was ended, General 
Lafayette went to the altar, and in a loud 
voice took the oath of cUizensJiip in the 
name of the Federalists of France. 

Four hundred thousand mouths re- 
peated the words, — 

"I swear it!" 

Jacob pressed his son hard to his breast 
and whispered, — 

" I too swear it. " 

" Do you, my father, swear to be broth- 
er to these ?^' asked Elias, and grasped 
with both hands the silvered head of his 
father. 

" Yes, I swear to be faithful to the laws 
and to the king, and to love the people of 
France as children of my own race ! " an- 
swered Jacob, and looked with a mild ex- 
pression into the flashing eyes of the boy. 

The father's expression was so kind and 
conciliatory, that it quenched the fire in 
Elias's eyes. He took his hands from the 
old man's head and sighed. 

When the echo of that solemn, " I swear 
it ! " had died away, tl>e king went to the 
altary and in a calm, earnest, and distinct 
voice took the oath of allegiance to th& 
constitution. 

The people greeted this act with stormy 
acclamations. 

The king appeared agitated. With all 
his weaknesses, Louis the Sixteenth had 
a noble heart ; he loved France and its 
welfare. 

Seldom had a monarch wished more 
sincerely to promote the happiness of his 
people, and as seldom has the eflbrt to 
put this wish in efiect so completely 
failed, as with this king. 

It was as if it had been written before- 
hand in the, book of fate, that this mild, 
good, right-thinking, and virtuous mon- 
arch should fall a victim to the sins of his 
forefathers. His. innocent blood should 
wash away their guilt. 

Noble, pitiable king, from age to age 
shall one weep at the remembrance of thy 
martyrdom ! Yet, it was not of this we 
intended to speak. 
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The warmth which was expressed in 
the people's thanks moved the qneen. 
Maria Theresa's proud daughter forgot 
her dislike to these refractory people, who 
had occasioned her so many bitter mo- 
ments. She believed at the instant in 
the possibility of being happy as the 
spouse of a constitutional king. 

Swayed by these better feelings of her 
heart, she rose, and, lifting up her little 
son toward the people, exclaimed, — 

" Here is my son, 1 and h6 are of the 
same mind as the king ! " 

The people at these words expressed 
themselves in enthusiastic shouts of joy. 
They believed in the continuance of the 
harmony to which this feast was conse- 
crated. 

" How beautiful she is ! " whispered 
little Elias, with his gaze fastened upon 
the queen's features. " Father, these peo- 
ple would also have murdered her ! '* 

*• Hush, child ! " admonished Jacob. 

He and Elias were controlled by quite 
different feelings. 

The old man, who was peering into the 
future, forgot utterly in this moment that 
there were different nations and separate 
interests. He saw the earth as one com- 
mon country and its inhabitants as one 
people. 

His ideas were too great and compre- 
hensive to be grasped by this swaying 
multitude aroimd him or by the child 
that he carried in his strong arms. They 
were of love and progress, and made him 
forget his own suffering and all personal 
feelings. 

This fraternal celebration in which king 
and people sealed with an oath the cause 
of liberty, was for Jacob an occasion of so 
great importance, that a feeling of im- 
measurable charity and gratitude filled 
his breast. , 

While Jacob's thoughts revolved upon 
these great and universal principles, those 
of his ypung son were dark and bit- 
ter. 

With a pertinacious and searching gaze 



the child surveyed the crowd. He 
thought to recognize in these faces the 
participators in that mardi to Versailles. 
He regarded these four hundred thousand 
people only as a horde of banditti. 

When their eyes lighted with joy, it 
seemed to him that they flamed with 
murderous desire. Their acclamationis 
sounded to him like shrieks of revenge. 
He could not get it out of his mind that 
their hands were stained with blood. 

Finally, when they returned to Paris, 
he could not comprehend why it was that 
the crowd had not rolled itself over king, 
queen, National Assembly, and the troops, 
to massacre them all. 

" I abhor them," thought Elias in the 
same moment that Jacob's thought en- 
vironed with love all the inhabitants of 
the earth. " Nevermore shall I toleratie 
the Christians ; they are nothing but as- 
sassins. I shall always see blood upon 
their hands." 

He brooded over his horrible recollec- 
tions. At every one his antipathy toward 
the Christians waxed stronger, especially 
toward the French, until he finally grew 
fanatical in pursuing these reflections. 

So completely deaf hatl Elias been to 
his fisither's words, during these last • 
months, that not even an echo of them 
resounded in his heart. 

The only beings, besides his father, 
who possessed his sympathy or interest 
were, first, Louis the Sixteenth, because 
the people had murdered his body guard ; 
next, the queen, because she was hfwid- 
some and the mob would gladly have 
killed her in those October days. 

The only one that he did not consider 
a bloodthirsty wild animal was Lafay- 
ette, because he had stopped the blood- 
shed. 

He admired Mirabeau; not because 
he understood his eloquence or the power 
of his genius, but for the reason that his 
voice charmed the senses of the boy. 

When Elias heard Mirabeau speak, it 
appeared to him that this man alone 
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held back the herd of ruffians from mur- 
dering and destroying all around them. 

For the rest the boy regarded the 
whole French people- with loathing and 
contempt. 

If any Frenchman touched his gar- 
ments in passing, Elias shook the dust 
from him, as if the contact with a Chris- 
tian had defiled him. He would rather 
have cut off his hand than extended it 
to any save a Jew. 

Jacob had not the smallest suspicion 
of the direction of his son's feelings, and 
of the growing fanaticism which should 
one day make Elias as intolerant a Jew 
as his father was enlightened and liberal. 

When father and son came home after 
the commemoration of the 14th of July 
and found themselves in the large and 
luxurious drawing-room, Jacob said to 
his son, — 

*'Well, Elias, what do you think of 
the festival]" 

" I like the king, for he looked so good, 
and the queen because she is so beauti- 
ful, and Lafayette because he spoke so 
loud," answered Elias. 

Jacob smiled and patted the boy on 
the head with the words, — 

" You are too much of a child to un- 
derstand the importance of what you 
have seen, therefore you have only no- 
ticed the details. Come here and sit 
down at my feet^ and I will explain it 
to you!" 

Elias went to his father ; but instead 
of placing himself upon the cushion at 
the old man*s feet, he threw himself upon 
his knees at his side. Supporting his 
arms against his father, he said, — 

"Father, you need not explain anything. 
I know that at this festival all should be- 
come brethren, but I know also that not 
one of these Christians will regard him- 
self as brother to the Jew Jacob There- 
fore, father, I think that the whole thing 
was tiresome." 

Now the arms of Elias encircled his 
father's neck, and he added, — • 



" If my words have troubled you, for- 
give me, but I cannot love the Christians. 
With blood is their God pictured, and in 
blood they continue to^ adore him." 

"Child, do you hate the Christians 1" 
asked Jacob. 

" Yes ! " replied Elias, in a firm voice. 

The old man pushied him gently from 
himi, saying sadly, — 

** Have I so poorly taught you the 
faith of our fathers, that you believe you 
can serve the Highest with hatred in 
your heart 1 Have I so illy taught you 
to love all human beings and pray for 
them?" 

" father, your words have been full 
of love as you yourself; but 1 cannot 
comprehend them, I — " 

Here they were interrupted by three 
quick knocks at tlie door. Elias stopped 
in the midst of his sentence, and Jacob 
rose immediately. It could be seen upon 
his face that he was surprised at this 
sound, which ever since his sons had left 
France had not been heard upon the 
door of the dark house. 

Susanna came rushing in and asked, — 

" Father Jacob, there have been three 
knocks, what can it mean 1 " 

"It means that I go myself and open 
the door," said Jacob. He took a lamp 
from Susanna and left the room. 

Without inquiring who it was, Jacob 
opened the door directly. 

A tall man wrapped in a mantle and 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat entered, 
saying in a low voice, — 

" Is it you, Levitain 1 " 

" Yes, gracious Count ! " replied Jacob 
in an agitated voice, letting the light fall 
upon his face. 

" Good, I come to beg of you to render 
me the service you have so long wished 
for." 

"The Almighty has thus heard my 
prayer," said Jacob. " Will you walk up 
stairs, Count?" 

When they entered the drawing-room, 
Jacob sent Susanna and Elias away. 
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The stranger had stood in the shade, 
retaining his hat and mantle, but now 
that they were alone he threw both aside, 
saying to Jacob, — 

" How many years have elapsed since 
I last visited these rooms, and yet every- 
thing is the same here, although all has 
changed around the dwelling ! " 

He threw himself down in a fau- 
teuil, and passed his large but dazzlingly 
white hand over a high and finely arched 
forehead ; then he crossed his arms upon 
his breast, fixed his eyes upon the frank- 
incense lamp on the mantle, and seemed 
lost in thought. 

The light from the candelabra fell up- 
on the stranger's features, which were at 
once homely and attractive. 

There was something of the lion in 
them, so large aud rough-hewn did they 
seem, and yet they chained the gaze. 
The brow was irradiated with a peculiar 
light, or rather with a reflection from the 
brilliant eyes which gleamed and flashed 
with genius. In this face, scarred by dis- 
ease, somewhat relaxed by passion, but 
beaming with energy and intelligence, 
could be read that its owner was gifted 
with such a measure of genius, that a 
higher power had destined him for great 
deeds and a deep hold in human events. 

After a long silence, the stranger drew 
a deep sigh, and turned to Jacob, saying 
in a half-sad tone, — 

"Memory is like a ghost, it forces 
itself upon us without our will, and then 
draws the soul with it. In such mo- 
ments we forget the present as if it did 
not offer sufficient to occupy us. We 
ought never to look upon what has been 
and can never be altered, but only to 
keep our gaze fastened upon the fu- 
ture." 

He rose, went to Jacob, and laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, said with a smile 
that made him almost handsome, — 

" You have been greatly troubled not 
to be able to cancel the debt in which 
you consider yourself to stand with me. 



I on my part have felt pleased to know 
that there was one person who regarded 
himself as my debtor. You have for 
over ten years pursued me with your 
gratitude, entreating that you might ren- 
der me a service. You have offered me 
your gold to squander, and I a nyue^ 
without fortune and without conscience, 
have yet for so many years refused to re- 
ceive anything from you. Who would 
believe this of me ] " 

" All who know you, Count ! " 

" Know me ! " The stranger made a 
proud gesture with his head, and contin- 
ued in a careless tone : " None yet know 
me. As to you, Levitain, there is no 
especial reason why you should admire 
or love me. I have done nothing for 
you of any consequence." 

" Do you call that nothing. Sir Count, 
that you have twice saved my wife's 
life]" 

" Which, however, did not hinder your 
wife from dying, notwithstanding. But 
leave this. I am now here to let you 
discharge your so-called debt of gratitude. 
What I shall ask of you is ten times more 
than what I have done for you." 

" Ah, Count, the interest of my grat- 
itude has so mounted up, that you 
cannot ask me too much for what I owe 

you." 

"I know your liberality. You a Jew 
are also the only one in whom I have 
such confidence that I desire to give into 
your charge that which is dearest to 
my heart. You are a friend upon whose 
integrity Miraheau relies," 

This man, who had entered Jacob's 
house, was thus no more nor less than 
Honor^ Gabriel Victor Kiquetti, Count of 
Mirabeau ! 

After uttering the last words, he 
walked back and forth in the room, < 
without seeming to notice the pleased 
expression that his words had called 
forth on Jacob's face. It said, — 

" I feel proud of these words ; but I 
also know that I have merited them." 
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After a few moments Mirabeau re- 
sumed, — 

" There is a young girl, — she is yet 
a child, — who is dear to me. I desire 
to confide her into your hands, Levitain. 
That is to say, you shall promise, in the 
jcase that I should die suddenly in th«se 
stormy times, that you will take the en- 
tire charge of her. She has Mirabeau to 
thank for her life. You shall, when I 
am gone, give her an education worthy, 
her father; and one day, when France 
has gained peace and liberty, return 
her to her mother, from whom she must 
now live separated. What I demcmd 
of you is, that after my death you will 
assume the role of father to the orphan. 
I have no inheritance to give her. All 
I leave behind me are these papers, 
which I now leave in your care. They 
have no money value, but are of great 
consequence to the child they concern, 
because they give an account of her 
birth." 

Mirabeau gave Jacob a little packet, 
adding with a friendly smite, — 

" You see, Levitain, how sure I am of 
you, when I do not even wait for an an- 
swer or a promise before giving you these 
papers.'* 

"And you have done right. Count. 
The being you have confided to my care 
shall be more precious to me than if she 
were ray own daughter. I swefur this to 
you, by the God of my fathers." 

Mirabeau reached Jacob his hand 
with a, " Thank you, my friend ! '* He 
again took his place on the fauteuil and 
said in a jesting tone, — 

" If it is always fortunate to have con- 
fidence in one's own judgment, it is some- 
times dangerous to have it in one's self ; 
this is why I' have now entirely put 
aside the faith in my own power ; for if 
we have no other conqueror, there is al- 
ways death. Therefore have I now set- 
tled my accounts with life, so that not 
even this master shall be able to cross 
my plans. I hope also that out of 



respect for my prudence he will not 
snatch me too soon from the tribunal.'* 

He began to speak of otlicr things. 
The gifted man exchanged thoughts 
with the unassuming but uncommonly 
well-informed Jew. 

The future of France, the freedom and 
independence that it should one day 
attain, were pictured by Mirabeau in 
strokes as bold as they were full of 
genius. 

Levitain listened with a thoughtful 
mien, and when his guest ceased, he re- 
plied, quite sadly, — 

"But, Count, have you considered 
how much blood this liberty is yet to 
costr* 

" When we have a great aim in view, 
we must constantly keep our eyes to 
that, and upon nothing else. When the 
question is a nation's weal, then indi- 
viduals disappear." 

Mirabeau rose, took his hat and cloak, 
and in a few moments left the house. 



The conversation which Mirabeau's 
visit had interrupted between Jacob and 
Elias was not to be so soon resumed, for 
the next day the youth was taken ill 
with a violent inflammation of the brain. 

For many weeks he lay between life 
and death. When the danger was over, 
another anxiety had presented itself, 
namely, that the severe illness would 
leave behind it some injurious effects 
upon the boy's reason. 

The summer passed, the fall also : it 
was now 1791. 

Elias still reposed upon the sofa, more 
like a ghost than a living creature. Over 
his mind there was a mist remaining, so 
that his thought lacked coherence. 

Care and anxiety were depicted upon 
Jacob and Susanna's faces. Both held 
the boy dearer than all else. 

Elias had been an unusually lovely 
child. With a glad, sportive, and lively 
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disposition he had united a tender and 
good heart and an intellect superior to 
his age. It was therefore not surprising 
that the father and Susanna loved him 
B& they did, and trembled at the possi- 
bility of seeing the playful child changed 
into a poor imbecile. 

Jacob now remembered with deep grief 
how changed the boy had been ever since 
the events at Versailles. The old man re- 
proached himself bitterly that he had not 
seriously endeavored to discover the 
reasons of this change, which in his 
estimation was probably the direct cause 
of the illness. 

At the end of March, Elias first began 
to exhibit more clearness in mind and 
speech. He could then give perfectly 
distinct and sensible answers. 

The physician gave the best of hopes. 
The cloud on Jacob's brow lightened. 
Only the most urgent necessity could 
force him to leave his son for a moment. 

On the evening of the 1st of April, 
Jacob sat with Elias and read 3ome 
prayers for him. The boy had so re- 
quested. 

This was the first wish that he had ex- 
pressed since he was taken sick. 

Just as Jacob closed the book that he 
had been reading from, knocks were 
heard at the entrance. Jacob took the 
lamp and went down. When he opened 
the door, a man entered, saying : 

" Are you Father Jacob Levitain 1 '* 

"Yes!" 

" Count Mirabeau has sent me here. 
He desires to see you immediately. The 
Count is ill." 

" Before you shall have had time to 
return to the Coimt, I will be there," 
replied Jacob, dismissing the messenger. 

Some moments later he left his dwell- 
ing. Late in the night he returned to 
his home with heavy steps. 

He went directly to the bedside of the 
boy and bent over Elias, to see if he slept. 

"Father, I thank God that you are 
home ! " whispered Elias. " I have been 



anxious about you. Where have you 
beenr* 

" With Mirabeau, my son. The great 
man is dying." 

"Dying!" repeated Elias, and raised 
himself up in his bed. 

It was the first expression of emotion 
that Elias had shown. 

" Yes, my son ! The great Mirabeau, 
within the course of a few hours, will 
have ceased to breathe," said Jacob with 
agitation. 

"Mirabeau die; Mirabeau no longer 
live ! " iterated Elias. " No, father, that 
cannot be possible." 

" That he should die is possible ; but 
his genius. will live for centuries. It 
shall one day be said of Mirabeau, His 
power filled the entire National Assem- 
bly; he alone was the whole people. When 
will France again behold a man such ajs 
he, who could at once arouse the storm 
and control it 1 " 

Jacob leaned his head in his hands and 
sat for a while immovable. 

The sound of heavy sobs made him 
look up. It was Elias, who had buried 
his face in the pillow and was weeping 
violently. 

Jacob raised the boy's head and laid it 
upon his breast, speaking to him mild 
and soothing words. 

Towards morning Elias fell asleep. 
Leaving him in a deep slumber, Jacob 
went to Mirabeau's abode. 

On the 2d of April this remarkable 
man breathed his last. 

" Mirabeau is dead ! " was the cry of 
mourning which echoed throughout 
Paris. 

His death plunged all France into sor- 
row. 

There was but one place which the 
French people deemed worthy to receive 
his ashes, namely, the Pantheon, 

Genius had made him the people's 
master : death made him their idol. 

His loss awakened the natidn's dis- 
quietude. It felt that Mirabeati's genius 
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was the last power that could save it 
from a complete overthrow. 



The same day that the Constitutional 
Assembly, after four days of mourning, 
had resumed its sessions, a carriage 
stopped before Levitain's house. 

Jacob first stepped out, and then as- 
sisted a small girlish figure, wrapped in 
a cloak, and an older lady, to alight. 

He opened the door, and when he had 
shown in both strangers, he brought in 
himself a couple of trunks, and locked 
the door. 

Jacob and his two companions went up 
the stairs, and were met in the little 
anteroom by Susanna, who relieved them 
of their cloaks and hats. Then Jacob 
led them into the elegant drawing-room. 

The younger of the two was a girl of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, with a 
pair of large animated eyes and fine feat- 
ures. Her countenance, was pale and 
characterized by an expression of deep 
sadness. She was dressed in mourn- 
ing. 

The older lady was of tall stature, 
broad shoulders, and with an appearance 
which bespoke health and strength. She 
was a woman of about forty. Her fresh 
and wholesome face was neither hand- 
some nor the reverse, but expressed in- 
telligence, goodness, and resolution. She 
inspired confidence at once. One saw at 
the first glance that there was *' gold in 
her heart, and steel in her character." 

" May the God of us all bless your en- 
trance imder my roof," said Jacob when 
he welcomed them. 

The young girl took his hand and 
said in a gentle voice, — 

" God will reward you, for being will- 
ing to become a father to me. I shall 
pray for you out of the gratitude of my 
heart." 

She presented to him her forehead, 
which he kissed. 



After Jacob had uttered some friendly 
words of greeting to the young girl's com- 
panion, he turned to the sofa upon which 
Elias now reclined. 

" You see here my sick boy, my Elias," 
said he, leading the young girl to him. 

Elias had raised himself upon his elbow, 
and looked at the young girl with won- 
dering eyes. 

" This, Elias, is Sophie d'Escare. You 
must love her as if she were of your own 
flesh and blood." 

Sophie had advanced to Elias, without 
the least embarrassment, and said with 
a childish sympathy, — 

" You are sick ; I am sorry. We will 
always be good friends. I will help you 
to endure your illness ; you shall assist 
me to bear my affliction." 

She sat down upon the edge of the 
sofa and patted Elias, while she loo]^ed 
at him with a mournful smile. 

Elias did not reply immediately, but 
at last he said with a sigh, — 

" Yes, we shall be good friends. I will 
hold you dear." 

Diu-ing this time Jacob and Madame 
Julie Mathiew had commenced conversa- 
tion. 

While the two elders were discussing 
matters of trifling importance, the chil- 
dren had formed a closer acquaintance. 

Elias had learned that Sophie could 
never be comforted over the loss of her 
friend Mirabeau. She described, through 
her tears, how good he had always been 
to her. 

Elias listened with intense interest to 
all that she said about the great man. 

When Susanna at length announced 
that the meal was served, Elias and 
Sophie were on as familiar terms as if 
they had known each other several years. 

At the ages of thirteen and fifteen it 
is an easy matter to become good friends. 
Then we only follow the impulses of the 
heart, and know nothing of the prompt- 
ings of distrust. Experience has not yet 
taught us that the most beautiful lips 
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can lie, and the friendliest words conceal 
dissimulation and deceit. 

The rooms which were prepared for 
the two ladies had formerly belonged to 
Jacob's wife, and had not been occupied 
for fourteen years. 

Elias was accustomed once every year, 
together with his father and brothers, to 
offer up a prayer there. This was on 
the anniversary of his birth and his 
mother's death.* 

This sanctuary was now opened to the 
daughter of him who had twice saved 
the life of the departed wife. Jacob 
thought that, through this act, he called 
down peace and benediction. 

These rooms were entered from the 
large drawing-room through a curtained 
doorway. 



Jacob made all possible arrangements 
to secure to his protegee an education 
worthy a lady of noble birth. The highly 
accomplished and well-informed Jew su- 
perintended the young girl's culture and 
assisted in her instruction. 

Levitain had intended to let Sophie 
with her governess spend the summer at 
a country place belonging to a French 
merchant, with whom Jacob had busi- 
ness relations ; but he soon rejected this 
plan, when he found that he could not 
himself be with her. 

This he had promised Mirabeau, that 
he would remain at her side with his 
protection, and he intended to hold to 
his word. 

Thus the gloomy house on Rue 

became for the summer the home of 
both these Christian women. 

The increasing fermentation in the 
public mind, which had followed upon 
Mirabeau's death, had forced Jacob to 
the greatest circumspection in all that 

* A ceremonial command, which, out of re- 
spect and remembrance to departed parents, all 
Jews observe in their homes and synagogues on 
the anniversary of their death. 



concerned Sophie. He thought it advis- 
able that she should remain quite unob- 
served by the neighbors, within the silent 
walls of his abode. 

He hoped that he could thus best 
shelter her, when a revolutionary storm 
should ravage the land. 

The time passed quietly and peacefully 
in Jacob's home. 

Elias's melancholy and dejection seemed 
to have given place to the friendly feel- 
ings which his association with Sophie 
had called forth. Jacob hoped that the 
constant intercourse with one of his own 
age would completely restore Elias to his 
former joyouSness and vivacity. 

Hope plays tricks with us all. We 
are continually play-baUs for it. 

While peace visited the Jewish home, 
the clouds gathered thicker and heavier 
in the horizon of public life. 

Each day Levitain left his house upon 
business and returned with the latest 
news. 

Susanna was the only person besides 
Jacob who passed through those closed 
doors, as she was obliged to make the 
purchases for the household. 

Whether Sophie and Elias missed the 
exercise in the open air we do not know ; 
but that they never expressed any de- 
sire to take a walk we do know with cer- 
tainty. 

Madame Mathiew was also apparently 
satisfied with this secluded life. She 
seemed once for all to have made up her 
mind to be content with everything that 
Levitain did, without in any manner 
opposing or asking why. 

Jacob, on his part, had tried also in all 
conceivable ways to compensate their loss 
of liberty and open air. He had a large 
saloon in the upper story filled with flow- 
ers and luxiu*iant plants. The windows, 
which overlooked the court, were con- 
stantly open, so that the air streamed 
in, and the room was converted into a 
kind of covered garden. 

Here used Elias and Sophie to prom- 
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enade arm in arm at their leisure, ex- 
changing thoughts and ideas. 

Elias, though only sixteen, was, like 
Sophie, far in advance of his age in 
seriousness and understanding. 

Of both it could have been truly said 
that they were yet children ; but never- 
theless their souls had taken a direction 
which entirely removed them from the 
merry amusements natural to their age. 
Over the young minds hung a veil of 
heaviness. Perhaps it was this conform- 
ity, which drew them so closely to each 
other. 

There was however a great difference 
between them; for while Elias^s melan- 
choly had a sinister, often bitter and 
almost hard character, Sophie*s had, on 
the contrary, a sad, always tender, and 
sometimes dreamy cast. 

Her heart and mind were such as one 
would imagine in a saint young in years. 
Her words were always reconciliation 
and charity. She loved the whole world, 
and she would have suffered without 
murmuring or complaint anything to 
purchase a joy for those who were un- 
happy. The good and the beautiful filled 
her fancy; but there was a melancholy 
in this dreaming, and it seemed as if she 
did not know what gladness meant. 

Her child's soul could not think this 
earthly life anything but a trial. This 
only ceased upon the other side of the 
grave, when the soul should taste a true 
and permanent joy. 

It could be said of Elias and Sophie, 
that the one was by natm-e destined for 
a saint, and the other for a fanatic, who 
with the stoicism of a martyr should sac- 
rifice his life for his faith and convic- 
tion. 

If their lives for a course of years had 
been permitted to develop in quiet and 
peace, then Sophie's influence over Elias 
might have become beneficial. Her lov- 
jng and forgiving spirit might then have 
gradually softened Elias's aversion to the 
iDhristiaus and made him tolerant; but 



now circumstances had ordered it other- 
wise. 

The pure childish friendship which 
Elias now entertained for Sophie was 
one day to be thrust aside, and the gentle 
influence of her words be lost. 

Upon the fragment of the quiet but 
brief happiness Elias enjoyed at her side, 
the stem, immutable feeling of duty 
was alone to raise its marble face. All 
that was plastic and tender within him 
w£is destined to be destroyed, nevermore 
to wake to life. 

That Elias also had a heart warm and 
sensitive, would when, after all these 
storms, he reached manhood, appear to 
him as a dream, for then he would no 
longer be able to understand anything 
but the stem voice of integrity and duty, 
never the tender tones of the human soul. 

At this period Elias had not reached 
this sad point. It often happened when 
he and Sophie were conversing by the 
open window, that he sat with his head 
resting on his hand, listening to the young 
girl's mild and often strangely melodious 
words, as if to enchanting music. 

One evening, as they thus sat talking, 
he quite suddenly exclaimed with a 
sigh, — 

" Why, why, are you a Christian 1 Ah, 
Sophie, if you were a Jewess, then I could 
love you with all my heart ; now — " 

" Can you not now ] " asked Sophie, 
with her pensive smile. 

" No, it is as if there arose between us 
your crucified God, and then you also 
seem to be stained with blood, and I 
turn away from you with horror. You 
Christians, you love blood ; I — I abhor 
it." 

" Elias, you do not know our God and 
Saviour when you speak so," replied So- 
phie with glowing cheeks ; " for if you did 
you would also understand what the word 
* Christian ' means." • 

Sophie laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
and added, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, — 
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" It comprises the height of love, not 
only to God, but to our fellow-beings. 
It is the breath of God's spirit in our 
souls; it is to stand nearer to him in 
forbearance and charity ; it is — " 

" Hush, Sophie," interrupted Elias with 
sinister vehemence and grasped her hands. 
"You blaspheme when you say that. 
The acts of the Christians are a mockery 
to your words." 

He dropped her hand, as if the thought 
had seized him suddenly that this con- 
tact defiled him. He rose hastily and 
murmured, — 

" Why do I associate with you 1 you 
are, after all, nothing but a Christian girl." 

Elias went towards the door. Sophie 
sprang up and placed herself before him, 
saying, — 

" That I, the Christian girl, jei under- 
stand the words of love better than you, 
I will directly prove to you. I never 
remember that you are a Jew, and I nev- 
er think that you adore another God than 
mine. Never have I in word or thought 
offended you on accoimt of your belief, 
but that you have done to me. My God 
and Saviour have taught me that we 
should love one another. He who has 
given this command has also room for us 
all in his arms. Why then hate each 
other, when all that comes from God 
teaches us that love, faith, and hope are 
common to all ] Serve God in your way, 
but let me worship him in mine, and try 
with me to worship him in love." 

The young girl's face was as if trans- 
figured. As Elias looked at her, the shad- 
ows disappeared from his brow, and he 
stammered — 

" Forgive me, if I have wounded you ; 
I will try to forget that we have not a 
common God." 

" Elias, that we have," whispered So- 
phie, looking upward and raising her 
clasped hands. " God is one, we ordy hum 
him in different ways. The blood of 
Christ has flowed in expiation for all. In 
his love we have therefore equal share. 



A voice here tells me so.'* She pressed 
her clasped hands to her heart. 

After this evening Elias and Sophie 
spoke no more on religious subjects. He 
could, on the contrary, sit for hours and 
listen to her as she spoke of how we 
ought to forgive one another and over- 
look each other's faults. Although So- 
phie never mentioned the name of Christ, 
her lips nevertheless always uttered his 
teachings. 

lliis singular child, whose mind was 
filled with the thoughts of the Supreme 
Being, endeavored, while led only by her 
feelings, to turn the young Jew's mind 
towards Christianity. She did it without 
reasoning. She spoke only of that 
which most occupied her soul, and did 
not know that she played the rdle of mis- 
sionary in a small way. 

Elias listened with a blending of bit- 
terness and pain. When Sophie spoke 
of love to others, then there stood before 
his mind the scenes at Versailles, and he 
thought, "All these bloodthirsty crea- 
tures were Christians." 

Yet his daily hfe with Sophie rendered 
his feelings less bitter; but the regret 
that she was a Christian became greater 
and greater the more he loved her, 
though he never expressed the thought. 

Sophie even began to think that he 
had become reconciled to the fact that 
she was not a Jewess. 

It is possible that he might one day 
have done this, had the present life con- 
tinued ; but, as we have indicated, chance 
had otherwise ordained. 

Time pursued its untiring course, and 
a little more than two months had passed 
over Mirabeau's grave. 



Political events had induced the weak 
Louis to repeat the futile attempt of 
April 18th, and again to fly from Paris, 
in the hopes that this might succeed bet- 
ter. 
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But this flight of the 20th of June, 
like everything else that the unfortunate 
monarch undertook, resulted unfavorably, 
and only led to new and bitter suflferings 
for the man whose crown was made of 
thorns. 

The,same day, the 25th of July, when 
the king and his family were confined as 
prisoners in the Tuileries, Jacob returned 
in the evening to his home. 

There was a deep sadness upon the 
countenance of the noble Jew, called 
forth by the mournful reflections upon 
Louis's unfortimate flight. 

The silence and indifference with which 
the royal pair had been received by the 
people and the National Guards contained 
something far more dispiriting than if a 
murmur of disapproval had been heard. 

The silence of the people showed that 
they considered the king as a power 
which had played out its part, and for 
which they should no longer feel either 
hatred or disapproval. 

Had the Constitutional Assembly prof- 
ited by the opportunity to dethrone Louis 
the Sixteenth, because it saw plainly that 
a mediation between the king and the 
liberty of the people was no longer pos- 
sible, then much blood and much suffer- 
ing would have been spared, not only to 
the unfortunate royal family, but also to 
all France. 

The people's present indifference and 
contempt for the monarch would have 
rendered this act easy for the National 
Assembly, and no sea of blood would 
have followed it. 

It was, however, not the wiU of destiny, 
and we are actually forced to the belief, 
" that this weak king but strong martyr 
was chosen, as if by lot, to atone for the 
sins of his fathers." * 

When Jacob entered his home, he 
found Elias alone in the large drawing- 
room. 

The first glance that the boy cast upon 
his father's sorrowful face told him that 

♦ Talis Qualis. 



something had occurred which disturbed 
the old man. 

Elias sprang towards him, exclaim- 
ing, — 

"Have the Frenchmen again been 
murdering 1 " 

"No, my son, I have only witnessed 
how they brought back the king, who 
had attempted flight, and — " 

"They have killed him," fell in Elias. 

" No, they only keep him prisoner in 
the Tuileries." 

Jacob seated himself upon the ottoman 
and drew Elias down near him, saying, • 
with deep earnestness, — 

" There are moments in life when that 
which occurs gives us a forecast of that 
which is to take place in the future. 
We then foresee what is to come. The 
one who does not listen then to the inner 
voice has done wrong, for intuition is often 
a better judge than the understanding. 
Such an intuitivQ^ feeling has to-day told 
me that in the storm which draws nearer 
and nearer, each one should be prepared 
to perish. Therefore, my son, I will this 
evening confide something to you. We 
know not the to-morrow. In the trust 
which I am going to impose, there is 
much involved, for I intend to place on 
your young shoulders the responsibility 
of a sacred duty, in the case that death 
should remove your father from the obli- 
gation he had taken upon himself." 

Theold man was silent. 

Elias leaned his head against his fa- 
ther's shoulder and wound his arm about 
his neck, whispering with passionate 
acuteness, — 

" Father, you make my heart tremble. 
0, do not say that you, so noble, so good, 
and so full of love, shall become a victim 
to the bloodthirstiness of these monsters ! 
My very soul would then be filled with 
an immeasurable hatred towards the 
French people, were they to dare to 
stain your silver hair with blood. I 
should after that have neither duty nor 
responsibility toward any of them." 
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^^My son must not and cannot speak 
so/ interrupted Jacob. " You were then 
no child of my blood." 

He lifted up Elias's head a^d added, — 

''Look me straight in the eyes and 
answer : would you dare to be disobedient 
to a command of your father ? " 

Elias looked steadily into his father^s 
penetrating eyes and answered, — 

" Yes, if this command implied that I 
should love the French as my own race, 
then, father, then I should answer : that 
is for me impossible. Whatever else you 
conmiand shall become to me a holy and 
imperative law." 

For a moment the father regarded 
Elias with an expression of sorrow; he 
then, leaned his head on his hand and 
fiank into thought. 

He remained thus some time. 

Elias also sat silent. He dared not 
with a word disturb his father. 

Without changing position, Jacob ut- 
tered in a tone as if he had answered his 
own thoughts rather than addressed the 
words to his son, — 

" I have allowed the evil to take deep 
root, and that too without having any 
presentiment of its existence. It is thus 
myself I must blame, for I have not 
given sufficient attention to the feelings 
which have been growing in my son's 
soul, — a fault for which Elias can justly 
accuse me. I have poorly fulfilled my 
duty as a father. This is to me a bitter 
consciousness." 

A sigh of intense grief heaved Jacob's 
breast. 

"Father," cried Elias, "do not speak 
these troubled words. Before the Lord 
our God, as well as before ourselves, are 
you innocent, in the case the ill-will that 
I entertain is a crime. From you have 
I only heard the precepts of lov6 and 
beheld acts of charity.. You have done 
everything to impress upon me that we 
should love all the inhabitants of the 
earth. That I cannot follow your words, 
is not your fault, father, but mine." I 



would have done so, but my reluctant 
heart was not able. The Christians are to 
me as enemies. I loathe their crimes." 

" Mirabeau was a Christian ; Sophie 
is a Christian," interposed Jacob, and 
looked at his son. 

Again there was a pause. ^ 

Jacob deliberated.' When he came to 
a clear understanding of how he ought to 
proceed, he said, — 

"You are yet too young to compre- 
hend where the feelings with which you 
are now filled will lead. I will enlighten 
you on this point. You are on the way 
to let fanaticism rule your heart. This 
again will nourish* hatred and persecution. 
The Lord our God would have us worship 
and serve him with love. He turns from 
those who dare approach him in prayer, 
while hatred to their fellows fills their 
hearts. The antipathy you now nourish 
has with all people and in all lands 
brought with it those egregious and hor- 
rible religious persecutions which have 
made men use God's holy name as a 
cover for the most abominable crimes. 
If the Jewish people, hunted and un- 
happy, have had to wander around the 
earth, it was in order that suffering and 
trial might teach them the precepts of 
love and submission. The children of 
Israel did not understand God's inten- 
tion, but hardened their hearts. When 
the Christians persecuted, oppressed, tor- 
tured, and humiliated them, hatred and 
iU-will awoke in their breasts. They 
could not, as the French now do, rise 
against their oppressors, because they 
were too weak; but they tried to take 
revenge in another manner. The Jew 
thought he could act as he chose when 
he had anything to do with a Christian, 
for the reason that the latter treated him 
\^ith a revolting perfidy. What has been 
the result ] First, that the Israelites yet 
wander over the earth, trampled upon, 
outlawed and despised ; and Grod has not 
lifted the heavy burden from their shoul- 
ders. Secondly, the Christians think they 
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have the right to despise us as a moraDy 
inferior race. The Jews' malice has in- 
duced extortion against the Christians, 
and these consider this as a characteristic 
trait of all Jews. The Christians have 
accordingly forgotten that it was they who 
called forth this fault. The Jews again 
have forgotten that 'it is just toward ene- 
mies that we should be conscientious. 
Well, Elias, I myself, my parents, and all 
our family have always been sternly hon- 
est and upright in our' dealings with 
Christians. We have been so because we 
have never hated. He who is fanatical 
cannot continue tolerant and just in his 
acts, when it is a question of those of a 
different belief." 

" Yes, father," burst in Elias with 6yes 
flashing with pride, "that we can! I 
promise you, by the God of o\ir fathers, to 
remain in all my contact with Christians 
as sternly upright as you have been. 
Never shaU, any man be able to say of 
Jacob Levitain^s son that he acted dis- 
honestly. . I cannot love, I shall perhaps 
one day hate them ; but I shall, for all 
that, remain conscientious towards them. 
Are you satisfied with this promise 1 " 

The boy seized both his father's hands 
and looked at him. 

" Satisfied 1" repeated Jacob; "no, 
Elias, integrity without love is cold. Yet 
we will not speak of this now. I hope 
that before we separate in this life I shall 
have succeeded in obliterating from your 
young heart the bitter feelings which 
now sway you." 

Elias was still. His whole demeanor 
indicated that he himself did not cherish 
the same hope. 

After a short pause Jacob began 
again, — 

" Perhaps what I have to say to you 
will in some measure contribute to soften 
your disposition." Jacob patted his son 
upon the head and added : " But for a 
Christian yo\ir father would not now be 
living." 

Jacob then related that he and his 



wife, some ten years ago, had been at- 
tacked by a parcel of drunken noblemen, 
who wanted absolutely to separate the 
two-, to aj^ropriate to themselves the 
handsome Jewess whose beauty had struck 
them. 

Jacob was compelled to defend hig 
treasure ; but as he was \marmed and the 
noblemen all carried weapons, it was not 
long before they stretched him uncon- 
scious upon the ground. 

Defenceless and without a protector, 
his wife would pro'bablyhave been dragged 
away,had not in the same instant a youth 
come to her assistance, and with his lion- 
courage, his skill, and his strength suc- 
ceeded in putting the assailants to flight. 

This youth was Mirabeau. 

Through his care Jacob was carried to 
his dwelling and a physician procured. 

Daily the young nobleman visited Ja- 
cob's home to learn of his state of health. 

One evening when Mirabeau came 
there, he found the outer door open. 
From the stairs he heard feeble cries of 
agony. He hurried up, and found Jacob's 
wife attacked by two men. 

In one of the ruffians he recognized one 
of those from whose grasp he had rescued 
the lady a few days previous. 

A violent scuffle took place. 

For the second time Mirabeau succeed- 
ed in coming off victorious, though he 
had received several wounds. 

His antagonists had, however, been se- 
verely dealt with, and had to be carried 
from the scene of their misdeeds. Mira- 
beau himself was obliged to keep his bed 
for some time. 

After this occurrence, and when Jacob 
had recovered, the dark house was pro- 
vided with a strong, heavy oak door. 

During Mirabeau's illness Jacob daily 
visited his deliverer, to whom he consid- 
ered himself to owe everlasting gratitude. 

In vain did Jacob beseech Mirabeau to 
allow him to make some acknowledg- 
ment ; the great man never gave him an 
opportunity. 
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" I then made a holy vow," said Jacob, 
in conclusion, "never to leave France 
come what would, before I had paid my 
debt to this man, whom I both loved and 
admired. I have kept my word. My 
sons have gone away, but I have re- 
mained to fulfil my oath. Mirabeau is 
dead, but he has confided in my hands a 
being whose only inheritance is my debt 
of gratitude. Well, Jacob Levitain shall 
repay to her what he has been owing 
him. My intention is, when peace is re- 
stored to France, to have Sophie brought 
up in the bosom of some respected French 
family. When she one day makes her 
choice of a husband, I intend to give her 
as a dower the fourth part of our fortune, 
which when I made the division I re- 
served for myself. This, Elias, is what 
I have resolved if I am to live. Should 
I die before I intrust her to other hands, 
or before peace and freedom bloom in 
France, then must you, though young, 
take upon yourself these duties. You 
must watch over her safety, guard her 
youth, defray the expenses of her educa- 
tion, and the day she marries transfer to 
her the share that I have destined for 
her wedding gift. Now, my son, you 
must promise me sacredly, in the name 
of God, that after my death you will in 
every respect fulfil what I have enjoined 
upon you." 

" I swear it to you ! '' said Elias sol- 
emnly, and laid his hand in his father^s. 

" Bless you, my ^on ! It is time, you 
are only sixteen years of age ; but you 
are almost a man in reason and under- 
standing. You will therefore as a man 
keep your oath. I know that, for other- 
wise you would not be my child." 

Upon this conversation followed a 
short but clear detail of how affairs 
stood. 

Levitain's brother and partner would 
assist Elias with his counsel, and by man- 
aging his money, in the case Jacob should 
be taken away before he was old enough 
to attend to it for himself. 



The following morning, when Jacob 
went to his business, he bade Elias go 
with him. 

Jacob saw with pleasure that the boy 
of his own accord devoted time and at- 
tention to that, which must become his 
vocation. 



Outer events seemed to be devoid of 
interest for the inmates of the gloomy 
house on Rue . It is true, Jacob fol- 
lowed them with a warm and sincere in- 
terest, as every friend of progress must, 
but he never spoke upon the subject. 

The riot at the Champ de Mars had 
passed, without Elias knowing that two 
or three hundred persons had lost their 
lives. He would have thought as usual, 
that the Frenchman's desire and amuse-' 
ment consisted in murdering. 

All the political revolutions were desti- 
tute of interest for the youth. • It never 
entered his mind even to reflect upon 
them. They who were not Jews were 
to him as if they did not exist. 

Silently he listened to his father, who 
endeavored to reveal the causes of what 
had occurred and the object in view. 

The father's elevated and noble idea 
of the great aim of humanity made him 
present the events of the day in some- 
what glowing colors, which had the effect 
of causing Elias to consider his father's 
judgment incorrect. 

Elias saw the effects but not the mo- 
tives which lay behind them, and there- 
fore everything was unnatural and mon- 
strous to his eyes. 

It is always so when we are seized 
with prejudice against a thing. 

The year 1791 was ended; and 1792 
openedj without Elias's foreboding that 
this year would be so memorable, not 
only to himself, but to France and all 
Europe. 

The acclamations of the National 
Assembly over the king's declaration of 
war against Austria had been of as little 
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significance as the tumult of the 20th of 
June. The first had not the power to 
make of the unhappy Louis a man of the 
people, and the latter availed nothing in 
the veto question. 

The Jacobins prepared themselves in 
fact to take other measures and to crush 
at once this mere wreck of a throne. 

The grievous intelligence from the seat 
of war seemed actually to have inspired the 
leaders with the idea that only one means 
of saving the country remained, namely, 
the dethronement of the king. 

For the execution of this measure it 
was expedient, as they thought, to resort 
to that device so dangerous for a nation, 
— to incite the people. 

The Girondists, who were the leaders 
in the National Assembly, would not per- 
mit themselves an act so directly in 
violation of law as that of dethroning the 
king; but it could be presumed with 
certainty that they would allow the de- 
thronement to take place, in case it was 
occasioned by a revolt in which the peo- 
ple were victorious. 

Well calculated and with a fixed ob- 
ject in view was the preparation of this 
uprising ; and its leader was to be George 
Jacques Danton, one of those men who 
afterwards acquired so terrible and 
bloody a notoriety. 

However unruly and.excitable a people 
may be, it is still requisite, before taking 
such a step, to have some substantial 
cause whereby it feels itself so deeply 
outraged that it forgets in its insane 
rage all considerations. 

Several small skirmishes had also 
taken place on the 28th of July, occa- 
sioned by the populace of the suburbs, 
and these outbreaks indicated too plainly 
that those who had incited the. people 
had so prepared their minds, that the 
storm was sure to burst. 

For the present, however, the gen- 
eral discontent could not be brought to 
this height. 

Yet fate had prepared a signal for the out- 



break. This was the Duke of Brunswick's 
manifesto of the 25 th of July. With 
this it was intended to insure the royal 
power; but it had an entirely opposite 
effect, through its offensive and overbear- 
ing tone. 

At the very moment that it was 
thought to force the French people by 
threats to retain the absolute monarchy, 
it was all over with the throne. The 
cry for the king's dethronement became 
general. It resounded tlirough Paris 
and was re-echoed in the provinces. 

Mayor Petion was commissioned to 
present to the National Assembly a 
petition in the name of the forty-eight 
sections of Paris, for the dethronement of 
the king. This was presented on the 
3d of August. 

On the 10th of August broke out the 
revolt whose issue the whole world 
knows. Three days later the unhappy 
Louis and his family were shut up in 
Temple Tower. 

The die was cast ; the lot of martyr 
had fallen to the king. There was no 
reprieve. 

After these events the special power 
fell into the hands of Marat and Danton. 
What could be expected of such menl 
Nothing but the horrors and atrocities 
that followed. 

That they should, in the name of liber- 
ty and behind its shield, allow them- 
selves all the cruelties which history 
records follows of itself. 

Their first measure was the extermi- 
nation of the royalists in the capital. 

Still they dared not acquaint the peo- 
ple beforehand of the intended massacre, 
but " the committee of surveillan<5e " 
quite simply arranged that aU the city 
barriers were to be closed, whereupon a 
search for concealed royalists should be 
instituted. 

This mission was consigned to Maillard, 
who had already formed a corps of some 
hundred men belonging to the very dregs 
of the community. These wretches now 
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had an opportunity to give loose reins to 
their fierce and bloodthirsty desires. 

On the 29th of August began the 
search for royalists, and was continued by 
this mob until the 31st. 

With how much discretion and sense 
these investigations were conducted may 
be easily inferred, when they were en- 
trusted to such agents. 

All the prisons were filled, and for want 
of place the cloisters were also used for 
the prisoners. 

On the 29th of August, Jacob, after 
going out, had returned home immediate- 
ly, and had Sophie, Mademoiselle Mathiew 
and Susanna leave the apartments on the 
first floor and move up to the third, where 
they were lodged in two rooms situated 
withi^ a large Btoreroom. The door to 
these apartments was so fitted in the 
wall that an unaccustomed eye could not 
possibly have detected it. 

Jacob had also wished to shut up Elias 
in this hiding-place, but it had been in 
vain. Where the father was there would 
the son be also. 

The 29th passed without anything being 
known of what transpired outside Jacob's 
dwelling. The 30th had also closed, and 
the evening approached when quite sud- 
denly three quick knocks were heard at 
the entrance. 

It was the concerted signal, through 
which the members of Levitain's fam- 
ily made known that they wanted to en- 
ter, and had something important to com- 
municate. The only one outside of the 
family who had known of this manner 
of knocking was Mirabeau. This must 
consequently be some of Jacob's rela- 
tives. 

He accordingly rose directly to go and 
open the door, lighting his lamp for the 
purpose. 

Elias was seized with a violent pang. 
He placed himself between his father and 
the door, saying, — 

"Father, do not go; a presentiment 
tells me that some harm will befall you." 



" Elias, it is some of my family who 
seek me, I must go." 

Jacob pushed the boy aside and direct- 
ed him to stay behind. 

For the first time Elias broke one of 
his father's express commands. As soon 
as Jacob had left the room, Elias rushed 
after him, and when Jacob put the key 
in the lock, his son stood by his side. 

In the mean time the three knocks had 
been repeated with a violence which de- 
noted great anxiety. 

" Who is there 1 " asked Jacob. 

" Sophie's mother ! " answered a shiv- 
ering and agonized female voice. 

In an instant the door was opened, and 
in rushed a woman whose dress was in 
complete disorder. 

At the same time wild shouts were 
heard fi-om the street. 

" This way, this way they have fled ! " 

With a strong arm Jacob attempted to 
lock the door again; but just at that 
moment it was flung open with such force 
that he was thrown to one side. Some 
men covered with blood and in rags, 
armed with axes and knives, rushed in, 
ciying, — 

" We have her and a couple of other 
royalists besides." 

Foul hands, eager for their prey, were 
stretched towards the shuddering woman, 
Jacob, and Elias, to drag them to prison ; 
but the tall Jew did not seem disposed 
to let them thus gain their prey without 
resistance. He placed himself before the 
woman who had fled to him, and with 
his clenched hand gave the leader such a 
powerful blow upon the head that he fell 
backwards. 

A moment's fierce conflict ensued. Eli- 
as took part in it with a feeUng of fury. 
The strife lasted some seconds ; then was 
heard a piercing shriek of agony froih a 
woman, a suppressed cry of pain, and 
Jacob and the one he would have saved 
fell prostrate. 

Jacob, in the moment that the weapon 
of death reached his breast, had taken 
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hold of Elias's arm. When he fell he drew 
the son down with him, but so that he 
with his body covered him. 

"It is finished with the whole set/* 
said the leader. 

In the moment Jacob feU, the light 
had been extinguished, so that a com- 
plete darkness enveloped the murderous 
scene. 

The banditti stormed through the 
house to find some other unfortunates 
whom they could drag to prison. 

In the course of a few moments, and 
without having found what they sought 
for, they left the field of their atrocities 
and betook themselves to another house 
to continue them. 

All was silent in the dark passage-way. 
The evening breeze streamed in and 
swept sighing over the scene of blood. 

During these moments it seemed as if 
all in this dwelling had been murdered. 
At last was heard a sigh of pain, and an 
almost dying voice whispered, — 

"Elias!" 



Upon this name breathed in the silence 
of night followed some motions, and a 
voice, shivering with anguish, faltered, — 

« Father, father ! " 

" Shut the door," said Jacob, with fail- 
ing accents. 

Before Elias had fi-eed himself from 
the burden of Levitain's powerftJ body, 
the order was executed by the strong 
draught ; for the door closed again with a 
dull sound that showed that it fastened 
itself. 

Now Elias was at length on his feet. 
He groped his way to the door, to feel 
that it was fast. 

When he was ready to return to his 
father, he came near falling upon the 
floor, slippery with blood. 

" Elias, make haste ; my moments are 
numbered ! " sounded Jacob's voice again ; 
but this time so feebly, that it was like 
the whisper of a spirit 



Feeling before him in the darkness, 
Elias succeeded in finding the &,ther*s 
hand ; it was almost cold. 

" I am dying — and you my son must 
be strong — promise me that — " 

Elias's sobs were the only answer he 
could give. 

. " Child — your father begs — shall you 
leave his prayer — unheard — " faltered 
Jacob. 

" I promise to be strong. my father, 
my dear beloved father." 

" Watch over Sophie, but be prudent — 
live to fulfil my duties towards her — to 
pay my debt to him — let no one suspect 
that she is hidden in this house. The 
— God of — our fathers — bless you. 
Love those — who have — injured — " 

The last words died away in a% death 
rattle, which was accompanied by a cry 
of acute anguish from the kneeling son. 
Then followed a grave-like silence. 

For a long time this continued. Final- 
ly steps were heard, as if some one had 
groped his way to the stairs and begun 
to mount them. 

A moment after the sound of the steps 
had died away, they were heard again. 
A light was seen from the top of the 
stairs. It was lowered, and finally the 
entrance was fully lighted. 

A young man, holding a candelabra 
with many lights, was seen. 

He was clothed in garments that were 
originally fine and costly, but which were 
now soiled with blood and dirt. 

On his head he wore a red cap which 
covered an abundance of black disordered 
locks. The face, rather handsome than 
otherwise, was pale. A pair of large 
dark eyes looked around with a peculiar- 
ly threatening expression, and became 
fixed upon the bloody picture he now 
lighted. 

His first glance fell upon the murdered 
woman, whose costly toilet evinced that 
she beFonged to the higher ranks of so- 
ciety. 

He looked at her face as if his eyes 
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had been magically held to it Not a 
glance did he bestow upon the dead fa- 
ther, over whose corpse Elias lay sense- 



Thus he approached the group. Com- 
ing to the side of the woman, he set 
down the candelabra, and bending one 
knee, he took one of the little, delicate 
hands, covered with precious rings. He 
clasped it in his and murmured, — 

" You are thus dead, proud and beau- 
tiftil woman, and I have not been able to 
save you." 

An agonized sigh heaved his breast. 
The small cold hand was covered with 
the warmest of kisses, while he called her 
by the tenderest names. 

Some minutes thus elapsed ; then he 
drew a ring from the right forefinger and 
put it on the little finger of his left hand. 
He kissed once again the hand he had 
plundered, and said in a tone fiill of 
grief, — 

" If you had now a spark of life, you 
would with scorn and disgust push away 
from you the presumptuous plebeian. 
You would loathe the contact with him, 
and consider yourself ready to die of 
shame because his lips had touched you ; 
but death, Cesarine, death makes us all 
equal. *He is the greatest of all republi- 
cans." 

He lifted up her head and let it rest 
against his breast, while he added, — 

"Could I in this moment buy back 
your life with the loss of mine, then — " 

The closed eyes of the dead opened. 
Her glance was directed toward the young 
man, and the pale lips whispered, — 

" I believe you, Jerome ! " 

At the soimd of this voice the young 
man shivered. He bent himself nearer 
and murmured, — 

" God has then answered my prayer. 
You shall return to life. Marquise, I 
knew well that you toould not, yoji could 
not die." 

"Hush, in a few moments it is all 
over. I could not die, before — I had con- 



fided — her — the child — Sophie d'Escare 

— to your care — " 

" Command, your will is as God's law 
to me." 

" Protect Levitain and all of his house 

— protect her, and I shall — pray for 
you — and pardon — " 

"That I have loved you,'' exclaimed 
Jerome, in a wounded tone. 

"Yes — love Sophie — give her the 
love you gave me — become her shelter 
in these times ! You are powerful — I 
beseech you, use this power to protect 
the poor child — farewell ! Now it is 
ended — you have conquered — God watch 
over my — " 

The last words died away on her lips. 
She closed her eyes; a short struggle 
ensued ; then her lips moved again. 

Jerome thought that she whispered 
Mirabeau's name; but that must surely 
have been a mistake. What could the 
lofty and aristocratic Marquise, so warmly 
attached to the court, have in common 
with the great leader of the people? 
Nothing. 

After the utterance of this name all 
was over. The seal of death was forever 
pressed upon her lips. 

Jerome held in his arms the bloody 
corpse of one of the most aristocratic 
women of France. 

For a half-hour Jerome remained im- 
movable, with the dead one clasped closely 
to his breast, in which a violent struggle 
was taking place. When it was fought 
out, he said, — 

"Peace be to your ashes, you the 
image of my youth's beautiful and sad 
dreams." 

In the same instant that Jerome 
straightened himself to his full height, 
Elias also rose. 

He and the young man found them- 
selves face to face. Their eyes met. A 
moment they looked at each other. 

Elias made a motion as if he had in- 
tended to precipitate himself upon the 
stranger, whose blood-stained garments 
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and singular head-covering gave him an 
appearance which told plainly that he 
was one of the banditti who had visited 
Levitain's house with calamity 

At Elias's motion, Jerome stretched 
out his hand and said with a calm and 
firm voice, — 

'' Make no attempt to open a contest 
between us, it would be insane. You are 
a child, I a man. At the first encounter 
I should crush you. There is more than 
enough with the blood that has flowed. 
I will not spill yours,' least of all at the 
moment when you stand by the corpse 
of your father, and I by that of a dear 
friend." 

Jerome pointed to the dead Marquise. 

'* Your father has besides charged you 
to be strong," continued Jerome. " Only 
the calm and cool-blooded can be strong. 
Mark, we live in a time when those two 
qualities are our only safeguard." 

The young man reached Elias his hand 
and continued, — 

"My name is Jerome. What I am 
further called is of no consequence. ^ All 
is, I offer you my protection." 

Elias pushed away the hand and mut- 
tered, — 

" Touch me not ; I abhor you. You 
belong to my father's murderers." 

The youth's eyes were directed towards 
the old man's corpse. The snow-white 
hair was stained with blood. At the 
flight he threw himself again over the 
lifeless body and burst out in a wild and 
passionate lament. 

Jerome stood unmoved and regarded 
him. 

Over the pale features of the young 
man rested a stamp of cold contempt. 
He compared in thought his grief with 
Elias, and their different strength in 
bearing sorrow. 

When the violent paroxysm had some- 
what subsided, Elias raised his hands 
toward heaven and exclaimed, — 

" By the God of our fathers, I swear 
never to forgive, never to forget, that the 



Christians have shed thy noble blood, 
my father. From this moment I hate 
them as my bitterest enemies." 

After pronouncing this oath, he stood 
up. 

Over his agitated face rested a sinister 
calm. With a cold and almost command- 
ing voice he said to Jerome, — 

" Away from here ! You ought to be 
satisfied now that you have seen my 
grief. Go!" 

He pointed to the door. 

Jerome remained immovable. 

" If I go," said he, " where do you then 
mean to take these?" 

Jerome pointed to the two corpses. 

"What I intend to do you have no 
right to ask me. To you belongs only to 
leave this house, which you have entered 
tp soil yourself in blood." 

"Why I have entered and remained 
here no one knows but myself," replied 
Jerome; "but why I pay no heed to 
your bidding, I will immediately tell you. 
The reason is Sophie d^Eacare, Your fa- 
ther received from you the promise to 
protect her. Some moments later, I gave 
the same promise to the one who has here 
shared your father's fate. We have thus 
bound ourselves to one and the same 
duty. You are a youth and as such un* 
able to protect even yourself, much less 
any one else. You must therefore have 
an ally. This ally shall I become." 

" You and I in alliance ! Never ! You 
a Christian, I a Jew. We can have noth- 
ing in common. I am a youth, you say. 
That is true ; but it is certain that the 
being I have promised to protect shall 
have no other protector. My father has 
transferred a duty upon ine. It is to me 
so holy, that I shall not allow any oweto 
share it with me. Go, therefore, or take 
my life also, if you are not satisfied with 
my answer ! " 

Jerome tried, but in vain, to prove to 
Elias that his course was unwise and 
wrong. The youth did not listen to his 
words, and Jerome soon saw the fruit- 
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lessness of trying to use persuasion 
here. 

Jerome's naturally quick and excitable 
blood came near rising at this stift-necked 
resistance of Elias ! A threat, easily put 
into action, trembled upon his lips ; but 
he checked himself and merely said, — 

" You are a stubborn child. We shall 
therefore waste no more words, especially 
as we live in a time when actions only 
are of value. Now to another matter; 
your father's corpse must be taken out 
of the way." 

Jerome had with these words brought 
back Elias's thought to an object most 
precious to his heart, his father's earthly 
remains. 

"I shall bury it," said Elias with 
effort. 

"You cannot carry him outside the 
door ; for if they meet you day or night 
with this body, you will be imprisoned as 
a royalist. All now dead are considered 
royalists. You must therefore bury him 
within these walls, and that immediately. 
If you do not act upon this, you force 
me to fulfil yoivr duty to the dead." 

Without waiting for Elias's answer, Je- 
rome went to a side door which opened 
into an inner court. 

Half an hour later the Jew Jacob Levi- 
tain and one of the proudest ladies of 
France reposed near each other in the 
little yard. 

Jerome had dug a grave for the noble 
lady; Elias, one for his father. When 
they had filled up the graves, Elias 
prayed a long time by his father's. 

He prayed with the fervor and inten- 
sity which characterize a fanatical con- 
viction and overwrought feelings. 

During this time Jerome had remained 
silent, looking gloomily upon the grave 
he had made. 

That he was not breathing a silent 
prayer could be seen upon his face. 
Mournful and bitter reflections east their 
shade upon it. 

When Elias had finished praying, he 



turned to Jerome, repeating the words he 
had uttered several times previous, — 

" Go, leave this house ! " 

Jerome looked at the youth with a 
long, scrutinizing glance and thought, — 

"This boy would sooner let himself 
be cut to pieces than of fi:ee will leave 
me any opportunity of assisting him. I 
must accordingly employ strategy." 

Without replying a word to Elias's re- 
peated command, Jerome turned his steps 
to the door, unlocked it, and went out 
into the street, fastening the door behind 
him. 

Elias had followed him to close it; 
but when he put his hand to the door, 
he heard how Jerome locked it from 
without, with the key which he had 
taken with him. 



After the dark and terrible events of 
the night followed the morning. The 
daylight streamed into the court, and 
fell upon the two graves. 

Elias sat motionless as a statue upon 
one of them. 

The boy's face did not betray any trace 
of grief; it was cold and lifeless. It 
looked as if it had been cut in stone. 

When the sun had gone a long way in 
its course, Elias raised himself and mur- 
mured, T- 

"Now the watchword is, forget not 
the promise to your father, Elias! So 
to action ! " 

With firm steps he left the court and 
took his way to the women who were 
shut up above. 

When he entered, Sophie exclaimed as 
she sprang to meet him, and would havd 
taken his hand, — 

" Elias, you are pale as a corpse ; has 
anything dreadful happened 1 " 

Without permitting Sophie to take his 
hand, he drew himself to one side, so as 
to avoid all contact with her, and said 
quite shortly, — 
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" I do not know what has happened ; 
but my father bids me say to you that 
Sophie and Madame Mathiew must be in 
readiness to leave this house to-day, to 
go to another home. I shall come and 
take you." 

Without adding anything further, he 
withdrew and closed the door. 

The day advanced and Elias was not 
seen again. 

Sophie sat silent and sorrowful in a 
comer, and listened to every sound in 
the hope of seeing either Elias or Jacob ; 
but the hours passed without either of 
them appearing. 

Madame Mathiew had arranged every- 
thing so that they could leave this abode, 
where they had received so much kind- 



Susanna was busy with their repast, 
and exhausted herself with guessing what 
could be the matter, that Sophie and her 
governess should go away. 

It was not more than two days since 
Susanna had heard Jacob say, " with her 
own ears," that he did not intend to 
send Sophie away from his home, so long 
as the disturbances in France continued. 
Something unusual had surely occurred ; 
for Father Jacob was not one who said 
one thing and meant another. 

Susanna grumbled about Elias, that he 
had so unskilfully presented his errand, 
and determined that if she could only 
get hold of the boy, he should be obliged 
to confess at once, and tell all he knew. 
Besides, it must be that Jacob would 
come himself and explain it all. 

While Susanna held a constant dis- 
course, Sophie sat and worried Madame 
Mathiew, arranged their things again and 
again, to have something to occupy her, 
and so as not to be tempted to say on 
her part what she thought of the order. 
Thus the day passed and the evening 
was coming on* 

When night had completely enveloped 
the earth in its dark mantle, the door 
opened, and Elias was seen upon Ihel 



threshold, where he remained standing, 
saying abruptly, — 

''Sophie and Madame Mathiew will 
follow me." 

Before any one had had time to make 
a movement, up sprang Susanna and ex- 
claimed, — 

" Elias, dear child, what — " 

"Hush, Susanna, no questions. The 
only concern is to obey my father's direc- 
tion." 

He pushed Susanna back into the room 
and added, turning to the two others, — 

" Are you ready 1 " 

" Yes ! " answered Madame Mathiew. 
" Who will take down our things ? " 

" They remain here. Come, Sophie. " 

Elias made a sign to the young girl, 
who with Madame Mathiew left the room, 
after having taken a friendly farewell of 
Susanna. 

As Elias was about to fasten the door 
after them, Susanna rushed towards him, 
exclaiming, — 

"No, Elias, I cannot stay up here 
all alone. Let me return down stairs ! 
Father Jacob cannot wish that I shotdd 
sit confined here. What evil can happen 
to me, an old servant, if I am only stay- 
ing in our usual abode 1 None. And 
even if it were so, I prefer that rather 
than to remain here. Wherever I am, 
nothing can happen to me, except what 
God has decided shall become my fate." 

A moment Elias hesitated, but then 
said, — 

" You are right, we cannot lock our- 
selves in from the fate that God has des- 
tined for us. Go therefore where you 
will ! One condition, however ; you shall 
not, on any account, leave this house.'* 

Some minutes later Susanna had light- 
ed them down the three flights of stairs. 
When they had reached the lower floor, 
Elias ordered her to return with the light 
Only when the last glimmer of it had dis- 
appeared in the upper story did he open 
the door. 

Grasping Sophie's arm firmly, he first 
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pushed Madame Mabbiew out into the 
street and then stole after with Sophie. 

Half an hour later brisk steps were 
heard approaching the Jew*s dwelling. 
The door opened, and the individual 
walked in undauntedly. 



Susanna, who now found herself again 
in the large drawing-room, began straight- 
way to set the various chairs and tables 
in their places. 

She was so zealously engaged that she 
did not hear when the door of the little 
anteroom opened and a tall man entered. 

The room was feebly lighted by the 
candle Susanna brought with her, so that 
the figure, which stopped upon the thresh- 
old, found himself almost wholly in the 
dark. 

He stood some time motionless, closely 
examining everything about him. At 
length he stepped forward upon the floor. 

At this motion Susanna turned round 
and exclaimed, — 

" Lord my God, is that you, Father 
Jacob 1 Could I have forgotten to lock 
the outer door ? " 

She seized the candle, and the light 
fell upon the uninvited guest. 

Susanna shrieked with fright. 

Before her stood a young man, clad in 
a very simple but carefully arranged at- 
tire, whose harmony was disturbed as it 
were by a little r€d cap which he wore 
on his head. 

Susanna's agony at the sight of him 
did pot seem to make the smallest im- 
pression upon him. He only went near- 
er to her and said, — 

"Conduct me to Sophie d'Escare; I 
must speak with her immediately." ' 

"How have you come in? Who are 
you, and on what errand do you come 1 " 
soxeamed Susanna. 

" That does not concern you. All that 
you have to do is to bring m6 instantly 
to the person I seek," said the man and 



laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
old Jewess. 

Susanna looked up terrified into his 
face. The mien wai) threatening, and in 
a second the old woman thought, — 

" God be thanked, it is the Christian 
girl he is after, and not one of mine ! " 

Then she replied, — 

" The one you are looking for left this 
house half an hour ago, nevermore to 
return here." 

. " Who has taken her away 1" exclaimed 
the yoimg man, and grasped both Susan- 
na's arms so suddeidy, that she nearly 
dropped the candle. Her fear of being 
left in the dark with that "tnonster," 
however, made her hold it firm. 

"Quick, answer, woman," roared the 
stranger, " or I silence your mouth for- 
ever." 

"Who has taken her away!" stam- 
mered Susanna. "Nobody. She haa 
gone with her governess. Elias has con- 
ducted them both to their new home." 

" And where, where is that new home V* 

** I do not know," said Susanna, crying. 
She was half dead with fright. 

Jerome, for it was he, quit his hold of 
the panic-stricken Jewess, and said in a 
perfectly calm voice, — 

" So it is EUas who has taken them 
from here. Good, I shall wait." 

He threw himself into one of the fau- 
teuils. 

Susanna, who felt herself freed from the 
unmerciful grasp upon her arms, ad- 
vanced to the door; but at this move- 
ment Jerome turned his head and said 
quite sharply, — 

"Not from this room before Elias re- 
turns ! Light the candles ! I detest dark- 
ness." 

He crossed his arms, let his head sink 
down upon his breast, and fell into 
thought. 

Over the broad brow swept dark and 
sinister shadows, which gave the whole 
face an ill-boding look. 

When Susanna had lighted the cande- 
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labras, and the ftiU reflection fell upon his 
features, it could be said that there might 
be read the whole history of the revolu- 
tion. 

These features told of sufferings which 
had early ripened the understanding, and 
quickly kindled and developed the pas- 
sions, of a burning hatred which these 
sufferings had engendered, and of a vin- 
dictiveness as hard and unrelenting as 
the afflictions which he had undergone 
had been bitter and devastating. 

All these stood written in the young 
man's face, and these constituted the 
elements which called forth the revolu- 
tion. • 

The French people had for centuries 
sufifered so boundless an oppression from 
aristocracy and monarchy, that it could 
but give birth to this passionate hatred, 
this blind, implacable, and merciless re- 
venge, which distinguished the revolution 
of 1792. 

If we take a retrospect of aU that 
called forth this insurrection, we com- 
prehend how the blood which for centu- 
ries had been shed might finally breed 
this fearfiil massacre, which not only 
characterized the September daySy but 
the whole reign of terror. Yet this does 
not belong here. 

Hour followed hour, but Elias did 
not come back, and yet Jerome remained 
sitting in the same place, motionless 
as a statue. 

With its metal tongue the costly clock 
announced the course- of time. Jerome 
did not seem to heed it. No motion of 
impatience at the long delay escaped 
him. 

The^ clock had just struck two, when 
he heard the door slowly open. At this 
sound Jerome rose. 

A long time again elapsed before steps 
were heard on the stairs. Finally three 
knocks sounded upon the outer door, 
which Jerome had locked after him. 

Susanna intended to hasten to open 
it; but Jerome pointed to the door 



which led to the other apartments, 
saying, — 

"Go in there ; I open the door myself 
for Elias Levitain." 

"Ah, Monsieur, you will not do the 
poor boy any harmV said Susanna, 
and looked at him with inquietude. 

" No, not if you obey directly." 

Susanna left the room, and Jerome 
went to admit the one who knocked. 

It was Elias. 

At the sight of Jerome, he started 
back and remained for some time mo- 
tionless. 

" You are astonished to find me here,'* 
said Jerome, before Elias had spoken a 
word. "You ought, however, to have 
expected it. Or did you really believe 
that because of your stubborn refusal to 
accept any assistance for Sophie d'Escare, 
I should refrain from fulfilling the prom- 
ise I gave to the dying 1 Did you think 
you could oppose my will, and snatch 
from me a being I have sworn to pro- 
tect 1" 

While Jerome spoke, Elias had entered 
the anteroom and closed the door. 
When the young man ceased, Elias 
said, — 

" No, I did not think I had the power 
to shield her from your pursuit, and 
therefore I have taken her away. You 
can now exhaust your anger upon me. 
Sophie d'Escare you will not succeed in 
finding." 

Elias went quite haughtily past Jerome 
into the drawing-room. When he found 
himself in the middle of the floor, he 
turned to the latter, saying, — 

"Now, Monsieur, you can take what- 
ever revenge you desire. I fear you not, 
because I hate you." 

It was an exceedingly strange sight, 
to see the young, slender, and beautifiil 
youth meet the tall and powerful man* 
with a loo^ of defiance. 

Jerome had only to lift his hand and 
let it fall, to fell his adversary to the 
floor. 
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They resembled David and Goliath. 

For some seconds Jerome seemed to 
ponder within himself if this arrogant 
boy ought not to be made to feel his 
superiority ; but the prayer of the mur- 
dered Marquise, " Protect Levitain ! " 
held him from it. 

He drew a deep breath to gain power 
over his rising feelings, and said with 
forced calmness, — 

"You have thus concealed her some- 
where 1 " 

" I have procured her a safe asylum." 

"In some cloister. There she might 
be in anything but security, however." 

Jerome's eyes rested upon Elias, in the 
hope that from the expression of the 
young Jew's face he could arrive at some 
conclusion ; but it was and remained as 
impenetrable as a marble statue. 

Elias did not answer, but merely 
shrugged his shoulders. Jerome con- 
tinued, — 

" Wherever you may have hidden her, 
I shall and must find her, were I com- 
pelled to search the whole earth. And 
now farewell. Should I not succeed, 
then shall my revenge reach you." 

"Let it then reach me immediately; 
for you will never succeed," said Elias, 
coldly. 

Jerome threw an angry look upon 
Elias and went . towards the door, but 
turned liock directly. 

From his breast-pocket he took a note- 
book, tore out a leaf, and wrote on it 
some lines, after which he laid the paper 
down with these words, — 

"Should any danger threaten Sophie 
d'Escare, then address yourself to the 
person whose name is written here, and 
she shall be saved." 



The eventful year 1792 was at an end 
before Jerome, in spite of his most vigi- 
lant and persistent search, could discover 
where Elias had hidden his protegee. 



Jerome had dogged every step Elias 
took, without obtaining the smallest 
clew. 

Elias's life was so regular, that all his 
days seemed to have been moulded in 
the same form. 

Every morning he left his home and 
went to his imcle's office. There he^ 
spent the entire forenoon, and then re- 
turned to his abode, where he remained 
until the following morning. 
. The same night that he took Sophie 
away, he told Susanna of his father's sad 
end. This had been done in few words. 
Since then he had only given simple 
answers to the questions she had put to 
him. He was silent and reserved. 

During the first vehement expressions 
of Susanna's sorrow, Elias had shut him- 
self up in his father's room, not to wit- 
ness the grief of the old servant, as he 
had no comfort or consolation with which 
to alleviate it. 

Susanna, who was endowed with the 
Jews' usual attachment for their people, 
had loved her master and all his family 
as if they had been of her own flesh and 
blood. Now, that he was dead^ and all 
his children, except Elias, were gone, 
she transferred to the latter all the love 
which she had previously cherished for 
the whole Levitain family. 

Elias became her only thought, the 
object for which she lived and breathed. 
When she saw, therefore, that her sorrow 
drove him from her, she ceased to mani- 
fest it, and hoped this would induce Elias 
to give her credit for the bounds she put 
upon her feelings. 

Poor old faithful servant, all thy ef- 
forts to surround thy pet child' with 
loving-kindness were to be unrecom- 
pensed by his heart, but richly repaid 
in gold. 

What is gold to one who would have 
affection 1 A worthless and despised 
thing which only shows us our poverty 
of love. 

The only gain Susanna's efforts brought 
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her was that Elias did not shut himself up, 
but spent the time that he was at home 
in the drawing-room, where she could re- 
joice over the sight of him, from the 
comer where she sat and worked. 

In vain did she try at such moments 
to induce him to talk. If she asked 
^ questions, the answer w^s simply, yes 
or no. If she wished to elicit any utter- 
ance concerning the mournful events of 
the day, he would say abruptly, — 

" Do not trouble me : I am reading." 

And he read early and late with an 
untiring zeal. Every moment that he 
was at home he devoted to study. 

The continually painful wound that 
his heart received from his father's death 
seemed to find its only relief in uninter- 
rupted work and a close cultivation of 
the intellect. He sufiered less from 
memory when the thoughts were occu- 
pied. 

K Susanna at any time went to him 
and laid her hand caressingly upon his 
dark hai^, calling him her dear boy as 
she had been wont to do when he was 
a child, then Elias pushed away her haJ^d, 
saying, — 

" Why this foolishness? It displeases 
me." 

True it hurt Susanna's heart and she 
cried many bitter tears when she was 
alone over Elias's changed manner; but 
hope with its delusive images pictured 
to her that Elias would one day become 
as he used to be, when he grew a little 
more resigned to his father's death. 

Susanna, like the most of women, had 
more heart than judgment, and therefore 
did not remark that the youth of seven- 
teen had quite suddenly become a man. 
She did not read in his cold face that 
circumstances had steeled his heart at 
the same time that they developed his 
power of thought. 

Happy was she that she remarked 
nothing, but only hoped and trusted in 
the future. 

There was, however, a source of con- 



stant anxiety to Susanna. That was — 
Jerome. 

As soon as she set foot outside of the 
house she was sure to meet him. 

In the beginning Jerome had tried 
with gold to bribe the old woman to 
some disclosures ; but when this had 
failed, he had had recourse to threats 
which he directed against Elias, in the 
case she would not tell him where Sophie 
d'Escare was concealed. 

This means was effective, and had 
Susanna known anything it is very cer- 
tain that she would have revealed it to 
save her darling. She now did all she 
could to find out from Elias where Sophie 
was; but as soon might she have ex- 
pected to learn it from Jacob's grave as 
from Elias. 

The fruitlessness of her efforts kept 
her in a constant anxiety, especially as 
all her remonstrances against Elias's ex- 
posing himself by leaving the house were 
utterly disregarded. 

To all entreaties of this sort Elias 
answered, — 

" The one who has awakened your fears 
win take good care not to harm a hair 
of my head. I have nothing to fear." 

Time advanced and the first year of 
the reign of terror, 1793, began with the 
beheading of Louis the Sixteenth, on the 
21st of January. 

What passed in Elias^s so^l o^that day 
God alone knows; but when he came 
home in the evening, after being absent 
the whole day, his face seemed paler than 
usual. 

When he threw himself down on the 
ottoman, he murmured to himself, — 

" This miserable people's liberty is 
bought with blood and will also be buried 
in blood." 

Colder, harder, and more sombre be- 
came the youth's coimtenance after this 
21st of January. With each of these 
sanguinary days which passed, his hatred 
and contempt for the French people 
waxed greater. 
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He abhorred these men whose delight 
was the guillotine. He scorned the Re- 
public and its leaders, the first as a work 
of these latter who belonged to the most 
degraded classes in the commimity. 

He saw in these men only the repre- 
sentatives of the mob, which with blood- 
thirsty desires had seized the reins of 
government to satisfy their evil passions. 

Elias did not understand, or rather 
would not understand, tke great idea 
which was involved in the French Revo- 
lution ; therefore he hated it and regard- 
ed the whole French nation as a horde of 
savages, whose pleasure was to live in and 
enjoy these daily repeated carnivals of 
blood. 

Now there was no longer any being 
whose influence modified this onesidedness, 
therefore animosity became the only feel- 
ing that ruled his soul. 

While the stormy events exasperated 
Elias and drew public attention with them, 
Jerome continued to guard Elias, and that 
though he belonged to the most zealous 
of republicans. Not for a moment had 
he neglected to try to discover Sophie's 
hiding-place; but she remained as one 
that had vanished. 

At a time when human life signified 
so little, it is not to be wondered at that 
there were moments when Jerome's futile 
efforts gave him the thought that he 
should accuse Elias and let him be sent 
to the guillotine, and so force him in the 
death-moment to confide Sophie to his care. 
. What restrained him was no feeling of 
mercy or compassion, but only and solely 
the command of the Marquise, to protect 
Levitain's family. 

Thus it only remained for Jerome to 
wait, to keep up his espionage, and see 
what chance would do to favor him. 

His search would probably have been 
more successful had he known the 
one he sought personally ; but Jerome 
had never seen the young girl. The first 
time he heard her name was at the 
moment she was confided to him. 



It was thus a formless shadow that he 
pursued. 



With carelessness and complete indif- 
ference for the blood which stained its 
wings, time reckoned its days and 
months. 

It was now in July, 1793. 

On the 11th, in the forenoon, Elias 
had sought upon business a travelling 
Jewish merchant, who lodged in the Rue 
des Vieux Augustins, in the Hotel de la 
Providence. 

When he was about to leave and stood 
upon the threshold, his attention was 
caught by a lady who spoke a few words 
to a waiter. 

The sound so struck him that he was 
as if roused from his usual indifference. 

He looked curiously at the speaker, 
for her voice had something so peculiarly 
ringing, deep, and musical, that every ear 
that was reached by it must feel sur- 
prised, and afterwards be unable to efface 
the remembrance of the magic accents. 

Elias had stopped. He looked at her 
whose speech was song. 

Since his father's death this voice was 
the first that had been able to awaken 
his interest. 

The lady who had thus attracted his 
attention was young, tall, and slight, 
gifted with such a pure and brilliant 
beauty that the coldest person must 
have been charmed by it. There was in 
this face, with its pale, ever-changing 
complexion, its high, earnest forehead, 
and its o|)en contemplative eyes, some- 
thing so captivating, that one must stop 
and regard these features upon which a 
great thought had impressed its inefface- 
able stamp. One seemed to read in 
them that she was ordained by destiny 
to enact an unusual and tragic r6le in 
life's great drama. 

Upon Elias's nature, closed to all other 
feelings, she made such a lively impres- 
sion, that he stood for some time motion- 
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less, even after she had disappeared from 
his sight. 

He was as if stunned by the apparition. 

So strange are the movements in our 
soul, that it does not need more than the 
sight of a face whose beauty strikes us, 
to draw us from the thoughts of grief 
and sujffering and throw us into an en- 
tirely new current. 

Elias, who had for months been inac- 
cessible to all the tenderness and good- 
will of his relatives and of Susanna^ who 
had seen without change of countenance 
heaps of victims, dragged to the place of 
execution, experienced at the sight of 
this beautiful woman such lively emo- 
tions that he seemed as if instantly 
seized by a violent passion. 

It could have been said that her 
image in a moment had been photo- 
graphed in his heart, never to be effaced. 

After standing quite a long time, he 
returned to the hotel to get some infor- 
mation. 

All that he could for the moment gain 
was that the beauty had taken rooms 
there, and that she came from Ca6n. 

With this very imperfect knowledge, 
Elias went away and proceeded to his 
uncle's oflfice. 

When the work there was finished for 
the day, he did not go home as usual, 
but took his way to the Rue des Vieux 
Augustins. 

He visited 9* friend of the same reli- 
gion who resided there, and endeavored 
through him to learn something about 
the strange lady ; but even what he 
gained was very insignificant, for it was 
limited to this : that a young lady who 
had arrived the same day had her room 
next to the Jewish merchant's, and that 
she had not lefb it for the whole day. 

The next morning Elias stationed him- 
self in an entrance opposite No. 17. 

He had firmly decided not to leave the 
place before he had again seen the face 
that he could not forget. 

Something over an hour had Elias to 



stay at his post, when at last a lady, at- 
tired with simplicity and taste, appeared 
and went out from the hoteL It was she. 

Without suspecting that any one was 
watching her, she walked up the street. 

Elias followed her. The eighteen- 
years-old heart beat violently. The 
youthftil blood and ardent feelings re- 
sumed their right. Their power over 
Elias's soul was to be short and absolute. 

While he followed her at a distance, 
he admired the natural grace of her walk. 
It was elastic, easy, and yet dignified. 

"Who can she bel" queried Elias to 
himself. " And what can this charming 
being be doing here in this terrible Paris, 
where every stone streams with blood a»ad 
the very air i§ tainted with crime 1 " 

That she did not belong to the aristo- 
cratic world, Elias thought he could con- 
clude, not only from her dress, but from 
all else, with the exception of her looks. 

While Elias made these and a thousand 
other reflections, omitting one only, name- 
ly, that she might be a Christian, they 
had come to the street where Duperret's 
dwelling was situated. 

The lady entered this house. 

Elias waited, in the hope that she 
would soon come out again. 

After a moment's interval she was in 
fact seen again, and took her way back 
to the hotel. 

Elias this time had not contented him- 
self with walking after her, but parallel 
with her, on the other side of the street. 

The young lady was too much absorbed 
in her thought to notice that the youth 
regarded her fixedly. Not one glance 
could Elias flatter himself that she had 
bestowed upon him. 

When he had seen her disappear in 
the hotel, Elias betook himself to his un- 
cle's office, where, silent and reserved, he 
resumed his place. 

Being accustomed to Elias's peculiari- 
ties, no one remarked that he arrived 
late. 

At half past five o'clock we find him 
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promenading on Rue des Yieux Angus- 
tins. 

He deliberated with himself whether 
he should go into the hotel and try to 
ascertain who the object of his lively in- 
terest was; but after a moment he re- 
frained from adopting this means. 

In these times in which he lived, every 
question contained a danger; for .he 
might thereby direct attention and even 
suspicion upon the unknown lady, who 
could very well be a disguised aristocrat. 

Meantime the clock had struck six, 
and out upon the street stepped the lady 
from Ca^n. She took the same way as 
in the forenoon. 

Elias followed her. 

This visit to Duperret was somewhat 
longer than the former. When she again 
came out, she appeared more deeply 
thoughtftd, and her expression was more 
sorrowful. 

" She is unhappy," thought Elias, and 
he would have given much to have the 
right to address her; but a feeling of 
Sacred respect held him back from at- 
tempting to approach her with the incon- 
siderateness of youth. 

The following day we find Elias again 
on Rue des Vieux Augustins and keeping 
a watch upon the Hotel de la Providence. 

He was now clad in quite another cos- 
tume than that of the preceding days, 
and wore over his rich hair a well-pow- 
dered peruke, which made it impossible 
to recognize him. 

Quite early in the morning he saw 
Duperret go into the hotel. Some mo- 
ments later he was seen leaving it, ac- 
companied by the object of Elias*s inter- 
est. 

Elias went into the hotel, and under 
the pretext of reading the newspapers 
and eating something, he placed himself 
at one of the windows, to observe from 
there when she should return. 

There was no very long delay before 
he saw her and Duperret in the street. 
Elias immediately paid for what he had 



pretended to eat, but had not touched 
with his lips. Then he hastened out. 

He stopped, however, in a dark comer 
of the vestibule. 

The lady came in. She bade Duperret 
adieu, and he left her quite hastily. 

She remained a few moments in the 
porch, without observing Elias. When 
her dismissed attendant had disappeared, 
she again stepped out upon the street. 

Elias hurried after her. 

At the end of Rue des Vieux Augustins 
he caught up with her and just intended 
to pass by, when she stppped and asked 
a poorly dressed woman the nearest way 
to Palais Royal. 

Before the answer could pass the wo- 
man's Hps, Elias said, — 

"If you permit me, Madame, I will 
conduct you there, for my way leads 
directly by the Palais Royal." 

The lady thanked him with a gracious 
smile which made her yet more beautifuL 

Elias*s eyes were chained to this face, 
which afterwards during the course of his 
long hfe he never would be able to forget, 
and which had kindled in his heart so sud- 
den and violent a passion, that this attach- 
ment of a few days* existence was to 
make it impossible for him ever to love 
another woman. 

The first chord of love had been struck 
so heavily upon the strings of the soul, 
that they burst. 

Revelling in the enjoyment of looking 
into these eyes, which one moment were 
deep blue as the surface of the sea on a 
clear simimer day, and the next as black 
as night, always shining with a peculiar 
lustre, Elias conversed of quite indif- 
ferent things with an unconstraint that 
was surprising. 

Gradually and without Elias*s remark- 
ing it, the lady brought the conversation 
upon Marat. 

Elias abhorred this monster, who was 
for the moment the idol of the mob ; but 
nevertheless he never let fall any opinion 
about the people^ 8 friencL 
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Though young, Elias had learned pru- 
dence. He knew that a single disap- 
proving word about this tiger in human 
form would have been the same as to 
pronounce his own death sentence. 

It was not from consideration for him- 
self that Elias observed this discreet 
policy, but because his father had be- 
queathed to him a sacred trust and a 
responsible duty. For was it not in 
Elias's hands that Jacob had confided 
Mirabeau's daughter ] 

Elias, besides, so understood this trust, 
that his father had not even to his 
brother said anything touching the sub- 
ject, but upon his son alone he had 
rested the entire responsibility . of the 
young girl's safety and future. He must 
then be careful, in order to preserve his 
life and thus remain as Sophie's only 
protection and support. 

When, therefore, the lady put some 
questions to him, Elias limited himself 
to informing her, that Marat was no 
longer present at the convention, but 
that he was the victim of an inflamma- 
tory complaint, etc., etc. 

'Then he sketched slightly Marat's un- 
tiring activity, his great popularity, and 
concluded with a peculiar accent, — 

"You find from all this that the 
people^ 8 friend must be its idol." 

" Yes, I find that he is very powerful," 
replied the lady, and changed the subject. 

One who was accustomed to seeing 
Elias silent, reserved, and shy of people, 
could scarcely have recognized him. His 
judgment of the subjects he treated bore 
witness to a culture and an intellect far 
in advance of his age. 

It is true there sometimes lay a cold 
bitterness, a mocking irony, in his words ; 
but the one who now listened to him 
paid no heed to it. 

When they arrived at the Palais Eoyal, 
she bade him adieu, and added some 
obliging words of thanks for the service 
he had rendered her. She did all this 
politely, though with such a decision in 



the tone, that any prolonging of their 
short but agreeable meeting became im- 
possible. 

Neither did Ehas attempt it, but bowed 
respectftilly, stammering forth in an agi- 
tated Voice the desire to know her name. 

'•You wish to know who I am," re- 
peated the lady, with a melancholy smile. 
" I again desire to avoid telling you to- 
dxiy, I am a simple girl from Ca6n, who 
stands indebted to you for the politeness 
you have shown me ; let this be enough 
for you. Adieu ! ^ 

She went into the garden. 

Some moments later Elias stole, quite 
unremarked, after her. He had taken 
off his peruke and observed her from a 
distance, to find out where she was going. 
Without bestowing any attention upon 
the objects which might have, captivated 
her eyes, the young woman took her way 
to one of the galleries. Ehas saw her go 
into one of the stores. 

Pressing his hat down over his eyes, he 
hurried forward to the place where she 
intended to make her purchases. 

He was somewhat surprised when he 
found that it was a cutlery store. 

Elias stopped however before the win- 
dow, and appeared to examine with a 
connoisseur's eye a large, broad-bladed 
carving-knife. This did not hinder him 
from throwing now and then a look 
through the window," and thus making 
out what passed in the store. 

He saw that the young woman selected 
a glittering dagger with an ebony han- 
dle. When she had purchased it, she 
left the store and* passed close by Elias, 
without looking at him. She went back 
to the garden and took a seat upon a 
bench. 

After resting for a few moments, she 
continued her way to the hotel: 



When Elias saw her return home, he 
took for granted that she, as upon the 
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preceding day, would remain in het lodg- 
ings until the afternoon. He went there- 
fore to attend to some important business 
matters, and was seen again at six o'clock 
before the Hotel de la Providence. 

For a whole hour Elias wandered back 
and forth, without seeing a shadow of the 
one for whose sake he took all these 



He had abready begun to fear that he 
should not see her that day, when, to his 
indescribable joy, a Jady appeared at the 
entrance of the hoteL 

Elias hurried forward, took oflf his hat, 
and greeted her politely. 

The lady's aspect was thoughtftil and 
30 seriously resolute, that her counte- 
nance appeared severe. 

At Elias's greeting she seemed sur- 
prised, and looked at him with a manner 
which plainly evinced that his person had 
entirely passed from her memory. 

"Ah, Madame," uttered Elias, who 
perceived that he was not recognized, 
" it is only a few hours since I had the 
happiness of being your guide, and you 
no longer know me." 

"Pardon me for this forgetfulness, 
which is simply limited to your exte- 
rior ! " said the lady in a friendly man- 
ner. "The service you rendered me I 
have, on the contrary, in fresh remem- 
brance." 

" I thank you," stammered Elias, some- 
what excited, and then added with a voice 
still uncertain, — 

" You refused to-day a request which 
I dared to present to you ; but notwith- 
standing this have I now for a whole 
hour waited for you here, to present an- 
other." 

" And what does it comprise 1 " 

" That you allow me, during your stay 
in Pads, to become your guide. You are a 
Stranger, you do not know the large capi- 
tal; I, again, am bom and reared here. 
Grant me the happiness which I soli(#, 
and I shall consider myself your debtor for 
my whole life. I shall hold myself at a 



distance, if you so demand. I shall keep 
silence, and not in the smallest mannei^ 
be in your way, only that I can be near 
you. Ah, Madame, do not refiise my 
prayer, it contains the only joy I ask of 
life ! It is such an insignificanl^ favor 
you grant ; but to me it is all that I de- 
sire.*' 

There was in the youth's looks and in 
his every feature an expression of so 
much respect, admiration, and devotion, 
that it must inevitably move a woman. 

The lady had stopped. When he fin- 
ished, she gave him her hand with a sad 
smile, saying, — 

"What you now desire, honor and 
duty compel me to refuse. You ought to 
have perceived that my refusal to let 
you know who I am includes a desire 
that our ways may not meet. Now you 
force me, on my side, to entreat you that 
you never may try to approach me. You 
are young, your name must not be con- 
nected with mine. Farewell, -we separate 
now forever ! May God protect you ! " 

Elias clasped the outstretched hand, 
and, though they were in the open street, 
he carried it hastily to his lips. 

In the same instant that he released 
it, an empty hack passed by. 

The lady made a sign to the coach- 
man to stop. She bowed once more in 
farewell, stepped into the carriage, and 
gare an order to be taken to Rue des Cor- 
deliers. 

With a feeling of extreme pain Elias 
saw the carriage roll away. 

" We separate now forever ! " repeated 
he when the carriage had disappeared 
from his sight. "No, proud, beautiful 
woman, should I be obliged to drag my- 
self in your footsteps, my eyes should at 
least have the enjoyment of seeing you." 

"Rue des Cordeliers," continued he in 
thought, after he had stood motionless a 
moment. 

He started, as if the name of the street 
had given his thought a new direction. 

With hasty steps he walked forward, 
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following the same course that the car- 
riage had taken. 

Reason, to be sure, tried to show him 
the folly of pursuing the one who had so 
decidedly dismissed him ; but at eighteen 
the feelings have generally such an abso- 
lute ascendency that the reason must 
become subordinate. It is only years 
and experience which teach us that the 
latter ought to be the dictator of our 
actions. 

Now Elias obeyed quite blindly the 
voice of feeling, and went therefore to 
Rue des Cordeliers. 

There lived Marat. He did not know 
himself why the thought of the people's 
friend arose in his mind at the very mo- 
ment he heard the name of the street 
where this man lived. 

Hundreds of people lived there, and 
yet Elias could not rid himself of the 
idea that the unknown lady had taken 
herself to this monster, so deeply abhorred 
by him. , 

He was seized at this with a painful 
foreboding that something evil was going 
to happen to her. 

While these fancies and presentiments 
became each moment more and more 
intense, he hurried his steps. 

At last he came to the Rue des Corde- 
liers. He flew directly to No. 20, Marat's 
abode. 

Before the entrance stood a carriage. 
Elias examined it closely. It was the 
same in which she had entered, so it 
seemed to him. To be certain, he went 
to the coachman, and asked, — 
• " Who has engaged this hack ? " 

"A young and handsome citoyenne," 
was the answer. 

Elias's heart contracted with a terrible 
anguish. He stood a moment undecided, 
without having the courage to ask the 
coachman any new question, and utterly 
unable to form another resolution. 

"Surely she has turned to Marat to 
appeal for mercy toward some dear rela- 
tive," thought Elias. " The unfortunate 



one," he continued, "she does not know 
that all intercession is the same as an 
accusation. She will precipitate herself 
to destruction, and I, I can do nothing 
to save her.'' 

Just then were heard wild shrieks from 
the house. A terrible tumult arose 
within. Cries of suflFering, despair, and 
anger issued from Marat's dwelling. The 
passers-by and the neighbors rushed up 
the stairs and into his room. 

That Elias was o»e of the first that 
rushed in, was a matter of course. 

When he entered Marat's saloon, he 
found that the people who had entered, 
with him from the street quite filled 
the apartment. 

It was the inmates of the house who 
had first heard the cries, and who had 
immediately hurried to ascertain the 
cause. 

"While in his bath Marat has been 
murdered by a woman ! " were the first 
words Elias could distinguish. 

These words, which made their way 
through the noise and confusion, called 
forth the most insane shrieks for re- 
venge. 

Elias was instantly reminded of the 
store in the Palais Royal, and the dagger 
with the ebony handle which the un- 
known woman had bought. 

" It is a young woman who has com- 
mitted this dreadful deed," said some 
one. 

" She has stabbed him in the bath," 
added another. 

In a few moments the stairs, the court, 
and the street were filled with an excited, 
heaving crowd, who ftiriously demanded 
that the murderess should be given up to 
them, that they might tear her in pieces. 
Elias, who, in spite of all his efforts, could 
not succeed in getting nearer than the 
saloon, was saved from the sight which 
the bath-room afforded. 

Ifp. the water, colored with blood, lay 
Marat's lifeless body. 
. It looked actually as if he had been 
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drowned in his own blood, after he had 
with so much delight shed that of others. 

Outstretched senseless upon the floor 
lay the young,- beautiful woman, who, 
driven by a fanatic patriotism, had put 
an end to the monster's life. 

Marat's factor, who at his master's cry 
for help had rushed into the room, to- 
gether with the housekeeper, Albertine, 
and a servant, had, when they discovered 
the murderess, given her such a heavy 
blow in the head with a chair, that she 
fell senseless to the ground. 

Albertine, Marat's mistress, in the out- 
burst of her wild grief, trampled the 
fainting girl under her feet, showering 
upon her the most frightful imprecations. 

From the sight of all the horrors of this 
scene Elias was spared. 

He heard the curses and made some 
vain attempts to get in, so as if necessary 
to let the wild beasts tear him to pieceSi 
should they dare to harm a hair of her 
head. 

In the mean time some soldiers arrived 
from the nearest guard, so that the bayo- 
nets became a shield against the fury of 
the mob and a protection for the unfor- 
tunate one. 

Physicians also' arrived. 

They conveyed the murdered man from 
the bath to his bed, where, though too 
late, they tried to bind up the woimd. 
Marat had already drawn his last breath. 

She who gave him his death-blow is 
known in history, which has bequeathed 
to posterity the heroic name of Charlotte 
Corday, 

The beautiful lady from the Hotel de 
la Providence, whom for two days Elias 
had loved with a passion as violent as it 
was sudden, was none other than the 
young avenger from Ca6n. 

At the arrival of the soldiers and phy- 
sicians, Elias finally succeeded in coming 
in, so that he could see Charlotte, just at 
the moment when she, without assistance, 
came to consciousness. 

When she had fully revived, two sol- 



diers seized her arms, laid them across 
her back, and a third tied them together 
with a rope. 

This sight called forth a cry of anger 
from Ehas. He intended to throw him- 
self upon the soldiers. 

A feeling as if he wanted to tear them 
to pieces with his teeth seized the youth 
in the instant when these coarse hands 
touched her. A sudden grasp was laid on 
his arm, and a voice whispered, — 

" By your father's memory, Elias, be 
still and silent ! " 

Elias trembled. The voice was too 
well known to him not to be recognized 
immediately, although during these last 
days that had elapsed he had entirely 
forgotten its owner. 

Without turning his eyes upon the one 
who had pressed his arm so hard, he 
stammered gloomily and with his gaze 
riveted on Charlotte's face, — 

"Sophie, you here, how have you 
come here 1 " 

" Follow me from the place, and I will 
tell you," whispered Sophie. 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Elias. 

" Elias, I beseech you." 

" Beg me not ; for if it was a question 
of our two lives, I cannot go befcre I 
know that she has escaped the rage of 
these people." 

In the tone with which this she was 
pronounced laid a whole confession. 

A slight and suppressed sigh heaved 
Sophie's breast. She was silent, but 
pressed still closer to Elias. 

In the look with which she regarded 
him lay so much resolution, that it was 
evident that she did not intend to quit 
his side. 

The increasing tumult, the rising anger 
of the people, and the difficulty of the sol- 
diers in keeping back the crowd from 
rushing upon the prisoner, all conspired 
to make Elias forget her who held herself 
£ist to him. 

He did not feel that her small hands 
clasped his arm. His whole soul, all his 
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thought and every fibre of his being, all 
were with the prisoner. 

Once, while they loaded her with abuse 
and stretched towards her their menacing 
fists, Charlotte's calm and undaunted look 
fell upon Elias. 

That she knew him at the first glance 
was apparent from the color which tinged 
her pale cheeks. Her eyes rested upon 
him for some seconds. In them lay an 
expression of inquietude and grief Elias 
saw that it gave her pain to see him 
there. She evidently feared that he 
would expose himself to some danger. 

Without reflecting upon what he did 
and only obeying the impulse of feeling, 
Elias laid his hand upon his heart to give 
her to understand, through this move- 
ment, that among this rabble that roared 
with fiiry aroimd her there was yet one 
devoted heart. 

Did Charlotte understand this mute 
assurance 1 

So it seemed; for she inclined her 
beautiful head with a sad smile. She 
thanked him in this manner for the sym- 
pathy which was manifest in his counte- 
Bance. 

Then she turned her gaze from him 
and fastened it upon a person in the 
crowd who had taken up the bloody dag- 
ger. Holding it high above his head, 
this man, who was a wig-maker by the 
name of Langlois, delivered a funeral ora- 
tion over the dead, wherein he treated 
the murderess to the grossest of epi- 
thets. , 

The people loudly bewailed the loss of 
their friend. 

A bitter smile curled Charlotte's lips 
at this, and she said, turning to the sol- 
diers, — 

"As these people regret him, deliver 
me to them ! Their grief makes them 
worthy of being my executioners." 

This smile increased the anger of the 
multitude and rendered them more fren- 
zied, for they regarded it as a mockery 
of the people's lament. 



The commissary, who then arrived 
with an additional force of bayonets, came 
in precisely the right time to prevent the 
mob from snatching from the guillotine 
one of its many victims. 

Charlotte was now conveyed to Marat's 
saloon, where her trial immediately be- 
gan. 

Elias had also succeeded in effecting 
an entrance, and that, too, without his 
observing that he had dragged with him 
the deathly paJe Sophie. 

Supported against the wall, and raising 
himself upon his toes, Elias followed with 
a painfully intense interest the declara- 
tion which Charlotte made, in a firm and 
full voice. 

In every word there lay a well-pro- 
nounced satisfaction with herself and the 
deed she had committed. Not a shadow 
of regret or fear was betrayed in what 
she said; on the contrary, she counted 
the death-stroke she had given Marat as 
a merit to herself, and considered that 
all France stood in a debt of grati- 
tude to her for the act 

The interest which swayed Elias was 
plainly depicted upon his countenance* 
Any one who cast a glance upon him 
could read it in his features. 

A man who stood near Elias had been 
looking at him for some time with obvi- 
ous satisfaction. After the space of a 
moment he laid his hand upon the young 
Jew's shoulder, while he said, — 

" You seem to be a good patriot, young, 
citizen, for like me you are interested 
that this atrocious woman shall feel the 
hand of the law. You can rest perfectly 
easy; it shall not tarry many sunsets 
before the guillotine has drunk her 
blood. The Eepublic does not delay 
when punishment is concerned." 

Elias started when the man touched 
him. He flimg an enraged look upon 
the speaker. His lips opened to give 
vent to the indignation he felt; but 
before he could get one of these reckless 
words over them, a mild feinalj vgi.o 
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was heard in reply to what had been 
said, — 

"You are right, citizen, my brother 
is very much interested in the trial, and 
for that, what true patriot is notJ" 

The man nodded, and then expatiated 
to Sophie upon the joy he should expe- 
rience at seeing Charlotte Corday^s head 
fall. 

Then he turned to some others, to 
speak with them of the satisfaction he 
anticipated from that bloody spectacle. 

When Charlotte's confession was written 
down, the order was given that she should 
be taken to prison. 

The same carriage that had brought 
Charlotte to Maxat's house was now to 
carry her away. 

With the greatest difficulty could the 
soldiers, the National Guards, and the 
municipal officers succeed in keeping 
back the crowd and getting the prisoner 
into the carriage; for when Charlotte, 
with her hands bound behind her and 
supported by two soldiers of the National 
Guard, was seen on the threshold of the 
house, the people gathered around the 
carriage and sent up such a howl that 
the hitherto calm and heroic woman 
fainted. 

A cry of agony and despair sounded 
behind her when she fell. 

Happily for the one from whose heart 
it went forth, it did not make its way 
through the uproar; and if there had 
even been here and there an ear that 
caught it, the general attention was so 
exclusively directed to the prisoner, that 
one had no time to bestow upon him. 

"Elias, control yourself!" prayed a 
voice in the ear of the youth, just as the 
involuntary cry escaped him. ** You ruin 
yourself, without serving Aer," added the 
warning tones. 

"You are right," replied Elias, with 
effort ; " I must endeavor to be calm, so 
as to save her." 

Charlotte was at last brought to the 
Abbaye, th« nearest prison, vhere she 



imderwent a further examination, which 
lasted far into the night. 



When the prison gates were closed, 
and Elias was separated by bolts and 
bars from the object which from the 
first moment had enchanted him, and 
which he now adored as one of the most 
sublime martyrs, the loftiest soul and 
the noblest heart in France, the fortitude 
which Sophie's words had stimulated 
again forsook him. 

He would have liked to crush his head 
against the walls which enclosed her. 

The mad grief which for some seconds 
was reflected upon his face induced 
Sophie again to whisper to him some 
words full of encouragement and courage. 

Every time the sound of her voice 
reached his ear, he was recalled to him- 
self; so even now. He stood a moment 
motionless in the midst of the swaying 
mass ; then he said, — 

" Come, we must away from here." 

Elias and Sophie took their way to the 
Rue Dauphine. 

They went into a high house of fine 
outward appearance, ajid mounted to the 
fourth story, where they entered a com- 
fortable and elegant apartment. 

In the saloon sat a lady of middle age, 
whose countenance bespoke a firm and 
resolute character, a sharp intellect, a& 
well as a good and true heart. 

Her dress ^as plain, and her cap 
covered hair that was yet dark, rich, and 
lustrous. 

When Elias and Sophie came in, she 
lifted her head from the work she had 
been bending over, and said in a clear 
but somewhat severe tone, — 

"I have been uneasy about Sophie. 
Where have you been, my child ! And 
where is Madame Mathiewl Ah, wel- 
come, Elias Levitain ! We have not seen 
you for a long time. You look agi- 
tated." 
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"Citoyenne, I come only to return 
Sophie to your care. Watch over her 
closely, and now, adieu ! " 

Madame Morier looked inquiringly after 
EUas, who hastily left the room. 

Sophie sprang toward her and ex- 
claimed, — 

"Mother, he will precipitate himself 
into ruin. Enlighten me, you who are 
so wise, so good, so superior, as to what 
I shall do to save him." 

" Tell me what dangers threaten him," 
answered Madame Morier. 

It is not necessary to the progress of 
our narrative that we relate what passed 
between Madame Morier and Sophie ; we 
therefore follow Elias. 

He hurried to his home. 

Without answering Susanna's questions 
with a single word or even listening to a syl- 
lable of what she said, he went into his 
room, opened a chiflFonnier, and took from 
it the leaf Jerome had torn from his note- 
book, and upon which he had signed a 
•name and an address. 

Elias read now for the first time what 
was written upon it. 

When Jerome had given it to him, 
Elias, without honoring it with a glance, 
had taken charge of it. 
^ On the way to Sophie's home, he had 
revolved various plans in his brain, each 
more irrational than the other, by which 
he could snatch Charlotte from the fate 
to which she seemed doomed. 

All these projects were, however, re- 
jected by reason, and he suddenly re- 
membered the scrap of paper Jerome 
had given him. 

Instantly the hope seized him that 
through this means he could save Char- 
lotte from the guillotine. 

After reading the paper he again left 
his home, and betook himself to Rue des 
Cordeliers, or the same street where Marat 
lived. There he went into the house 
No. 7, and up to the first floor. 

He rung a bell. 

After a long waiting the door was 



opened by an old woman, who asked 
whom Elias wanted to see. 

" Citizen BaasaL" 

"He is not at home," answered the 
old woman, and intended to shut the 
door ; but Elias took hold of her. 

" Where is he, then ? " he inquired ; " I 
must see him immediately." 

The old woman regarded the youth 
with a distrustful and scrutinizing look; 
then she answered him, — 

" He is at Marat's." 

The door now closed quite abruptly. 

" At Marat's ! " repeated Elias. 

A feeling of unutterable discourage- 
ment came upon him, but only for a mo- 
ment did he surrender himself to it. In 
the next his resolution was taken. Cost 
what it might, he would find Bassal. 

With this intention he rushed down 
the steps with such velocity that he 
almost ran over a person who was going 
up with almost as great a speed. 

At this unexpected collision in the 
dark ascent, the person whom Elias had 
come so neax* throwing down exclaimed, — 

"Who are you who rush upon people 
in this awkward way ? "• 

Elias instantly recognized Jerome's 
voice, though he could not distinguish 
the feattu-es. He answered directly, — 

"I am Elias Levitain, who have in 
vain sought Citizen Bassal." 

"Ah!" was the only answer that es- 
caped Jerome. After a moment he added 
in a somewhat perturbed voice, — 

" Follow me, you shall see him imme- 
diately ! " 

The same old woman who had turned 
away Elias again opened the door. 

Jerome passed by her and went into 
a tolerably large room, signing to Elias 
to follow. When they found themselves 
alone there, Jerome said in a cold and 
clear voice, — 

" I am Jerome Jules Bassal, ""^ what do 
you wish of me 1 " 

* He must not be confounded with the ec- 
clesiastic in St. Louis. 
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" I am here to implore yoUr assistance, 
to save a young woman whose life is in 
danger," replied Elias. "You have said, 
' If any danger thi-eatens, then turn to the 
one whose name and address stand here/ " 

Elias handed him the paper and 
added, — 

" These words of yours I have only re- 
membered to-day, and I now come upon 
the strength of them. " 

" Is Sophie d'Escare's life in danger 1 " 
asked Jerome. 

" And if it should be, could you save 
herl" 

"Yes!'' 

" Your power is then veiy great 1 " 

"If not so very great, yet sufficient 
for the moment to save an individual 
from the guillotine." 

" Are you sure of this 1 " asked Elias, 
with a shaking voice. 

"I have told you that I shall save 
Sophie d*Escare, and I never promise 
more than I can accomplish." 

" Citizen," exclaimed Elias, and threw 
himself at Jerome's feet, " if you can save 
the one for whose sake I have sought 
you, then you may willingly take my 
life and property. All that I possess is 
yours. I consecrate myself to your ser- 
vice ; I wiU serve you as faithfiiUy as a 
dog. My whole soul will I oflFer up to 
you." 

There are griefs whose expression can 
move even the most insensible person, 
and before which the cruellest heart 
softens. History asserts this. We only 
need to remind ourselves, that even 
Marat was so touched by a daughter's 
despair over her father, that he granted 
the latter his life. 

There was something of a like bound- 
less and immeasurable anguish in Elias's 
face. Jerome was moved by it, and bent 
down over the youth, saying with kind- 
ness, — 

" Why this prayer, when I have already 
said that I shall save her ? You can rely 
upon my .word." 



" ffer" repeated Elias and sprang up ; 
" but if the one I beg for is not Sophie 
d'Escare, but another woman, would you 
then also hear my prayer 1 " 

" Yes, I should do it for the satisfaction 
of having granted the life of one who was 
dear to you. Give me her name, and 
to-morrow you shall embrftce her." 

"And you, you do not make use of 
this opportunity to induce me to tell you 
where Sophie d'Escare is T' 

" No, you have come to ask me for 
the life of a person whom you love. I 
never avail myself of oliiers' misfortunes 
to attain my own wishes." 

"Well, then," exclaimed Elias, "save 
Charlotte Corday, and I will immediately 
conduct you to Madame Morier, with 
whom Sophie resides." 

" Charlotte Corday ! " repeated Jerome 
in amazement, and took several steps 
backwards. " Have you lost your senses 1 
Do you then not know that what you 
now desire of me is impossible 1 There is 
no human power that can save her from 
death." 

"Is there noti" roared Elias, and 
started toward Jerome. "Wretch, you 
have promised me her life, and you shall 
hold to that promise, or I will kill you. 
I shall at least through that have pur- 
chased the happiness of dying with her." 

Bewildered with grief, Elias actually 
threw himself upon Jerome with the in- 
tention to strangle him; but Jerome 
seized the youth aroimd the waist and 
lifted him high up as if he had been a 
child, and then flung him to the other 
end of the room, saying in a compassion- 
ate tone, — 

" Crazy boy, who not alone forget your 
own weakness, but also the promise you 
gave your father in his last moments! 
You will thus betray the duties you 
have taken upon yourself and deprive 
Sophie d'Escare of all protection ! " 

Elias, stunned by his fall, rose slowly. 
At Jerome's words he clasped his head in 
despair, murmuring, — 
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"0 thou, God of my fathers, have 
mercy upon me 1 " 

A silence ensued, during which Elias 
strove to command some little calmness ; 
a thing which was not so easy at his age, 
when the feelings and the blood rise so 
readily. 

Before he had gained sufficient power 
over himself to speak, Jerome broke the 
silence. 

'' Try now," said he, in an unusually 
mild voice, " to hear me calmly, and you 
wiU yourself perceive that Charlotte 
Corday cannot .be saved through any 
man's influence. There is but one single 
means by which she can possibly be 
rescued from death ; but no hope can be 
attached to even that." 

"There is yet one!" broke in Elias, 
rushing to Jerome. 

" Mark, I said possibly, and therefore 
you must not surrender yourself to any 
hopes." 

" Only name it to me, and I will do 
everything, that the hope of a fortunate 
issue may not be disappointed. If Marat*s 
death demands an expiation, I willingly 
ofier my life, only that hers be spared." 

"Shall I once more have to remind 
you that you have no right to dispose of 
your life 1 For the rest, personal sacri- 
fice can eflfect nothing here ; even if all 
Charlotte Corday^s judges fi*eed her, that 
would avail nothing, for the people 
would in the same instant storm the pris- 
on, to tear to pieoes both her and those 
who had tried to acquit her. The fa- 
natical girl, by the assassination of Marat, 
has made herself a martyr. Besides, the 
law requires her blood, and the judges 
cannot release her. The people demand 
her life, and the judges must condemn 
her to death. There is not to be found 
in all France a single man powerful 
enough to rescue her from a fate which 
she herself has chosen." 

Elias bowed with an expression of ut- 
ter hopelessness. 

Jerome resumed, after a short pause, — 



" I said that there was one means, and 
that is the advocate. Upon the choice 
of her pleader rests the only feeble hope 
that there is." 

" If there is one man whose skill can 
save her, then teU me his name. I will 
repay every word from his lips with gold," 
said Elias, who like a drowning man 
grasped at a straw, in the hope that it 
would bring salvation. 

" Here it is not a question of the ad- 
yocate's skill, as the result does not de- 
pend upon the turning of the letter of 
the law, but simply upon the possibility, 
through some lucky word, of striking this 
people, who are so easily transported to 
good as well as to evil. The impulse of 
the moment would become decisive, in 
case the speech of the advocate, in unison 
with the beauty of the accused, should 
work a change in their minds." 

*^Do you know any one whose words 
you believe would have this eflfect ? " 

" Yes." 

"His name?" 

"It would serve nothing to tell you 
th^t now; for the attorney of the accused 
will be chosen either by herself or by the 
judges. If the latter select him, then 
you have my word upon it that it shaU 
be <Ae one whom I consider to have the 
greatest power to influence the people. 
This is all that I can do in the matter. 
Now you must leave me ; my moments 
are numbered, if I shall succeed even in 
doing this for you." 

"So you will not tell me the name 
upon which all hope rests T' 

"No." 

" Ah, you intend to deceive me ! " ex- 
claimed Elias. 

Jerome did not answer, but looked 
steadily at him with a glance which ex- 
pressed so much pride and commiseration, 
that Elias cast down his eyes and stam- 
mered, — 

"I will trust you; but should God 
doom me to see her blood flow also, 
then—" 
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" Then it would only be that of a 
hated Christian/' rejoined Jerome. "Do 
you not see the finger of God therein, 
that you, who by your father's corpse 
swore an eternal hatred to the Christians, 
are now ready to offer life, blood, and 
fortune for a Christian woman? And 
more, you love this woman." 

With these words Jerome hastily left 
the room, and went into an inner apart- 
ment, closing the door behind him. 

Elias rushed down the stairs, driven 
to flight by Jerome's words. 

Poor Elias, so young and yet so se- 
verely tried. 

He had already at eighteen gone 
through the whole scale of suffering 
which contempt, injustice, hatred, and 
love engender. 



While Elias ran through the streets to 
his home as if he had hoped to escape 
from himself, Jerome had, after a few 
moments' interval, again stepped out in 
the room, which he found empty. 

For an instant the young man stood 
there before two portraits, one repre- 
senting a beautiful lady, clad in elegant 
attire, the other Marat's repulsive fea- 
tures. 

These two so dissimilar likenesses were 
placed in frames precisely alike and 
were hung facing each other. 

They could have been said to represent 
two different ideas. We will regard 
them more closely. 

The lady's fascinating smile could not 
repress the character of aristocratic arro- 
gance which distinguished her appear- 
ance. From the large dark eyes shone 
forth all the contempt which filled her 
soul. 

One could read in the features of this 
portrait that she, like the whole French 
nobility, did not consider the people as 
belonging to the same human race as 
herself; and if she had indeed once pos- 
sessed a heart, that heart had not har- 



bored a single feeling of sympathy for 
the humbler classes. 

Those not of the nobility were nothing 
but liberated vassals before the lady 
proud of her birth, who certainly in her 
lifetime reckoned her ancestry as far 
back as to the time of the Deluge. 

This woman was beautiful; but the 
soul which had given the face its expres- 
sion had been too much filled with arro- 
gance and egotism for this beauty to 
inspire sweet and kindly feelings. In 
the same measure that it captivated the 
eye, mvM it irritate and excite the de- 
sire to crush an overweening pride. 

The portrait opposite her, with its re- 
pulsively ugly features, its large impudent 
eyes, and its broad mouth, from which 
only evil words could issue, had with all 
this so .much power and defiance in every 
feature, that one saw a soul constantly 
ready for volcanic outbreaks had given 
the exterior this expression at once ener- 
getic and disorderly. 

Many bitter sufferings, as one might 
read in this physiognomy, had devastated 
this soul, and had changed the naturally 
evil instincts to a boiling hate. 

His shirt torn open, and exposing the 
muscles of the neck, gave to the attitude 
of his high, broad head something vora- 
cious. He looked as if he had been 
ready to throw himself upon the prey 
whose blood he desired to drink. The 
large, clenched hands seemed prepared 
to give the death-blow, and one felt that 
this man's wounded pride, consuming 
ambition, and burning desire for revenge 
would generate a logic whose conclusion 
would he'murder. 

She, the lady, was the heartless pre- 
sumption of aristocracy incarnated in an 
outwardly beautiful form. 

He, Marat, was the fury of the mob let 
loose, who in the word "liberty" only 
understood the destruction of that which 
exists. 

There was in the saloon no other por- 
trait, and thus not a likeness which rop- 
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resented the true liberty, that is to Bay, 
the people's strivings for moral, political, 
and religious freedom through enlighten- 
ment and ciyilization. 

What was lacking in this room could 
also have been said at that moment to be 
wanting in the French Republic, where 
Danton, Marat, and Robespierre had hith- 
erto played the leading parts, and had 
secretly striven and intrigued among 
themselves for the position of Dictator. 

Jerome had for a long time suflFered 
his eyes to dwell upon the two portraits ; 
then he said to himself, — 

" The play of 'chance with us mortals is 
yet very wonderful ! In htm 1 approved 
the new opinions, to him I attached my- 
self through love of the idea of liberty, 
and his followers became her murderers, 
her whom I loved and whose disdain so 
wounded my heart that I consented to 
and was a witness of these massacres. 
And yet would I rather have given my 
own life than that a single drop of her 
blood should have been shed. Of all these 
heartless and proud aristocrats, this one 
alone I desired to save, yet she became 
one of the first victims. And now, now 
it is I, the only one in whom Marat had 
confidence, for whom he entertained affec- 
tion, who take upon myself to procure 
his murderess an advocate, that is to 
say, one who may possibly be able to 
save her. 

"Marat,** continued Jerome with a sigh, 
" this man who fearlessly pursued his aim 
through streams of blood, would curse me 
if he could, for wishing to save the beau- 
tiful one who snatched him from life before 
he could see his dream of a 'complete 
reconstruction of society realized." 

Jerome drew his hand across his fore- 
head and then stretched it towards Ma- 
rat's portrait, adding, — 

"Yet, you have already drunk too 
much blood ; it is time that a bandage be 
put upon the wound France has received." 

He turned his eyes to the lady's like- 
ness and added, — 



"You have both passed away. You 
have both fallen victims to the ideas you 
held. Now the moment has come for the - 
true freedom to spring up from the soil 
you have fattened with blood." 

Jerome turned away from the pictures 
and left his dwelling to repair to the pres- 
ident of the Revolutionary tribunal, Man- 
tonne. 

On the way he solaced his soul with 
the beautiful dream, that with Marat's 
faU men would no longer believe the guil- 
lotine to be the best' means for the advance- 
ment of the happiness of France. 

But the first year of the Reign of Terror 
was- not yet ended. The day was still 
distant when executions should cease 
to contribute to the diversion of the 
rabble. 



All Paris knew the hour when Charlotte 
Corday was to appear before the tribunal. 
In consequence, an immense crowd filled 
the building by seven o'clock in the 
morning, who were brought there from 
curiosity, detestation, or pity. 

Upon the arrival of the accused, an 
ominous murmur was heard. It sounded 
as if the multitude of mouths had uttered 
a unanimous curse. 

Among the foremost of those who had 
succeeded in reaching the hall, was a 
youth with a tall, slender, and delicate 
figure and an engaging face. 

He had large blue eyes and fine featinres. 
One could see plainly that he was not a 
child of the South, but a stranger, who 
with perfect impartiality and desire of 
information had appeared to witness this 
remarkable drama. 

Near him stood another youth, whose 
marble pale face and harmonious beauty 
was completely disfigiu-ed by the wild 
grief depicted upon it. 

This latter was Elias. 

Behind these two was seen a young 
man, a whole head taller than the youths, 
and of an athletic build. 
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The accused was brought through the 
crowd. 

As she advanced the murmur became 
hushed. AH these people whose eyes 
were fastened upon her seemed struck 
with amazement at the sight of so much 
beauty, nobility, and youth. 

While the muttering and curses died 
away upon the lips of the multitude, 
Charlotte Corday took her place upon the 
prisoner's bench. 

One could say that the eyes of Elias 
and the stranger standing near him de- 
voured Charlotte, who carried her head 
with unsought and native dignity, while 
a blush of modesty and agitation tinged 
her cheeks. 

When, after the space of some moments, 
she raised her downcast look, it fell upon 
Elias. For some seconds it rested on the 
youth's face, and Elias had at once the 
sweet and sorrowful satisfaction of read- 
ing in her large blue eyes, not only that 
he was recognized, but also that her 
heart was thankful that she in this mo- 
ment, when all seemed to have abandoned 
her, had a being near her who with sym- 
pathy and affection followed the course 
of her sad fate. 

The first question that was put to her 
was, if she had any advocate.* 

Charlotte answered the question in 
the negative. After which the president 
called out, — 

" Chaveau Lagarde ! " t 

The advocate t«ok his place. 

Charlotte looked at him. She seemed 
to inquire whether he was a man who 
would fulfil his office in a manner worthy 
of her. 

There was in -the whole exterior of the 
young, fearless advocate something which 
inspired confidence ; something which 

* This trial scene is after on historical work, 
+ He was at that time universally known for 
his superior eloquence, his courage during the 
suit, and his ability to draw the audience with 
him. He became later historically celebrated 
as Marit Antoinette's advocate. 



seemed to promise that, as ha had suf- 
ficient resolution, in these times when 
the advocate so easily shared the fate of 
the accused, to take upon himself her 
cause, he would also conduct it in an 
honorable manner.* 

When the president pronounced his 
name, the tall man behind Elias bent 
down to him and whispered, — 

"Chaveau Lagarde is the one whose 
name I yesterday would not mention." 

Elias turned round and bestowed a 
grateful look upon Jerome. 

The accusation was now read. Char- 
lotte displayed perfect calmness and 
maintained unchanged her dignified bear- 
ing. Not a muscle moved in her face. 

Then followed the examination of the 
witnesses ; but when Marat's so - called 
widow, Albertine, with tears and sobs was 
brought forward, Charlotte interrupted 
her, and exclaimed in a voice full of 
emotion, — 

" I am Maraf s murderer. I have never 
intended to deny an act of which I am 
proud.'* 

In a voice clear, earnest, and melodious, 
Charlotte related that her first plan had 
been to kill him while sitting in the Con- 
vention, but that she had been obliged 
to give it up and employ strategy in 
order to succeed. 

"I myself despised this means," con- 
tinued she, with humility ; " but it was 
the only way in which I could reach him 
and execute my design." 

"What led you to the determina- 
tion to murder Marat ? " asked the presi- 
dent. 

" His crimes," answered Charlotte. 

" What do you mean by his crimes 1 " 

*^ AH the calamities he has occasioned 
since the beginning of the Revolution ; all 
the innocent blood he has shed." 

" Is it a long time since you have had 
this intention to murder him ] " 

" Ever since the day when the deputiei 
of the people were proscribed." 

" Who instigated you to this act ] " 
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" Myself, alone." 

"What object had you in Marat's 
murder ] " 

"To put an end to the misfortunes of 
France, to restore peace to my beloved 
country." 

"Do you think that you have killed 
alltheMaratsr' 

" No, ah no," exclaimed Charlotte sor- 
rowfully, but added immediately, "yet, 
I have killed one man to save a hundred 
thousand ; sacrificed one wretch to save 
the innocent. I have thus succeeded 
perhaps in giving those who intend to 
follow in his footsteps the apprehension 
that from the blood of their victims there 
shall for each one of them spring up an 
avenger who shall make them share 
Marat's fate." 

During the whole examination had 
Elias stood immovable. He was like one 
who had become petrified. The alter- 
nating expressions of admiration and an- 
guish which were read in the look con- 
stantly directed upon Charlotte alone 
indicated that he belonged to the number 
of the living. 

After Fouquier Tinville resumed the 
examination and urged the penalty of 
death, Chaveau Lagarde stepped forward. 
His speech was short and energetic. He 
concluded it thus : — 

"Citizens, in these confessions of the 
most aggravated circmnstances by the 
accused lies her defence. This com- 
posure, this self-denial, which from one 
point* of view are sublime, are yet not 
natural ; they could not be explained 
otherwise than through the most over- 
strained political fanaticism, which placed 
the dagger in her hand. It is for you to 
judge what weight this inflexible fanati- 
, cism ought to have in the balance of 
justice. I refer the question to your 
consciences. May they pronounce the 
verdict ! " 

When Chaveau Lagarde finished, a 
death-like silence prevailed in the hall. 

A deep convulsive sigh heaved Elias's 



breast. He understood that this silehco 
contained in it a death-sentence. 

A shudder passed through the youth's 
body. It seemed to him for several sec- 
onds as if he had seen an abyss open 
and devour Charlotte, himself, the judges, 
and the whole audience. He closed his 
eyes ; but with a powerful effort of his will 
he tried to command his excited feelings 
to silence. He forced the confused 
thoughts to order, and the raging blood 
to flow calmly, so that after a moment's 
interval, when he again looked up, his 
mind was perfectly clear. He said to 
himself, — 

" I will be strong, I ivHl not succimib 
to grief as long as her heai*t still beats.*' 

The judges pronounced unanimously 
the penalty of death. 

Elias's eyes rested upon Charlotte. 

She heard the sentence with unchanged 
features. Then she turned to Chaveau 
Lagarde, and thanked him with some 
obliging words for defending her just as 
she would have wished to be defended. 

When she was taken from the tribunal 
back to the Conciergerie, Elias was on the 
point of falling to the ground. 

In spite of all efforts, his limbs would 
not sustain him. An extreme dizziness 
overpowered the poor boy, and, without 
knowing what he did, he grasped the first 
object that stood near him. 

He had laid hold of the young stran- 
ger's arm. 

This person, who had not once turned 
his eyes from Charlotte Corday, looked 
unavoidably at his neighbor, and started 
at Elias's distorted aspect. He exclaimed 
with syinpathy and in broken French, — 

"You are ill ; allow me to assist youf 

In place of answering, Elias mur- 
mured, — 

"They have carried her away. She 
is in the Conciergerie. Her next course 
will be the guillotine." 

" Follow me, I will bring you to her," 
uttered a voice quite low in Elias's ear. 

Instantly he let go of the stranger's 
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arm. The words whispered to him had 

restored his power over himself, so that 

body and soul once more obeyed his wUl. 

Following Jerome, he left the tribunal 



A young artist by the name of Hauer 
had, during the session of the tribunal, 
begim to sketch Charlotte Corday's fea- 
tures, so as to transmit them to posterity. 

When Charlotte had been taken back 
to prison, the jailer announced to her 
that the artist had had permission to fin- 
ish his work in the prison, in the case 
Charlotte had no objection to it. She 
replied, that the artist was welcome. 

Hauer was brought in. He was fol- 
lowed by a youth, who carried his draw- 
ing-materials. 

Charlotte's first glance fell upon the 
painter, who immediately said, — 

"Here is a person, who, before I be- 
gin my work, desires to bid you a pain- 
ful farewell. One of my fi-iends has pro- 
cured him entrance." 

At these words Charlotte's eyes fell on 
the painter's attendant. She started and 
exclaimed sorrowfully, — 

" You Jiere ! My God, to what dan- 
gers you expose yourself ! " 

Elias, for it was he, threw himself at 
her feet, stammering, — 

" why have I been bom, since w^ith 
my life I have been able to do nothing 
for your deliverance ! " 

"D.eath is my deliverer," answered 
Charlotte. " Do you believe that I de- 
sire to escape my fate ? No.'* 

She reached him both her hands, add- 
ing with an indescribably mild expres- 
sion, — 

" The Lord has in his great mercy sent 
you to me, that my last moments might 
be cheered by the consciousness that 
there was near me one sympathizing 
heart. I thank you for the affection you 
have bestowed upon me. Now preserve 
your, own life, so that you can one day 



say to my surviving compatriots : 'Char- 
lotte Corday made herself a murderess in 
order to save France. Farewell, may God 
protect you ! ' " 

Charlotte bent down and added with 
deep earnestness, — 

" Rise up, you must now go, I require 
it" . 

Elias rose immediately. 

She drew a little ring firom one of her 
fingers and gave it to him, while she 
said, — 

" Take this souvenir ; and now a long, 
an eternal farewell." 

In the next moment the jailer Richard 
had conducted EUas out of the prison. 

Somewhat later the executioner en- 
tered Charlotte's cell. 

Before the door of the prison stood Je- 
rome. He brought the half-unconscious 
Elias away. 



Leaning against the wall of the prison, 
and entirely insensible to what was pass- 
ing around him, Elias awaited the mo- 
ment when Charlotte Corday should be 
taken to the place of execution. 

An unnatural tension of the mind up- 
held his courage, and it was easy to fore- 
see that, when this ceased, it would be 
all over with the strength of both soul 
and body. 

By Elias's side, and without being re- 
marked by him, we find Jerome, who 
was greeted by some acquaintances with 
much sympathy. They condoled with 
Bassal over the great loss he and his 
country had sustained, and they spoke of 
the grief Jerome must have felt over 
his friend Marat's end. 

Not even these professions of sorrow 
could attract Elias's attention. He was 
dead to all except the doomed one. 

At last the executioner's cart drove 
up. 

The prison gates opened. Charlotte 
Corday appeared, with her hands bound 
behind her, and clad in the red woollen 
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shirt which constituted the death gar- 
ment. 

A violent thunder-storm burst out at 
the same time. The rain poured down 
from the heavens, and the lightning cut 
through space with its flames of fire. 

Notwithstanding this, all the streets 
and squares through which the proces- 
sion was to pass were filled with people. 

When Charlotte stepped into the cart, 
Elias stood at her side. Their eyes met. 
She gave him a friendly farewell look, ac- 
companied by a mild and grateful smile. 

The sinister vehicle was now in motion. 
It proceeded on its course. 

About it swayed the tumultuous mass. 

Hordes of savage women screamed, 
c(iJling down upon Charlotte's beautiful 
head one anathema after another. 

Charlotte fastened a look of the deep- 
est compassion upon them. Their of- 
fences neither tormented nor wounded 
her. She was wholly insensible to it all. 

Her transfigured and beaming expres- 
sion revealed too plainly that she had fin- 
ished her account with the world she 
was now to leave, and that it only re- 
mained for her to render an equivalent 
for the life she had taken. 

When the cart stopped at the place of 
execution, the storm had ceased. The 
evening sun threw its last rays upon 
Charlotte's head and gave to her face a 
pecuhar radiance, which was like the re- 
flection from a halo. 

She lifted a grateful .look toward the 
heavens to thank the Almighty, that he 
allowed the setting sun to send her a last 
greeting on her course to eternity. 

Walking at the side of the cart, Elias 
and Jerome had followed her step by 
step. Now they stood quite near the 
guillotine. 

With a firm and light tread Charlotte 
ascended the steps of the scaffold. 

Yet a few moments, and — the axe 
fell. All was over. Charlotte Corday 
now stood before the judgment-seat of 
the Highest. 



A frenzied laugh was heard at the mo-# 
ment her head rolled down. It came 
from Elias. Grief had put the youth's 
reason to flight. 

It was now the second time that the 
horrors of the Revolution had this effect 
upon hinu 

Jerome took hold of the unhappy boy, 
to try to bring him away from the scene 
of this terrible tragedy. 

The same young stranger who had 
been present at the tribunal had by a 
chance also been placed near Elias and 
Jerome at the execution. 

He offered immediately to assist in 
conveying Elias through the throng ; but 
Jerome thanked him, and assiu-ed him 
that he did not need any assistance. 

In spite of this refusal, the stranger 
went before Jerome and cleared a way for 
him and Elias, whom Jerome literally 
dragged with him. 

When they had succeeded in gaining 
one of the less crowded streets, he con- 
tinued to walk on the other side of Elias, 
who with a bewildered look and a con- 
ftised mumbling suffered himself quite 
unresistingly to be carried along. 

After they had travelled the greater 
part of the way without exchanging a 
word, and just as they turned into Rue 

, Elias staggered. A clear stream of 

blood issued from his lips. Jerome re- 
ceived him and placed him upon a stone 
step near by. 

"Your young friend is in need of a 
physician," said the stranger. "Allow 
me to procure one immediately ! " 

Jerome gave a negative answer, and 
this with a decided tone of dismissal. 

The stranger looked at him and re- 
sponded directly, — 

"You distrust me. You are wrong. 
My pronunciation ought to tell you I 
am not a Frenchman. You can thus 
without fear accept my aid. Who knows, 
I may one day owe you thanks for hav- 
ing given me the opportunity to serve 
you." 
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" Very well," said Jerome, and looked 
around at the empty street to be certain 
that no one listened ; " would you help 
this unfortunate one," he pointed to 
Elias, "then try to find the physician 
whose address is written here." Jerome 
handed him a paper, adding : " Tell him 

to come immediately to Rue ^,No. 0. 

If you need at any time a service in re- 
turn, then Jerome Bassal is to be found 
at Rue des Cordeliers, No. 7." 

The stranger took the physician's ad- 
dress and hurried off. Jerome lifted 
Ellas upon his strong shoulder, and car- 
ried him to his home. 



With all possible pomp and parade 
Marat was buried, and was worshipped 
after his death by the demented people 
as a demigod. 

Charlotte Corda/s dagger, which had 
put an end to the monster's life, instead of 
stopping the effusion of blood, had rather 
opened all the veins of France ; for the 
Reign of Terror continued with an aug- 
mented fury. 

The year 1794 began as 1793 had end- 
ed, that is to say, executions were the 
order of the day. 

Danton and Robespierre endeavored, 
each in his own way, to undermine the 
power of the other. 

Danton, one of the chief personages 
during the September horrors, was over- 
thrown at last by Robespierre, who had 
both feared and hated his rival. 

Fate had ordained that Danton should 
fall just when the almighty power of love 
had brought him to think with remorse 
upon the cruelties committed, and when 
he began to perceive that the freedom 
and happiness of France could not possi- 
bly be subserved by this race of men. 

Of these three men, who during the 
bloody days of the Revolution played the 
leading parts, only one now remained. It 
was easy to perceive that his hour also 



would soon come, though he, as the most 
systematic, preserved himself the longest. 

Robespierre had absorbed all the others 
and made them his victims. He can also 
be said to Constitute the Revolution's last 
word, but a word written in such signs 
that one could not have interpreted them. 

After Charlotte Corday had delivered 
Robespierre from Marat, and he had him- 
self succeeded in removing Danton, he 
had at last reached the . point for which 
he had striven from the beginning, with- 
out losing it from sight for an instant. 

He had decided, namely, that the Revo- 
lution should concentrate itself in one 
person, and that he should be that per- 
son. 

Robespierre was so incorporated with 
the Revolution, that he actually lived and 
breathed through it. He therefore con- 
sidered in his turn that, as his soul had 
its existence exclusively in the thoughts 
which pertained to the Revolution, it 
ought to embody itself in him. 

Crime is always a sorry means and 
never leads us to the aim we would have 
attained through it : this Robespierre was 
to experience. 

When Danton's head fell beneath the 
axe, April 5, 1794, Robespierre stood at 
the pinnacle of the government. 

During his short absolutism he be- 
lieved himself capable of maintaining his 
power upon two such essentially con- 
flicting principles as virtue and /ear. 

He did not perceive, so short-sighted 
was he, that a system resting upon absurd- 
ity must bring its own downfall with it, . 
and in its destruction bury him. 

Robespierre thought to secure his power 
by intensifying the Reign of Terror, and 
upon this ground he executed remorseless- 
ly even old men and children. 

It is asserted that upwards of sixty 
persons per day were guillotined in Paris, 
besides all of those who in the provinces 
fell victims to this extermination prin- 
ciple. 

While Robespierre and the committee cf 
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public safety thus spread this system of 
horror over all France, time had, as it 
were, stood still for Elias. 

When he had been brought senseless 
to his home by Jerome, the physician 
whom the stranger had called for arrived. 
The doctor succeeded, it is true, after 
many fruitless efforts, in recalling the 
youth to life, but only to prostrate him 
upon a sick-bed. 

Elias had brought on a severe inflam- 
ination of the brain. 

During the first weeks it seemed as if 
he must follow Charlotte Corday into 
eternity, for the physician despaired of 
his recovery ; but when at last youth 
came victorious from the conflict with 
death, and all danger ' for his life was 
over, then his brain was found to have 
suffered so much, that the doctor declared 
months must elapse before his memory 
and mental power would return. 

The first months after his severe illness 
Elias was only a body without a soul, 
and gave no other sign of consciousness 
than the instinctive desire for food and 
drink. 

If any one spoke to him, he stared at 
them without comprehension. 

Thps 1793 came to an end, and even 
in the beginning of the next year Elias 
was merely a living machine. Only to- 
wards spring did he begin to give signs 
that the mind, which had so long slum- 
bered, was beginning to awake. He 
could now answer the questions which 
Susanna put to him, and manifest dis- 
like when the physician or any other 
strange person showed himself. He 
could not endure any one but Susanna 
near him. 

Still the mental power did not become 
active, he lacked all recollection of what 
had passed and the remembrance of those 
with whom he had been in contact. He 
had forgotten all names, even Susanna's. 

It was probably the habit of seeing her 
constantly at his side which made him 
tolerate her presence; but he connect- 



ed with her no remembrance of the 
past. 

The same day that Elias had been 
brought home ty Jerome, a niece of Su- 
sanna's had arrived, who had lost her 
father and was now entirely unprotected. 
The girl was only fourteen years of age, 
and had no one in the whole world but 
Susanna to whom she could go. 

The old servant also took Judith under 
her care and let her stay, feeling quite 
sure that Elias would have nothing 
against it ; because examples are rare of 
a Jew's failing to protect one of his own 
race.- It thus did not enter Susanna's 
mind that Elias should refuse the father- 
less and motherless child an asylum in 
his home. 

Susanna was so devoted to her race 
and her faith, that she regarded the 
whole people of Israel as one family. It 
was therefore no more than natural that 
Elias should receive in his house an un- 
protected member of the large family. 

Judith also became a true help to Su- 
sanna during Elias's long illness and the 
constant night watching. 

Many times it seemed to Susanna as 
if Abraham's God had sent the child to 
her as an assistance and a comfort in this 
severe trial. 

Judith took care of Elias with unwearied 
tenderness, and with the same zeal would 
she have tended each and any of her own 
faith. 

She had of her poor, faithful Jewish 
parents, from her earliest childhood, 
learned to love all of Judah's tribe as 
brothers and sisters. She was besides 
pious and God-fearing, patient and hum- 
ble, all qualities which made her, though 
young, one of the best and most forbear- 
ing of nurses. 

Elias had had Judith and Susanna al- 
ternately by his sick-bed. His gaze, so 
slowly awakening to the comprehension 
of outer objects, ought thus to have be- 
come accustomed to the girl's features, 
and yet he seemed, as his consciousness 
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returned, to experience displeasure at 
finding her near him. 

His face expressed the same uneasi- 
ness and repugnance when the physician 
visited him as when Judith came in his 
sight. 

This led Susanna, who with the eye 
of a tender mother followed Elias, to re- 
quire J.udith not to appear in his vi- 
cinity when he exchanged the sick-room 
for the former gathering - place of the 
family. 

The young girl obeyed the injimction 
and sat for whole days in the most re- 
mote comer, only that*she might be in 
the same room with him. 

So had time flown, and the 6th of 
April, the harvest-day of Danton's head, 
had passed, without Elias being able to 
realize anything of what had happened. 

After he had regained his bodily 
strength, he used to wander quite me- 
chanically back and forth in the drawing- 
room. 

One afternoon in the middle of April 
he was thus walking. 

The day had been unusually mild, the 
windows were open, and the soft spring 
air streamed in diffusing the fragrance of 
the blooming plants. 

Elias drew several deep breaths, as if 
to inhale the pleasant air; then he 
stopped by one of the windows. 

He stood there motionless a good 
^ while; finally he drew his hand across 
his forehead. 

Something in this motion seemed to 
intimate that he desired* to clear up the 
confused images and shadowy memories 
which pressed themselves upon him. 

In a comer near one of the windows, 
and hidden by the luxuriant flowers 
standing on the floor, sat Judith. 

Susanna was out on some house er- 
rands. 

Judith's eyes were fastened upon Elias, 
in whose otherwise dull and lifeless face 
an unusual activity was discernible. It 
was apparent that thought, which had 



so long been paralyzed, was becoming ac- 
tive again. 

A complete silence prevailed. 

Suddenly three knocks were heard 
upon the door. 

Elias started quickly ; threw a glance 
around the room with an air as if he 
had aiya-kened from a long sleep; he 
then went with swift steps towards the 
door of the anteroom, seemingly with 
the design of admitting the one who 
knocked. 

Judith, who was strictly forbidden by 
Susanna to show herself to Elias, did not 
stir from the spot, but followed him with 
her eyes. 

Just as Elias laid his hand upon the 
door-knob, Susanna came in. 

"Elias, dear child, where do you in- 
tend to go 1 " exclaimed she, quite aston- 
ished to find him with the idea of going 
out. 

Elias turned his head and answered, — 

"My father knocks, I am going to 
open the door for him." With this he 
stood in the anteroom. 

Susanna sprang after him, grasped him 
by the arm, and said in an involuntarily 
sad tone, — 

" Go in, Elias ; it is not Father Jacob 
who knocks. I will go and see who it 
is.'' 

Elias, who was already in the entry, 
stopped at these words, gave a long look 
to Susanna, and said after a moment, — 

" You are right, Susanna, it is not my 
father. He will Ijf ever come again." 

The three knocks at the door were re- 
peated. Elias hurried down the stairs. 

Susanna, who now for nine months had 
not heard him pronounce either his own 
or any one else's name, was joyfully sur- 
prised, and needed some seconds to re- 
cover herself before she could follow him. 

Elias had meantime opened the door. 

Sophie d'Escare stood before him. 

"Elias, dear, beloved Elia^!" exclaimed 
Sophie, and would have thrown herself 
into his arms ; but at the sight of her and 
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the sound of her voice Elias staggered, 
just as if he had received a sudden blow, 
and was near falling powerless. 

Susanna hurried forward to receive 
him. She thought he would fall to the 
floor, but she was mistaken. In the next 
moment he stood erect, with his look fas- 
tened upon Sophie. 

" Do you not recognize me 1 ** stam- 
mered Sophie, looking sorrowfully upon 
him. " Ah, Elias, it is so long since they 
allowed me to see you. I have all this 
time been so unhappy. I was, therefore, 
too glad when you opened the door and 
stood before me." 

Sophie had gone nearer to him, 

Madame Mathiew, who accompanied 
the young girl, had In the mean time 
also entered the door and quite pru- 
dently closed it after them. 

A deep sigh was the only answer Elias 
gave to Sophie's words. He then turned 
away from her and hastened up the stairs. 

In spite of all Susanna's and Madame 
Mathiew's remonstrances, Sophie followed 
him, and seizing his arm she said, when 
Susanna tried forcibly to compel her to 
leave, — 

" Let go of me, Susanna, do you not see 
that the sight of me has restored him the 
use of thought and reason 1 I shall not 
go from his side. Elias," added she, turn- 
ing to him, "speak, tell them that you 
desire me to stay ! You and I have so 
much to say to each other." 

Without looking either at .Sophie or 
the others, Elias said, — 

"Yes, follow me, you and I have in 
fact much to say to each other." 
• The tone had tiow that cold decision 
which distinguished Elias's manner ever 
since his father's death, that is to say, 
previous to his last illness. 

Elias and Sophie entered the family 
room. 

In the short time since Elias had left 
this room his»face had undergone a com- 
plete change. 

Its Boullessness had disappeared, as 



well as the confusion which had charac- 
terized it shortly before the knocking at 
the door. It had now resumed its cold 
and gloomy expression. From the large 
dark eyes shone a reason awakened to full 
and clear consciousness. 

He turned to Susanna and Madame 
Mathiew with the words, — 

" Leave us 1 I would be alone with 
Sophie." 

Susanna had been expressly ordered by 
the physician not to oppose anything that 
Elias could possibly desire, and therefore 
she immediately obeyed this request. 
She went away, toking Madame Mathiew 
with her. 

Judith, whom no one had remarked and 
who was entirely forgotten, sat immova- 
ble in her comer behind the flower-pots. 

When Elias and Sophie were left alone, 
he contemplated her with a sorrowful and 
strange look, saying slowly, — 

" The sight of you, Sophie, has recalled 
so many and so obscure recollections, that 
I have some difficulty in making them 
clear. Some appear so vague and imde- 
oided, that I know not if they are dreams 
or realities. Tell me therefore when and 
where we saw each other last V^ ^ 

His look rested upon Sophie while he 
was waiting for her words to scatter the 
mist in which the nearest occurrences of 
the past were enveloped. 

Already for several weeks he had quite 
confusedly remembered a beautiful wo- 
man, whom it seemed to him he had 
loved ; but with this was connected some 
terrible occurrent5e, what he could not yet 
recollect. 

When Elias stood at the window and 
allowed the- spring breeze to caress his 
brow, the moment before Sophie's arrival, 
his mind had been occupied in trying to 
decide whether the beautiful woman had 
really existed, or was only a creation of 
his imagination. 

The sight of Sophie had suddenly pre- 
sented before his memory the picture of 
an excited and enraged multitude, in the 
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midst of which he saw himseli^ Sophie, 
and the beautiful female form so dear to 
his heart. 

Elias's awakened reason said to him 
then, that Sophie was the one who could 
clear the confusion within him and give 
light to the darkness. 

He felt that there was a period in his 
life which he was not able to call to rec- 
ollection, although he very distinctly re- 
membered all that had passed previously. 

He therefore waited for Sophie's answer 
with a peculiar anxiety. 

The young girl again deliberated with 
herself as to how she should proceed. 

A silence succeeded to his question. 

Elias, who in vain waited for a solution 
of the enigma from Sophie's Hps, exclaimed 
with bitterness, — 

"Sophie, are you so cruel, that you 
answer my words with silence, when you 
ought to see that I am waiting with agony 
what you shalt say 1 I will, I must know 
where we last met." 

" In Marat's abode, when Charlotte 
Corday was taken prisoner," replied Sophie 
in a trembling voice. 

Elias hastily covered his face with his 
hands, threw himself recklessly down in 
a chair, and murmured, — 

"Charlotte Corday ! " 

All that was vague and confiised within 
him was dispelled. The horrors of the 
past stood in vivid relief before his mem- 
ory. The name Charlotte Corday was 
sufficient to call back what had happened. 

Sophie sprang forward, frightened. 
With the revival of this recollection she 
feared she had occasioned him so violent 
a grief, that it would again prostrate him 
upon a sick-bed. She exclaimed, full 
of anguish, 

" Dear Elias, look at me, speak to me ! 
my God, perhaps I now have done you 
much harm ! Pardon ! Pardon ! " 

She sank down upon her knees, 

Elias lifted up his lowered head and 
said, quite calmly, — 

"No, Sophie, you have done me the 



only good that can any more be done me. 
You have given me back the past. Have 
thanks for it ! " 

He pressed her gently aside, rose, and 
intended to leave the room. 

"You are going," cried Sophie with 
pain, " and that without having said to 
me a single word of friendship or tender- 
ness." 

Elias turned to her. His expression 
was cold and dark when he repHed, — 

" Ask not friendship or tenderness 
from me ; I have them for no one. Once, 
I remember, you were to me a dear friend. 
We were then two sorrowful children. 
Later you became to me a sacred inher- 
itance from my father ; now — now you 
are the duty for which I live. That is 
all. If you hold me dear, then cease to 
do that ! If you remember the time 
when I had a brother's feelings for you, 
then forget it, and see in me only the ex- 
ecutor of Jacob Levitain's last will ! " 

"You then possess no affection for 
me 1 " faltered Sophie. 

"No!" 

"Elias, you are cruel," sobbed the 
young girl ; " and I who was so heartily 
convinced that you loved me as deeply 
as I love you ! " 

" The one I loved, those of your faith 
have beheaded. My father have they 
murdered, my whole life have they de- 
spoiled, and I — I to love any one who is 
called a Christian ! Impossible ! Is it 
not these who have killed all the tender 
feelings in my breast 1 " 

He hastened from the room. 

This time Sophie did not hold him 
back. She only clasped her hands tft- 
gether over her unquiet breast, bowed 
her head humbly, and whispered from the 
depths of her agonized heart a silent 
prayer 



The same day in the afternoon we 
find Sophie sitting with her work in 
Madame Montr's saloon. She had re- 
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turned a couple of hours previous from 
her visit to Elias. 

The saloon was illuminated with un- 
jusual brilliancy. It had an appearance 
as if they expected company in the even- 
ing. 

Madame Morier is reclining in a fau- 
teuil. Over her energetic and usually 
calm countenance hovers an expression 
of anxiety and thoughtfulness. Her eyes 
are fixed upon Sophie, who is sewing 
rapidly. The young girl's cheeks are 
perfectly colorless. 

After the space of a moment, Madame 
Morier called Sophie to her. She came 
and placed herself at the feet of her 
motherly friend. 

"You are pale, my child,'* said Ma- 
dame Morier ; she took Sophie imder the 
chin and raised her face. You suffer 
still from your tenderness for Elias Levi- 
tain. I had hoped that now, when, 
according to what you haye yourself 
said, we can consider him recovered, you 
would become calmer and more con- 
tented." 

"And I am so," answered Sophie in an 
unsteady voice. " Yes, I feel thoroughly 
grateful towards God, who has restored 
him his health." 

Some involuntary tears glided down 
her cheeks and fell upon Madame Mo- 
rier's hand. 

"And yet you weepl" responded the 
latter. 

" Ah, mother, do not mind my tears," 
exclaimed Sophie, and leaned her head 
against Madame Morier's breast. " It 
would now be impossible for me to tell 
you the reason for them. There are 
griefs which we would rather keep to our- 
selves, at least so long as they pain us 
most." 

"I know that, and shall not distress 
you with any questions ; but I had de- 
sired you this evening to be strong enough 
to listen to something which I am obliged 
to tell you. I ought to have already 
communicated it to you long before this." 



"Speak, and be assured that I am 
sufficiently strong to hear all that you 
may have to tell me." 

"Even if it contains an addition to 
your grief? " 

"Yes, even then. Every trial that 
God imposes upon me I will bear with- 
out murmuring," replied Sophie meekly. 

"My sweet child, to you the saying, 'true 
submission constitutes real heroism,* can 
be fitly applied. Well, I will be brief; 
you must as soon as to-morrow morning 
leave me and my house." 

" Shall I separate from you 1 " 

" A bitter necessity forces me to con- 
fide you to safer hands than mine. The 
same day Danton's head fell, this meas- 
ure ought to have been taken. God 
grant that it may not now be too late, so 
that my weakness shall bring some mis- 
fortune." 

" Misfortune ! " rejoined Sophie, and 
looked frightened at Madame Morier. 
" Can any such threaten you 1 " 

"Yes!" 

" And wherefore 1 " 

" I am bom a Danton, and — " 

A servant at this moment annoimced : 
" Citizen HaHhon:' 

A tall, slender youth entered the sa- 
loon. He saluted Madame Morier re- 
spectftdly. 

In the fine, noble countenance we rec- 
ognize the youth who was at Charlotte 
Corday's execution, he who took upon 
himself to procure a physician for Elias, 
when Jerome carried him senseless to 
his home. 

Harthon spoke a few courteous words 
to Madame Morier, and then took his 
place near Sophie. 

" Have you visited Levitain to-day 1 " 
inquired he, and regarded Sophie with a 
searching glance. 

" Yes, I have seen him," answered she, 
without looking up. 

"How was he]" 

" Elias is now entirely recovered." 

Some of Madame Morier's friends now 
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arrived, and soon they and the hostess 
were engaged in an animated conversa- 
tion. 

In Madame Morier's evening circle 
politics were never spoken of; neither 
were there seen any of those who were 
at that time active on public affairs. 
They assembled at her house generaDy 
once a week, and then the company con- 
sisted of some unassuming artists, poets, 
and savans, all persons who desired quite 
unremarked to pursue their career,. happy 
to avoid attracting public attention. 

The conversation between them turned 
exclusively upon the fine arts, literature, 
and science. 

Of the storms which shook France, 
how the new Republic solved its problems 
and who were sacrificed, these were ques- 
tions which they never discussed at Ma- 
dame Morier's. 

One would have been tempted to be- 
lieve that the events of the day lacked 
all interest both for her and for those 
who belonged to her society. 

On the above-mentioned evening, they 
assembled in Madame Morier's saloon for 
the first time since Danton's execution ; 
but yet not a word was uttered respect- 
ing this event. 

Not one of the guests exhibited either 
in words or manner any -sympathy for 
the hostess, although they well knew 
that she was a relative of the so sadly 
celebrated man. 

The conversation turned upon the dif- 
ference between the Italian and Flemish 
schools of painting. The subject was 
discussed with much vivacity. 

While each one vindicated his opinion, 
Harthon had drawn his chair nearer So- 
phie, and bending down over her embroi- 
dery which he pretended to be looking 
at, he said with lowered voice, — 

"It is now three quarters of a year 
since I learned to know you, that is to 
say, since I began to love you. During 
this time I have done all in my power to 
call forth in you a corresponding feeling ; 



but all I have gained has been a passive 
good-will, and that notwithstanding I 
have forgotten for you fatherland, parents, 
all. I have had but one thought, and 
that thought was you. When chance 
brought me to this house, I was on the 
point of leaving France and returning to 
my own country. I saw you, and I be- 
came chained to the spot where you 
were. Neither my father's commands 
nor my mother's prayers have been able 
to tear me away. I have remained, I 
have hoped, and I have waited, that you 
might one day give me your heart, 
and — " 

"You have done wrong," interrupted 
Sophie ; " hope not, wait not, I shall never 
love you. I can only pray God for you. 
Leave me therefore and forget me." 

" Sophie, you are heartless, like all the 
people of your country," muttered Har- 
thon excitedly. " You know how deeply 
I love you, and yet you can still, quite 
carelessly, without any mercy, drive me 
from you." 

Sophie smiled sadly. It was but a 
few hours since she had been yet more 
unmercifully repulsed. What had she 
not heard from the one she held dear % 
He had told her she was for him only a 
didy, which he inherited from his father. 
Far better then, that she had been noth- 
ing at all. 

The grief which with unabated force 
lacerated her soul did not however ren- 
der her insensible to the young stranger's 
suffering. She experienced a deep com- 
passion, and replied with an expression 
of indescribable goodness, « — 

" Do not call me heartless, because I 
am true. Ah, I should feel happy if in 
this moment I could give you the affec- 
tion you have striven for ; but that is for 
me impossible." 

" Impossible, and wherefore % " 

"Because I love another," whispered 
Sophie. 

Harthon started. He seized Sophie's 
hand and uttered in a beseeching voice, — 
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" And this other, what is his name ?" 

"Eliajs Levitain." 

"i4 Jew I " exclaimed Harthon, amazed. 

The very tone in which a word is pro- 
nounced can express so much I The ejac- 
ulation of the youth implied as much 
pity and contempt as surprise. It was 
apparent that he could not imderstand 
how any one could possibly fall in love 
with a Jewy — how a young girl with So- 
phie's exalted soul could love a person 
belonging to a despised and downtrodden 
race. 

His look too plainly betrayed how 
much he thought she was degrading her- 
self by this feeling. 

Sophie, who could be said to possess 
within her something of divine truth and 
goodness, mised her head with noble dig- 
nity and calmly met his disapproving look 
as she said, — 

" Before God and the Republic we are 
all alike." 

" God and the Republic^'' repeated Har- 
thon. 

He could not add anything more, for 
the doors of the saloon were thrown open, 
and upon the threshold appeared a com- 
missary with the tricolored scarf around 
his waist. 

Behind him were seen several gendarmes. 

At the sight of these persons the com 
pany became pale as death, and ex- 
changed anxious and uneasy looks. 

The only one who maintained her 
calmness was Madame Morier. She rose 
immediately and seemed not in the least 
surprised. 

One could *have believed that she ex- 
pected these guests, who during the pres- 
ent period always brought misfortune 
and sorrow with them. 

The conmiissary turned to her directly, 
saying, — 

"Are you Anaire Danton, widow of 
Charles Morier 1 " 

" Yes, citizen, I am that person." 

" Further, Sophie Morier, your daugh- 
ter]*' 



" I have no daughter, she is dead," an- 
swered Madame Morier in a firm tone. 

"You lie," retorted the conunissaiy, 
roughly. " Who then is that person 1 " 
He pointed to Sophie. 

" A young girl by the name of Sophie 
d*Escare, who for a year has been visiting 
at my house." 

" That is nothing to me. She is noted 
down as your daughter and shall follow 
you to prison." 

The commissary, turning to the gen- 
darmes^ — 

" Seize and take away the prisoners," 
he ordered. 

Harthon placed himself before Sophie, 
probably in the foolish intention of inter- 
posing himself as a shield ; but Madame 
Morier whispered to him, — 

" Your death sentence and ours is irrev- 
ocably sealed, if you offer any resistance. 
Tell Elias Levitain what has happened. 
He must save Sophie." 

She then turned to the young girl and 
took her by the hand, saying, — 

" Come, my poor child, we must follow 
them." 

They conveyed Madame Morier and 
Sophie from the room. 

But before this the commissary had 
noted down the names and residences of 
all the persons present, and especially at- 
tached himself to Harthon. 

Madame Morier's letters and papers 
were also appropriated. 



As soon as the prisoners had been 
taken away, the little company hastened 
to take their departure. One and all 
stole %way trembling for the morrow and 
their own safety. 

At that time it only required to be in 
contact with an arrested person to share 
the same fate. 

When all the other guests had hurried 
away, Harthon still remained in the de- 
serted saloon, where Madame Mathi^w 
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did not dare to venture, lest they might 
return and take her also. 

On the entrance of the commissary, 
she had hurried to hide herself in the 
garret. 

" Elias Levitain," muttered Harthon, 
when he was alone. " No, a thousand 
times no, not him ! And besides, what can 
a Jewish hoy do to save themi Nothing." 

He considered a moment upon what 
was to be done. 

Inquietude and melancholy were ex- 
hibited in his noble features, but also re- 
flection. One could see in the high 
arched brow that the youth possessed in 
the greatest degree the Northerner's usual 
coolness in life's most critical moments, 
and that he with his judgment endeavored 
to find out the way in which he should 
now proceed. 

He did not revolve any impracticable 
plans for Sophie's rescue as Elias had 
done when Charlotte Corday was impris- 
oned. No, the boy of eighteen from the 
North entirely 'hushed the feelings which 
in the first moment's excitement had 
nearly tempted him to an indiscreet and 
foolish act, and tried with calm reason's 
assistance to find a means to save So- 
phie from the sad fate which hovered 
over her young head. 

After a somewhat long deliberation, 
Harthon had taken his resolution and 
repaired to Rue des Cordeliers to hunt 
up Jerome Bassal. 

Harthon addressed himself to Jerome, 
because he hoped from him to receive 
advice in reference to what could be done 
for the benefit of the imprisoned ones. 

Arrived at Bassal's house, he found 
Jerome at home, to his great joy, and 
was immediately shown in to the yoimg 
citizen. 

When he saw Harthon, Jerome went 
to meet him; saying in a friendly and 
familiar tone, — 

** I am glad to see you, although you 
we never visible, except when you offer 
to serve me." 



"This time, however, it would have 
been better if I had not needed to come 
here," answered Harthon. " The res^son 
which has brought me here is more than 
sad." 

" Indeed ; let me then at once hear it. 
Perhaps I may now, in my turn, be of ser- 
vice to you." 

" Not to me, but possibly to some 
others. Madame Morier and Sophie 
were arrested an hour since and taken 
to the Conciergerie." 

"Is Sophie d'Escare arrested f ex- 
claimed Jerome. 

"Yes!" 

" Wherefore 1 She lives such a quiet 
and retired life." 

" But that does not prevent Madame 
Morier from being bom a Danton," inter- 
rupted Harthon. " Nothing more is re- 
quired for the Republic to imprison and 
execute ; and you call it liberty, brother- 
hood, and equality, when a name can be 
sufficient to bring one to the guillotine." 

" If Madame Morier is a Danton, then 
there is no rescue for her," said Jerome 
sadly. 

" But you can easily comprehend that 
the young girl at least must be saved I " 
exclaimed Harthon. "If the Republic 
absolutely guillotines Madame Morier 
for simply bearing the same name that 
one of the men had borne which it 
first accepted and afterward executed, 
then — " 

" At least Sophie is not to be blamed 
for it," interrupted Jerome. He reached 
Harthon his hand in adieu, adding : " I 
must hasten, if I am to succeed in snatch- 
ing the young girl from the scaffold. 
Thanks, however, you have done me the 
greatest of all services." 

Jerome hurried away. 



We will now cast a glance upon wliat 
had passed in Levitiun's house after 
Sophie's departure. 
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When Elias had left her he shut him- 
Belf up in his room and was not seen for 
the rest of the day. 

In vain had Susanna knocked on the 
door and entreated that he should open 
it. The only answer she received was 
the sound of his steps, which gave indi- 
cation that he was walking back and forth 
upon the floor. 

As fruitless as it had been for Susanna 
to induce Elias to open the door, was it 
for her to obtain of Judith any informa- 
tion of what had passed between Elias 
and Sophie. The girl absolutely refused 
to say anything about it. 

The whole night Elias continued his 
perambulations. Only towards morning 
did the steps cease. 

In the forenoon, at the time when he 
was accustomed, before his sickness, to 
go to his uncle's office, he walked into the 
drawing-room. 

He was dressed to go out. 

His countenance, though very pale, 
had its former expression of sternness 
and gloom. 

The first look that Susanna threw 
upon him told her that he was now 
completely recovered, and the same re- 
served, cold, and inaccessible Elias as 
before his illness. 

The old servant made some inquiries, 
which he answered quite brusquely. 

He took his hat to go. At the same 
moment there was a knock at the door. 

Elias turned to Susanna, saying, — 

" Gro and see who wants to come in." 

With lagging steps Susanna obeyed, 
but came back instantly with pale and 
distorted features. 

" Abraham's God, assist us ! They in- 
sist upon the door being opened in the 
name of the law." 

" You have then immediately obeyed 
the command," said Elias, calmly. 

" No, Elias, no ; you must hide your- 
self, it is you they will arrest. Go up 
there, and I shall let them search the 
whole house. Yes, they may willingly 



tear me to pieces, only that they do not 
find you." 

The old woman had thrown herself at 
his feet and embraced his knees. 

Elias tore himself from her saying 
coldly, — 

' " Cease this childishness ! If it is me 
they seek, I do not want them to be 
obliged to wait." 

He hastened down and opened the 
door quickly. 

" Are you Elias Levitain % " asked the 
commissary, who stepped in. 

. " That is my name," answered Elias. 

"You will follow us. You are ac- 
cused of having plotted against the Re- 
public and of being in complicity with 
Widow Morier, who is arrested." 

At these, words Elias shivered. 

" Is the Widow Morier arrested ] " 
.asked he. 

"Yes, she as weU as her daughter. 
Now then march ! " 

Sophie arrested ! Sophie, whom Elias 
had sworn to protect and shelter from 
all misfortune ! Sophie, whom Jacob in 
his last moments had confided to him ! 

How had Elias fulfilled the duty 
toward the fatherless and motherless 
girll Ah! he had forgotten her, given 
himself up to a passion for a strange 
woman, and abandoned Sophie utterly to 
the care of others. 

It was a bitter moment for Elias, 
whose strong sense of duty accused him. 

He reproached himself for the fate which 
had befallen Sophie, and felt that, if she 
fell a victim, his neglect was the cause of 
it, and then it only remained for him to 
die, as he could not possibly live pur- 
sued by this consciousness. 

The most terrible feature of his situa- 
tion was that he himself, deprived of 
liberty, could make no attempt to save 
her. 

Elias had during the past night consid- 
ered himself to have gone through the 
whole scale of earthly miseries ; but he 
deceived himself 
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The tortures which he now experienced 
were entirely new, and showed that, how- 
ever much we may have suflfered, there 
are always fresh afflictions remaining. 

The source of suffering is inexhausti- 
ble, and there has not yet been found an 
individual so unhappy that he could not 
have become more wretched stilL 

When Elias stood at the gate of the 
prison, he turned to one of the gtnr 
darmes whose good-natured countenance 
inspired confidence, and said, — 

" Do you know Citizen Jerome Bas- 
sair' 

"Do I know him ! " exclaimed the 
gendarme. " Marat called him his son, 
and the one thus styled by the people's 
friend is well known to us all." 

" In such a case I desire you to inform 
him that I and the Widow Morier's daugh- 
ter have been arrested. You will there- 
by do Bassal a service." 

"Good, he shall know it." . 

The prison gates were closed upon 
Elias. It seemed to him as if he had 
entered into the vestibule of the grave. 

A whole day and night elapsed with- 
out Ehas's learning anything of what had 
become of Sophie, or why he himself was 
deprived of his freedom. 

Hour after hour he expected to be 
brought before the tribunal, but he 
waited in vain. The time seemed to 
him like a whole eternity, every fleeting 
moment filled his soul with agony. He 
asked himself continually, — 

" What fate is now Sophie's 1 " 

The evening came. The darkness and 
the silence only contributed to make the 
thought more dismal. 

Before his mind came constantly the 
harrowing images of Sophie's execution. 

He seemed to see the sinister outlines 
of a scaffold to which Sophie was ascend- 
ing with heavy steps. He closed his 
eyes; but then it seemed to him as if 
the axe had fallen and he heard the am- 
putated head roll down. 

While these horrible images played 



with his imagination, the night passed 
and the day dawned again. 

At eight o'clock in the morning the 
prison door opened. 

They came to take him to the revolu- 
tionary tribimal. 

In one of the gendarmes Elias recog- 
nized the same man by whom he had 
sent the message to Jerome. 

" I can greet you from Citiien Bassal," 
said the gendarme; "he bade me tell 
you that you can be calm, as you do not 
know Sophie's origin, and he alone does." 

Elias very readily comprehended that 
Jerome, with his greeting, would advise 
him of a way to save Sophie. He un- 
derstood that all now depended upon 
referring all that concerned Sophie to 
Jerome's testimony. 

The first question which was put to 
Elias was, "In what relation he had 
stood to Widow Morier." 

He answered that he had had no 
other transaction with her, than to put 
under her care a young girl, whom his 
late father had adopted. 

"What is the name of this young 
girl % " asked the president. 

" Sophie d'Escare ; she has during these 
later times been called Morier." 

" Who are Sophie's parents % " 

" She has none ; they are dead." 

"Who was her father?" 

"That question can Citizen Bassal 
best answer, for I only know that in 
1791 she arrived at my father's house, and 
was by him adopted as his foster-daugh- 
ter." 

" Who confided her to his care 1 " 

" That is not known to me." 

" Was it an aristocrat 1 " 

" My father had no transactions with 
such." 

"What induced your father to take 
upon himself the care of the young 
girl]" 

" I do not know." 

They now passed over to Elias's person- 
ality and the correspondence that they 
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knew him to have carried on with Ma- 
dame Morier. 

They wanted to know of what it had 
treated, and when Elias told them it 
only concerned Sophie d'Escare, they re- 
jected this explanation upon the ground 
that both Madame Morier and Sophie 
had destroyed the letters. 

Had it only related to private affairs, 
the correspondence would not have re- 
quired this prudence. 

They then produced a letter which 
Madame Morier had commenced to Elias, 
the only one they had found in her bu- 
reau. In this letter the language ap- 
peared somewhat mystical, and. it was 
evident that a secret understanding ex- 
isted between them. 

With a calmness and perspicacity 
which showed that he was n'ow governed 
only by his sense of duty and his under- 
standing, Elias endeavored to make it 
clear that the letters referred exclusively 
to Sophie ; but they attached no impor- 
tance to his words. 

Finally Elias cited Jerome Bassal as 
the one who, better than any one else, 
could testify to the truth of what he 
said. 

Then Elias was conducted back to the 
prison. 

Again a day passed, another, and 
finally three days, without Elias being 
further called before the tribunal or 
knowing anything of what passed out- 
side of his prison. 

These days were years, the hours were 
months, and Elias dragged forth his life 
in a state of mind impossible to describe. 

If merely his own life had been in 
danger, it would have been perfectly 
indifferent how the sentence fell. He 
would even have wished to follow Char- 
lotte Corday and die as she had died ; but 
now it was Sophie's life that was threat- 
ened, hers which he was to protect, and 
for whose sake he had imposed it upon 
Jumself to live. 

On the fourth day in the morning the 



prison doors opened, and the jailer de- 
clared that Elias was free. 

He inmiediately inquired after the 
fate of Widow Morier. 

"She was guillotined yesterday, ** an- 
swered the keeper. 

"And her daughter 1" Elias scarcely 
dared to breathe. 

" She is spared until a ftirther oppor- 
tunity.'* 

" Are you sure of that 1 '* 

" Am I sure ! " exclaimed the keeper. 
" That I am ; for you know, citizen, that 
for my own pleasure I am in the habit 
of taking down the names of all those 
whom the Republic finds it good to make 
a head shorter." 

The gate opened and Elias found him- 
self again in the free air. 

Without a moment's delay he took his 
way directly to Jerome.- 

He entered his house unhindered. All 
doors stood unfastened. The hall, saloon, 
and all the rooms were empty. 

It looked as if the inmates had fled or 
been carried away. 

A terrible thought entered Elias*s mind. 

Could Jerome, in his efforts to save 
Sophie, have drawn upon himself the 
suspicions of the Republic and been ar- 
rested 1 

Elias cast an anxious and searching 
look around him, in the hopes of finding 
something that confirmed or contradicted 
this apprehension. 

His eyes fell upon a closed door; he 
approached it, and it seemed to him that 
he heard stifled sobs. 

He listened. 

It was really some one who was weep- 
ing within. 

Perhaps they have guillotined Bassal, 
thought Elias, and laid his hand upon 
the latch. 

The door gave way without noise ; but 
Elias remained standing motionless upon 
the threshold. 

Sunk down in a fauteuil sat a young wo- 
man with her face hidden in her hands. 
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She wept as those weep who have lost 
all that is dear and precious in life. 

Elias could not see the features hidden 
in the handkerchief; but neither did he 
need to, for he had instantly recognized 
Sophie d*Escare. 

Before her, with his back turned to 
Elias, stood Jerome. 

For some moments the silence was in- 
terrupted only by Sophie's sobs ; at last 
Bassal said, — 

"Your tears pain me. Had I been 
able to save you and Levitain without 
your being compelled to unite your des- 
tiny with mine, then be assured that I 
should have done so. You were to me a 
stranger even to the moment when we 
met before the bar of the tribunal. I have 
thus not been influenced by any self- 
ish desire. At this moment I am glad 
my honor forbade me to visit you during 
Levitain's illness, and that I satisfied my- 
self in apprising Madame Morier that 
in me she had a friend and you a pro- 
tector. Now you must find that when 
I was obliged to make you my wife, 
it was necessity alone which forced me 
to it." 

Elias had supported himself against 
the door-post. When Jerome ceased, he 
murmured, — 

" Sophie his wife ! ^ and stole away 
without having been observed. 



At noon of the same day we find Je- 
rome pacing back and forth in Elias's 
large sitting-room. 

Susanna had immediately upon Je- 
rome's arrival gone to acquaint Elias that 
Citizen Bassal desired to see him ; but 
she tarried exceedingly long with her 
yQung master. 

At last she again appeared. Pale and 
agitated, she communicated to Jerome 
that Elias was so indisposed that he 
could not receive the citizen. 

Jerome looked at the Jewess as if to 



convince himself of the truth of what she 
said. Then he inquired, — 

" Have you been in great anxiety over 
Levitain during the time he was under 
arrest r' 

" My hair has grown gray," answered 
Susanna, pushing back her cap. 

There was something in the tone and 
words which in a truly touching manner 
expressed how much she had suffered. 

"If God once more allowed me to go 
through such agonies, I should die," 
added she weeping. 

" In that case let me see Levitain ! I 
must speak with him." 

Susanna fastened an anxious look upon 
Jerome, as if she had feared he would 
again throw Elias in prison. 

She had an actual horror of the young 
man, because she held in fresh remem- 
brance all his threats during the time he 
had hunted for Sophie, and she had also 
got it into her head that it was he who 
had caused Elias's arrest. 

She kept her eyes fixed upon him for 
some seconds, and then started to re-enter 
the room from whence she had come ; but 
at that moment Elias came in through 
an opposite door. 

At the sight of Jerome a dark flush 
spread over the youth's brow. 

Bassal went towards him, saying, — 

" I have already for a half-hour waited 
in vain to see you, and it astonished 
me that you, after what has passed, sent 
word that you were sick to get rid of 
me. 

Elias threw an angry look upon Su- 
sanna. 

" You are mistaken, citizen. I have not 
said I was sick, but you must ascribe the 
untruth to this woman's shadowy fears. 
I have been in ignorance of your presence 
here." 

. Elias motioned to Susanna to leave the 
room. She seemed however not to notice 
it, but looked alternately at Elias and 
Jerome. Her expression indicated fear 
of some new danger. 
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Elias, impatient at her disobedience, 
said witb a frown, — 

"Susanna, I am waiting for you to 
leave the room." 

The old servant looked sadly upon him 
and moved towards the door. 

" Go without fear ! '' said Jerome, quite 
kindly. " I shall occasion him no evil." 

When Susanna had disappeared, Jerome 
silently handed a letter to Elias and 
threw himself down on a sofa, a» if with 
this motion he would give Elias to under- 
stand that he could read the letter un- 
disturbed. 

Mutely had he received it, and mutely 
did he also go to the window to open and 
peruse it. 

The first glance at the handwriting ap- 
prised him that the letter was from So- 
phie. These were its contents : — 

" Elias, always loved and ever dear 
Ella.8 : — It is only five days since I saw 
you, since sorrowful and unhappy I left 
your home, after you had deprived ine of 
the greatest treasure I possessed, name- 
ly, your affection, your tenderness. 

** The blow came so abruptly, so unex- 
pectedly, so unmercifully, and just in the 
moment when the joy of seeing you again 
filled my whole being, that I felt crudied 
by it. 

"The grief made me forgetftd of the 
submission we owe to Him, who sends us 
sorrow and joy, trial and prosperity. 

" I resisted poorly the first visitation 
of suffering, the first dispersion of my 
dearest dreams, and therefore were new 
pangs to follow close in the wake of the 
first ones. 

" So was God's will, and I bow beneath 
it 

" You know the severe trial thjat Prov- 
idence has let me pass through, my foster- 
mother's arrest and mournful end. Anx- 
iety over your fate, and finally my hearty 
gratitude to God for having saved you, 
these are the convulsions which have 
shaken my souL 



" I am also snatched from the scaffold^ 
where I else should have followed her^ 
whom you gave me for a mother. 

" Elias, the trust which you received 
from your father, in me, you are now 
freed from. 

" I have since yesterday ceased to be a 
diUy to you. You are delivered from the 
burden of protecting the one you can no 
longer hold dear. 

" I myself chose another protector at 
the moment when 1 gave my hand to Je- 
rome Bassal. I am tiow his wife. 

" God will teach me to love my husband, 
so that I can fulfil the duties I have 
taken upon me. 

" You ask perhaps what has induced 
me to accept this obligation. 

" I will tell you. The Republic had 
robbed me of the mother I found in Ma- 
dame Morier ; fear had driven away Ma- 
dame Mathiew, and you had deprived me 
of my friend Elias, I stood thus alone, 
and Providence sent me Jerome Bassal. 

" Now, before I bid you a long and per- 
haps eternal farewell, one prayer : Elias, 
leave France, and do not return till peace 
is restored ; you will inevitably fall a vic- 
tim to the bloodthirstiness which knows 
no limits. I urge you, in your father's 
name, to obey my warning voice. 

"Farewell ; may God the Highest watch 
over and reward you for all the good you 
and your father have done for 

"Sophie D'Escare." 

Elias stood a long time and gazed at 
the beautiful and well-formed characters 
which in no place apprised him of the' 
sacrifice the writer had made to save his 
life. 

She touched upon the marriage with 
Bassal as an act called forth by her own 
need of having a support. 

Elias would have been completely mis- 
led as to the truth, had he not some 
hours previous witnessed her tears, and 
caught J^ome's words, which disclosed 
what had induced Sophie to hnk her 
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young life with that of an entire stran- 
ger. 

In that moment Elias felt that the 
Christian girl in nobleness and high- 
mindedness stood far above him. But 
what thenl this did not show that all 
Christians were magnanimous. No, on 
the contrary, Sophie seemed to be an 
exception to the sad experience Elias con- 
sidered himself to have gained. Besides, 
did not this sacrifice that Sophie had 
made for him bear witness of how cruelty 
and injustice governed her countrymen, 
as both Elias and Sophie were in danger 
of their lives, although they were entirely 
innocent of all plottings against the Re- 
public. 

The impression the letter made upon 
Elias was this, when the first feeling of 
admiration for Sophie had abated, only 
an increased hostility against the French 
people. 

Chance actually so disposed it that 
Jacob Levitain^s most beloved son had 
developed into a fanatic, that is to say, 
to the opposite of what the father him- 
self had been and desired his son to 
become. 

A man such as Jacob Levitain, who 
was governed only by noble and exalted 
moral sentiments, could not very well 
have immoral and bad children. 

Elias had inherited his father's stem 
integrity and fine pride, that did not wish 
to stand in any obligation, without en- 
deavoring to requite it. 

He felt deeper than another the weight 
of the services one rendered him, and 
valued them for the most part above 
their true worth. 

This, the characteristic trait of all the 
Levitain family, explains also why at the 
perusal of Sophie's letter he felt his 
whole soul as if pressed down under the 
weight of the debt of gratitude in which 
he now stood to her. 

He could not have said that he had 
yet paid oif the debt he had inherited 
from his father, and now came Sophie's 



self-saorifice and doubled it many times 
over. 

Elias's knowledge of Sophie's character 
told him, that never, with the sacrifice 
with which she had bought his life would 
she have saved her own. And although 
Elias regarded his existence as a burden 
to himself, this did not diminish in his 
eyes the value of Sophie's act. No, he 
considered that he had too much to re* 
proach himself with in respect to her, 
not to regard himself as the main cause 
of what had happened. 

Elias pondered with trepidation upon 
her future, and shuddered at the thought 
that this Jerome, who to-day was power- 
ful, to-morrow might himself fall a victim 
to the guillotine's dictator, and that So- 
phie, according to the present system of 
extermination, should then as his wife 
come to share the same fate. 

Well, thought Elias, and folded up 
the letter upon which he had gazed all 
the while, as it is my egotism, my wild 
devotion to passion, which from the be- 
ginning has called forth all these dangers 
and misfortunes, so will I also hereafter 
try to make good my deficiencies by 
watching more carefully over her life 
and destiny. 

He turned to Jerome, who with his 
head leaning on his hand was pursuing 
thoughts which, to judge from the ex- 
pression of his features, were anything 
but cheerful and agreeable. 

We have once before borrowed this 
man's face as a picture of the great Revo- 
lution, and we are going to do it again. 

One read now in Jerome's face the 
weariness, the disgust and horror, which 
began to seize upon unhappy and bleed- 
ing France, and from which a reaction 
must inevitably ensue. 

It was seen in Bassal that he looked 
back with shuddering upon the events in 
which he had taken part, and measured 
the abyss into which he had plunged in 
his wild and reckless pursuit of revenge. 
One could see that a terrible discourage- 
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ment filled his soul, and that he felt with 
alarm the impossibility of coming up 
from the depths into which he had sunk. 

So was it also with the French nation. 
It began to realize that the way of crime 
is not the one which leads to freedom 
and independence ; that the sword which 
had shed the blood of the oppressor now 
began to wound its own hands ; and that 
the body of the community, exhausted 
and wasted, would die if it did not cease 
to harvest its own members. 

The shedding of blood had in the be- 
ginning intoxicated the senses ; but this 
intoxication, like evBry other, is followed 
by nausea. The people awoke gradually to 
reflection ; it apprehended that the free- 
dom in whose name so many crimes had 
been committed was in reality nothing 
else but a lying sign-board, behind which 
private ambition and hatred swayed its 
tyrannical sceptre. 

In Jerome's face was to be read regret 
over the past, and humiliation at the 
thought of the means he had employed 
to co-operate in the great cause of free- 
dom, when his motive had been the 
avenging of individual wrongs in the 
name of the public. 

He realized that he had never under- 
stood the word " liberty," and now, when 
he awoke to the comprehension of it, 
now were the wings of liberty so soiled 
with innocent blood, that his heart stood 
still from fear for the future. 

The heart of the French people also 
shrunk back at the thought of the cry 
of revenge which would one day issue 
from the tombs of the innocent victims. 

The Revolution had, in its rage, de- 
voured precisely those who had hurried 
on its development and stood at the head 
of its movement. There was thus no 
limit to its destruction. 

Personal safety, which was constantly 
threatened, caused an individual to think 
of himself, fearing the morrow and a con- 
tinuation of the Reign of Terror. 

The words "liberty," "equaUty,'* and 



" fraternity ** could no longer charm, when 
they were accompanied by an axe ever 
ready to fall upon the head of a citizen. 

In the same moment that the French 
nation recovered itself, so that it could 
understand the meaning of freedom and 
brotherhood, repentance came, and with 
it the desire to crush those who had pro- 
faned its high and divine conception. 

Every advantage that is misused 
changes sooner or later into an evil. 
This was the case with the great Revo- 
lution. It had passed beyond all limits, 
and therefore from its bosom proceeded' 
the power which again fettered France 
with absolutism. 

This powerful nation, which with all 
its faults and inconsistencies can still be 
considered as the " heart of Europe," for 
it is from thence that all great ideas 
essential to the progress of humanity 
emanate, had this much to learn and to 
suffer. 

Jerome represented in his person the 
French people; he possessed its excita- 
bility, its strength, its heroism, its fierce- 
ness, and its magnanimity. 
• He could be electrified by an idea, be 
governed by noble passions, sacrifice 
himself for a great thought, and yet be a 
slave to vices and desires. 

Strong in his love as in his hate, he 
squandered magnanimity as well as cru- 
elty, until one day he found, with con- 
sternation, that he had plunged himself 
into an abyss .of crime and error. 

This day of awakening had now come. 

Jerome seemed to lack power to raise 
himself from this debasement, and yet> 
he realized, that if he remained at the 
point where he now found himself he 
should be swallowed up in the destruction, 
like all the others who had taken part 
in the great drama, and like him had 
employed cruelty as the instrument to 
attain their ends. 

So absorbed was Jerome in his reflec- 
tions, that he had entirely forgotten the 
outer world. 
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Elias's voice recalled him to the 
present. 

" I have read the letter you delivered 
to me," said Elias, " and I should have 
been entirely * brought behind the light ' 
by it, had not chance to-day, when I 
came from the prison, made me a witness 
to a scene between Sophie and you. I 
thus learned that to save my life she has 
sacrificed more than her own, — her free- 
dom. Citizen, you have been well paid 
for the service you have rendered me." 

Elias uttered the last words with bit- 
terness. 

"Yes, you are right,*' answered Je- 
rome, and raised himself to his ftill 
height. " Your rescue has cost so dearly, 
that I do not consider any man's life 
worth such a price. But it is not to tell 
you this that I have come here, but 
to — " 

" Gain knowledge of Sophie's dowry," 
broke in Elias. 

"That she possesses any is unknown 
to me, that matter does not concern me. 
I only desired to know whose child she 
is." 

" Whose child ! " repeated Elias. 
"That must you well know, who have 
promised to protect her, and who sent 
me that greeting by the gendarme,^'* 

" The greeting only contained a means 
through which I hoped to save her from 
death. Before the tribimal I gave her 
out to be the daughter of Marat. I 
availed myself of a letter from Marat, in 
which he actually speaks of a daughter 
whose destiny he desired to join with 
mine. This daughter is no longer in 
France; I could thus let Sophie take 
her place. They also insisted, as a proof 
of the truth of my report, that I should 
fulfil Marat's wish, and in this way 
Sophie became my wife. I am conse- 
quently entitled to know about her fam- 
ily. You are probably the only one who 
can give any information, as Sophie her- 
self is in the most complete ignorance 
of her origin." 



"What I know is almost nothing," 
answered Elias, and looked searchingly 
at Jerome ; " but there is a sealed pack- 
age that my father left, which I am to 
open when Sophie has made her choice 
of a husband. That moment has now 
come, and I shall see if the papers this 
package contains can give us any light 
on the matter." 

Elias went to the inlaid table and 
touched a spring ; the lid sprang up, and 
he took out a little package addressed 
to himself, and broke it open. 

Jerome supported himself against the 
mantel, waiting to receive the contents 
of the document. 

The envelope contained a letter to 
Elias, a sealed letter to Sophie, and a 
document containing Jacob's present to 
Sophie of a part of his fortune. 

The letter to Elias read : — 

" My dear Son : — When you read 
this you are in my place and the execu- 
tor of my wiU. It is thus to you I have 
transferred the trust that Mirabeau gave 
me when he delivered Sophie to my care. 
My duty is to communicate to you his 
last wish, which he made known to me 
the day before his death. This is what 
it comprises, — 

"If the Marquise de MaiU6 is dead 
when Sophie arrives at the age when she 
desires to know whose child she is, she 
must continue in ignorance of this. If 
the Marquise is living, then Sophie, upon 
her eighteenth birthday, shall have the 
right to know the contents of the sealed 
package which shall then be delivered to 
her alone. 

" This, Elias, was the great man's de- 
cidedly expressed command, which you 
must closely foUow. Thus if the Mar- 
quise is dead when Sophie is eighteen 
years of age, the secret of her origin is 
also buried, and you shall consign the 
sealed package to the flames. 

" Eespect for the will of the dead is 
the duty of the survivors, and my son 
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will therefore in aU things follow what 
duty dictates. I confide with calmness 
Sophie's happiness and future to your 
hands^ and only add, may Abraham's 
God watch over you ! 

"Jacob Levitain." 

After Elias, with a feeling of deep ven- 
eration, had read these lines from his 
beloved, ever-regretted father, he folded 
the letter and laid it back with the sealed 
one on the table. To Jerome he deliv- 
ered the inheritance document with the 
words, — 

" Of Sophie's origin I have nothing to 
impart, as all that concerns her is Hmited 
to this order of my father." 

Jerome cast a careless glance upon the 
paper and returned it, saying, — 

"Keep this in your care; I do not 
need Sophie's dowry, and will, under the 
present circumstances, have nothing to do 
with it. It is her property, not mine; 
and when I desired to know something 
about Sophie's origin, it was in the hope 
of being able to entrust her to some rela- 
tive who might protect her, as I leave 
Paris without delay. She possesses no 
kindred, consequently I am her only sup- 
port. I know that I have nothing fur- 
ther to do here. Therefore, farewell. 
Shoidd death quite suddenly snatch me 
away," — Jerome made a motion with his 
hand to signify the axe, — "then you 
shall take her in your charge ; but must 
watch over her better and more judi 
ciously than you have done." 

Jerome approached the door. 

"Where do yon intend to goV in- 
quired Elias. 

" Ftnjt I shfill take Sophie beyond the 
limits of France to some safe asylum; 
then I ahall i^o to Kellermann, to take 
part in the Italian campaign." 

"If that 18 ytnir intention, then con- 
fide Sophie now in my hands. I wiU 
take her to Eu gland and — " 

"So long as I live, she shall be protected 
otily by me," replied Jerome, haughtily. 




He added with a dark look at Elias, — 

"She is now my wife, and I must 
therefore express the desirey that you 
may not bring your path in conjunction 
with Sophie's before my heart has ceased 
to beat. To approach her would be to 
ofifend me. Farewell ! If Sophie's peace 
is dear to you, then never seek to come 
in contact with her before death has 
loosed the ties that bind her to me." 

Though young and unacquainted as he 
was with the secrets of the human heart, 
Elias comprehended that Jerome was 
governed by something akin to jealousy. 
The very sacrifice Sophie had made in- 
stinct told him had inspired Bassal with 
this feeling. This was the reason why 
Jerome did not want to see the youth in 
his wife's proximity. 

EHas was too truly proud to wish to 
prejudice the rights of any, and he saw 
in an instant that all personal intercourse 
between him and Sophie must cease. 

But clear as this stood before his soul, 
he had resolutely determined not to lose 
Sophie from view. He must learn what 
fate had now become hers. 

What did he really know of this Bas- 
sal, that could guarantee Sophie's hap- 
piness 1 Absolutely nothing. 

What Elias did know was, that Jerome 
had belonged to the number of Marat's 
most zealous adherents, as well as that 
he was one of those who had wished to 
raise the freedom and happiness of 
France upon the foundation of guillotin- 
ing the people. He was thus a man des- 
titute of mild and humane feelings. 

Could Elias have any confidence in 
such a person's heart and character ? Im- 
possible ! If he had shown himself cruel 
in public, one had eveiy right to pre- 
sume that he would remain the same in 
private. 

In a moment of magnanimity he had 
made Sophie his wife ; but that was no 
security for her future happiness. Bath- 
er the reverse ; for from this union, 
cemented almost at the foot of the 
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scaffold, and with the axe suspended over 
the head of one of the parties, it was not 
to be expected that anything but sorrow 
and misfortune could result. 

Elias's duty, therefore, made it incum- 
bent upon him to endeavor to find out 
what kind of a future Sophie had in 
store for her. What he considered as 
his duty, that Elias intended to perform. 
The art now lay in doing it, without ex- 
citing Jerome's jealousy or in any man- 
ner offending him. 

Elias's answer to Bassal was in unison 
with his conception of their relative posi- 
tions. 

" The fear of offending you should not 
withhold me * from endeavoring to see 
Sophie again, if I considered it in ac- 
cordance with honor and duty," said 
Elias loftily ; " but my own sense of 
right tells me I must show respect 
for the wish you have uttered. There- 
fore, Citizen Bassal, I tell you, personally 
I shall never step in your wife's way, but 
just as surely shall I watch over her, 
until I am persuaded she is happy. You 
may carry Sophie as far away as possible, 
but my eye unseen shall follow her, to 
see how life shapes itself for the being 
my father has commanded me to cher- 
ish." 

Jerome laid his hand upon the latch, 
and said as he opened the door, — 

" Once you hid her from me and suc- 
ceeded for a whole year in concealing her 
place of refuge from me. Now it is my 
turn. Let us see if I do not succeed 
better. Had you not then in your child^ 
ish arrogance believed that you could 
alone constitute her protection, Sophie 
should not to-day have been my wife ; for 
I should already at that time have taken 
her beyond the confines of France, and 
placed her in security from the storms of 
the Revolution. You, on the contrary, 
gave her, as a shield against danger a 
woman whose relationship with Danton 
you considered as a security ; and this 
nearly cost Sophie her hfe. All this, in* 



experienced youth, entitles me to give 
you a little advice, namely, if you can 
save yourself, not to mention another, 
then leave France immediately ! Even 
to-morrow, perhaps this night, you may 
again be arrested, and then no sacrifice 
can save you from death." 

Jerome went and Elias muttered, — 

" You are right ; my imprudence, my 
inexperience, and my self-confidence has 
she had to pay for ; but your words have 
shown me that I must attach myself to 
her life, even as the shadow accompanies 
the body. Between her and all further 
misfortune will I stand, and thus in a 
small measure make amends for my de- 
linquency." 

Suffering and trial had, it is true, made 
Elias's heart cold and had killed all its. 
more tender attributes ; but they had 
not been able to deprive him of faith in 
his own ability. 

The overestimate of the power of our 
own will is something which belongs to 
youth, even if all other illusions hav^ 
died out and disappeared. 

Elias believed he could be an invisible 
guardian angel for Sophie, could remove 
all bitterness from her life, and weaken 
the power of misfortune itself, so that it 
should not reach her. 

The course of events was however to 
crush even this beautiful anticipation and 
dissipate his last cherished dream, leav- 
ing in bis dutiful heart a stinging re- 
proach over his inability to fulfil the 
obligations he had taken upon himself 

An hour after Jerome's departure, Elias 
left his home. 



,When Elias opened the door to go out, 
he foutid himself quite suddenly before a 
tall, slender youth, who extended his 
hand in the evident intention of seizing 
the knocker. At this unexpected meet- 
ing each looked somewhat surprised upon 
the other. 
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" Whom do you seek ? '* inquired Elias, 
who could not recollect ever to have seen 
the stranger's features. 

" You," was the answer. 

" For what purpose 1 I do not know 
you." 

" I am aware of it. You were too ex- 
cited when we met to be able to give me 
any attention ; but that does not prevent 
me firom knowing that you are Elias Lev- 
itain, and that you, together with Sophie 
d'Escare, were arrested, but to-day have 
regained your liberty. I have also come 
here to know where Sophie d'Escare has 
gone since she left the prison." 

In place of answering, Elias regarded 
him suspiciously. 

" Ah, you entertain fear of me," re- 
sumed the stranger. " That is natural. 
You do not know who I am, and you there- 
fore consider yourself not bound to give 
me the information I desire. Well then, 
read this, and you will find that, whoever 
I may be, I am not an enemy to the 
young girl, whose fate interests me." 

The stranger handed Elias a little 
billet, adding,. — 

"Glance first through these lines. 
Every second of imcertainty is an eter- 
nity of anguish." 

Elias read : — 

"Citizen : — By advising me of Sophie's 
arrest you have saved her life. When 
you receive this, she and Levitain will be 
at liberty ; but it has not stood in my 
power to save Widow Morier. Her head 
has fallen like thousands of others. 

" Receive my thanks for what you have 
done ! 

" Our ways now separate. Return, to 
your fatherland, and there forget how 
much blood the liberty of France has 
cost her sons. This is the desire of 
"Jerome Bassal." 

Elias turned the note and read upon 
the outside the name " Harthon." 
He gave it back, saying, — 



" Well, what do you desire to know of 
meV 

" Where Sophie d'Escare is at present, 
and who will henceforth protect her ? " 

" Her husband," replied Elias, coldly. 

Harthon grasped Elias's arm and ex- 
claimed, — 

" What was that you said ] " 

" That Sophie's husband, Jerome Bas- 
sal, is now her lawful and natural pro- 
tector, and that she consequently finds 
herself in his home. He will be able to 
provide her an asylum where persecutions 
shall not reach her." 

" Sophie married ! " stammered Har- 
thon. " Ah, that is indeed too much ! " 
added he, and passed his iiand over his 
brow. 

Silently Elias and he walked along the 
street, without the former making a sin- 
gle inquiry as to how Harthon had be- 
come acquainted with Sophie, etc., etc. 

Whether Elias gave heed to his com- 
panion's extreme emotion, we know not, 
only that he gave no outward indication 
that he felt commiseration for the other's 
grief. 

After quite a long pause Harthon com- 
menced again, — 

" Do you know where Bassal has gone] 
I came directly from his house, and there 
they told me he had left." 

" They have then probably deceived 
you. It is scarcely an hour since he left 
me. 

Again silence ensued. They took their 
way to Rue des Cordeliers and stopped 
before the house No. 7. 

Elias remained standing upon the 
threshold. 

He had promised not to approach So- 
phie personally, consequently he could 
not enter the door. 

Harthon, again a stranger to all hesi- 
tation and not bound by any promise, 
sprang up the steps, pushed open the 
door, and rushed into the saloon, where 
an old woman was busy with various 
matters. 
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" Is Bassal at home 1 " asked Harthon. 

" Citizen, I have akeady told you that 
he has gone away," answered the woman. 

'^ That is not true, he has but a short 
time since been seeii in this neighbor- 
hood." 

" Very possibjy ; but he and his young 
wife went away from here this forenoon. 
They were going to a country place 
which Citizen Bassal owns somewhere 
near Paris, and where they intend to 
stay some time to enjoy their happiness 
undisturbed. You know, I suppose, that 
Bassal is married, and that — - '* 

"Yes, I know it all; but what I do 
not know is where Bassal's country place 
is situated, and how I shall find him." 

" That is also more than I can tell 
you. He has not told me when he will 
return, or the name of his country seat." 

Harthon still made some vain attempts 
to obtain from the old woman the infor- 
mation he desired; but when they all 
terminated fruitlessly, he returned to the 
street, where he found Elias. 

" Well ] " inquired the latter when he 
saw Harthon. 

" Bassal and his wife left home this 
morning," replied Harthon, "and that un- 
der the pretext of travelling to a country 
place in the neighborhood of Paris." 

At these words Elias remembered that 
sentence of Jerome's, — 

" Once you hid her from me, now it is 
my turn." 

" What if he should have already tak- 
en Sophie from Paris," thought Elias; 
" and if it now became impossible for me 
to get trace of her, then there remains 
no way for me to be of use to her, in re- 
turn for the sacrifice she ha« made ; but 
no, it cannot be, I shall find her." 

Elias separated from the stranger. 

When and where should their ways 
again meet] Very likely never in this 
life. 

During the course of two days Har- 
thon summoned all his ingenuity to learn 
where Bassal had gone, and actually suc- 



ceeded in finding out a little country 
place belonging to him. 

Harthon betook himself there; but the 
house stood deserted and empty. There 
was no trace to be found that Jerome or 
his young wife had stopped there. 

The third day a letter was handed 
Harthon, with the following contents : — 

" I am informed that you have searched 
for me and my wife with untiring zeal. 
I beg of you, cease this pursuit, which 
can only lead to impleasantness for you, 
without your being able to find what you 
seek. 

" We abandon France. Where we go 
it is not necessary for you to know. But 
as I am aware that you love this woman, 
who now belongs to me, with a youth's 
fervor, I will, for your peace of mind, add 
this assurance : if I cannot make her hap- 
py, I shall at least shield her from mis- 
fortune. May this promise be sufficient 
from 

" Jerome Bassal." 

The same day Harthon left Paris. 

When he found himself without its 
walls he turned around and said half 
aloud, — 

"To thee, unfortunate city, I came 
with a heart burning for liberty. From 
thee I go with abhorrence for it. Thou 
hast taught me that it is a fine word 
without practicability, and that the people 
abandoned to it are fearful. Freedom is 
intended by Providence only for those 
who are bom for it, and who are raised 
above the masses. How poor, how des- 
titute am I now when I leave beautiful 
France, where I have loved and been re- 
jected, where I have idealized and lost 
my faith I Farewell, thou grave of my 
beautiful dreams ! I return now to Swe- 
den, bereft of all my illusions." 

At Harthon's age one believes him- 
self crushed, because the reality has not 
corresponded to his fond ideal. 
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Upon an inlet of Lake Geneva lay hid- 
den a country seat. It belonged appar- 
ently to some peaceful and industrious 
husbandman, who, separated from the 
world and its storms, here ploughed his 
fields and watered his herds, haj^y and 
grateful in the consciousness of belonging- 
to a free and independent people. 

It was a mild and beautiful May even- 
ing. 

The sun lowered its golden disk to- 
ward the horizon, and threw over the mir- 
ror-like water a lingering farewell glance, 
as if it had with especial pleasure let its 
bright beams caress the landscape, where 
peace and tranquillity seemed to dwell. 

One of the gable windows in the Swiss 
cottage stood open, and by it sat a wo- 
man, quite young, supporting her head on 
her hand, and with her gaze resting upon 
the lake and its shores. 

Such complete stillness prevailed in 
nature, that one could have thought the 
trees and flowers received reverently and 
devoutly the evening benediction from 
the King of day. 

The wind reposed upon the wing and 
held its breath, not to disturb with the 
slightest breeze the stillness of this mo- 
ment, when day and night passed by 
each other. 

Even the bird upon the branch had 
hushed its song, as if conscious of the 
solemnity of the moment and caught by 
its charm. 

The poetic tranquillity and enchant- 
ment of the hour deeply impressed the 
young dreamer. 

Over the pale, fine, and sorrowful face 
rested now an expression of deep thank- 
fulness, which comprised a serious recog- 
nition of the goodness and greatness of 
the Creator. 

Forgotten were all sufferings, all dis- 
appointed hopes, and she allowed herself 
to be governed entirely by the feeling of 
the nearness of God, which such a mo- 
ment must unavoidably call forth. 
How beautiful and instructive was this 



writing which was spread open before her, 
and which constituted only a leaf from 
nature's great book wherein she so clear- 
ly and distinctly seemed to see God's 
thought revealed in every line. 

The last rays of the setting sun fell 
upon the young woman. She bowed her 
head humbly, clasped her hands, and 
over her lips glided a warm and fervent 
prayer. 

In the next moment the sun had dis- 
appeared. 

Day had given place to night, who 
now with the evening for a forerunner 
began her silent wandering, strewing 
poppy-dust in her track. 

A light and giddy west-wind then rus- 
tled through the leaves, kissed the flow- 
ers, and rippled the surface of the water. 
The birds also tuned up in chorus an 
evening hymn in praise of the departed 
sun, and in the distance was heard a 
shepherd's song and the sound of a bell. 
It was an idyl in nature. 
The door of the little, simple, but ele- 
gant room in which the young woman 
sat opened, and a tall, strongly built man, 
with the physique of a Northerner, and 
the features of a Southerner, came in. 

He went to the young woman, who still 
sat motionless, with her hands clasped in 
prayer and her head bowed down. 

" I come to bid you farewell," said he, 
in a clear and earnest voice. 

The one addressed turned her face 
quickly towards him. 

Over the cheeks flew a faint rose tinge. 
She looked at him with an expression so 
pure and so mild, that one could say an 
angel looked through the mirror of those 
eyes. 

"Do you forsake me already? It is 
only a few hours since we arrived here." 
She reached him her hand. 
He took it and looked at her as if he 
had desired to imprint thoroughly in his 
soul the remembrance of this sweet and 
engaging face, which displayed so much 
gentleness and goodness. 
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"Sophie, you said already" resumed 
he; "why did you make use of that 
word]" 

"Because it seemed to me as if you 
were in a hurry to leave me." 

"Was it not the agreement that I 
should only accompany you here ? " 

" True ; but I desired that you would 
remain here." 

"And the reason?" 

"I wish to learn to love you. God 
has given you to me for my mate, and 
he has made it a holy duty for me to 
attach my heart to you." 

Jerome Bassal, for it was he, dropped 
her hand immediately and said coldly, — 

" One does not learn to love. Love is 
the child of the moment, it comes instant- 
ly or never. I intend to spare you from 
the heavy duty of trying to force your 
feelings. I depart and leave you." 

"Now you are again displeased," ex- 
claimed Sophie, "and that troubles me. 
I, who desire to dispel every cloud from 
your brow, have always the misfortune 
to call them forth." 

" To possess the power to dispel the sor- 
rows from my soul, you should love me, 
I you ; but when we fail in that, it only 
^ remains to live apart. Your heart has 
nothing of real tenderness to give me, 
because it is attached to Elias Levitaiu ; 
mine — " 

"Feels the whole weight of being 
bound to the woman whom from mag- 
nanimity you made your wife," inter- 
rupted Sophie. 

" You are right ; I really feel the bur- 
den of the sacrifice you made ; for were I 
even to devote to you my warmest heart's 
blood, I could not" with it purchase an 
hour's happiness for you." 

" My happiness is henceforth comprised 
in you," answered Sophie, with a serious 
conviction in her voice. 

"No, Sophie, do not try to deceive 

yourself ! The love you have for another 

stands between you and me, and would 

* create a whole abyss of agony for your 



heart in the case I approached you with 
tenderness. You would from duty sub- 
mit to my demonstrations of love ; but 
the happiness I might possibly gain in 
this way would be a curse to you. I am 
not wejik, not even good. I am hard and 
can sometimes be cruel ; yet I will gain 
no felicity at the price of being your 
moral executioner. Therefore, poor child, 
live undisturbed and in peace in this 
quiet comer of the world, and forget as 
much as possible that I am the barrier 
that separates you from life's truest joys ! 
The only thing I ask of you is that Elias 
Levitain may not yet know of your resi- 
dence. And now, farewell, Sophie; my 
honor cannot rest in better hands than 
yours \ " 

Jerome pressed Sophie's hand and 
turned away to go. He was agitated. 

" Stay yet a moment before you go ! " 
begged Sophie. 

" And why should I prolong this pain- 
ful moment ? " asked Jerome. 

"What pain can there be in it for 
you]" said Sophie. "You bid farewell 
to a woman for whom you cherish no 
other feeling than compassion. If you 
grant her some moments more, you have 
thereby only showed a good-will which 
she needed for a comfort in her loneli- 
ness ; for when you are gone, when the 
door has closed upon you, then shall she 
feel herself entirely forsaken. Grant me 
therefore the hope that you will come 
back, and that you do not go never to 
see me again ! You are now the only 
one to whom my affection can cling, and 
my soul feels a great need of knowing 
that you will come again and then remain 
at my side." 

"Sophie, if my heart were weak, you 
would cause it to hesitate. Happily for 
us both, the remembrance of your grief, 
when as my wife I brought you to my 
home, remains too fresh in my mind for 
me to forget what I owe to you and to 
myself. You desire that I promise you 
to return. Quite likely I may return in 
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case a ball of the enemy does not deliver 
yoii from the husband fate has forced 
upon you. I desire and hope that you 
may right speedily become free." 

"You will not understand me," said 
Sophie, sadly. 

"I understand perfectly the beauty 
and nobleness of your efforts to attach 
yourself to me ; but the heart is a rebel, 
and it does not allow itself to be com- 
manded." 

" You cannot like me, then?" asked the 
young woman. 

" I do not know. I only know that 
you are the only being whose happiness I 
desire to promote, from whose past life 
I would drive away all sorrowftil memo- 
ries, and whose pure, innocent nature I 
would like to save from the contamina- 
tions of the world." 

" Thanks for these words ; they assure 
me that you will come back. With this 
assurance the waiting will be less long to 
me." 

For some moments Jerome looked at 
his lovely wife, and sought to read in the 
open, honest eyes what feelings dictated 
her words. 

"When in the conflict with the ene- 
mies of France I consider myself to have 
served my country so much as to have 
atoned for the innocent blood I have 
caused to be shed, I will return. May 
the Lord protect you until then ! '* 

Jerome's lips touched her forehead 
quite slightly. 

" Take this ! " whispered Sophie, and 
handed him a little packet. " Open it at 
your first halting-place, and then send a 
friendly thought to me." 

Jerome took the package, silently 
pressed the hand which was extended to 
him, and hastily left the room. 



With her hand pressed against her 
heart, Sophie listened to the retreating 
sound of the horse's hoofe, which bore Je- 



rome from the peaceful home by Lake 
Geneva to the storms of war. 

"I am thus alone, all alone in this 
strange land, without a single being who 
holds me dear," faltered Sophie. 

" You are mistaken," exclaimed an agi- 
tated voice behind her. Sophie turned 
hastily, and lo ! there stood the runaway 
Madame Mathiew, with outstretched 
arms. 

" O my God, is it you, — you, my dear- 
regretted Julie ! " exclaimed Sophie, and 
threw herself in her arms. 

" Yes, it is I ; who you, ungrateful 
child, thought had abandoned you," 
stammered Julie Mathiew through her 
tears. " How could you think this of the 
one who had taken care of you ever since 
you came into the world 1 " 

Madame Mathiew covered Sophie with 
her caresses in the joy of again seeing 
" her dear child." 

" But, Julie, where have you been "J " 
asked Sophie, when the first storm of 
feeling had subsided ; " and how have you 
been able to find me out here 1 When I 
came from the prison, my first question 
was about you ; they said you had stolen 
away from our home, in the fear of shar- 
ing our fate." 

" So, they said that ] " exclaimed Julie 
in an angry tone. "You ought not to 
have believed it, but to have understood 
that I could not possibly abandon you, 
even if I wanted to. Has not my heart 
grown fast to you ? " 

" Well, but tell me, then, where have 
you been ] " 

Sophie sat down by the window and 
drew Julie down upon a chair in front of 
her, smiling upon her faithftd friend. 

" I have been kept a prisoner at Citizen 
Bassars." 

" How, a prisoner ! " Sophie fixed an 
astonished look upon her governess. 

" Wait a little, you shall hear how it 
all happened. When the gendarmes came 
to arrest you and poor Madame Morier, I 
took refuge up in the garret, where I hid 
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myself. I reasoned thus : * If those ban- 
ditti get sight of me, then I shall also 
be thrown into prison, and who will 
then save Sophie T Well, I kept stiU 
in the garret until it became perfectly 
quiet in the house, when I stole down 
the stairs, and went to Citizen Bassal's, 
to—" 

" But, Julie, how did you know him 1 " 
fell in Sophie. 

" I did not know him at all," answered 
Julie ; " but Madame Morier, some days 
before she was arrested, had told me, 
* that if any misfortune should befall her 
or any danger threaten Sophie, I should 
turn immediately to Jerome Bassal and 
Elias Levitain. They should save her.' 
Now you know, my dear child, that I 
could never very well tolerate Jews ; and 
though I for your sake was forced to eat 
the bread of a Jew and live under his 
roof, I have always suffered from the con- 
tact with anti-Christians. It could con- 
sequently not enter my mind to turn to 
Elias Levitain, when Madame Morier had 
mentioned Jerome Bassal. I, hastened 
to the abode of the latter. He was not 
at home. I took my post at the door to 
wait for him. Not until midnight did he 
return home. I told him what had hap- 
pened and he answered, — 

" * Harthon has already informed me of 
Madame Morier's arrest.* 

" Then he commanded me to stay in 
his home, where he shut me up in one of 
the rooms. Three days thus passed for 
me under the most terrible anxiety. On 
the fourth ho told me that I was free. 
Yes, he let me see you through a crack 
in the door, and then I was sent from 
Paris here, to wait for you." 

Madame Mathiew took Sophie again in 
her arms, adding, — 

*' When the Citizen left you, he gave 
me permission to come in, saying, * Give 
your mistress this letter ; it contains my 
last greeting to her.' " 

Julie handed Sophie a letter. With a 
atrange emotion the young wife opened 



this first epistle from her husband. It 
read : — 

" Although I have confided you to the 
care of my sister and brother-in-law, I 
could not think of you with calmness, 
did I not carry with me the assurance 
that you had at your side your oldest 
friend, your governess. 

" That I was so long obliged to deprive 
you of her company was from a cruel 
necessity, dictated by consideration for 
your safety ; for one single word from Ma- 
dame Mathiew might have revealed the 
deception I allowed myself in order to 
save you. 

" You are now not alone in a strange 
land and with strange people. You have 
a heart at your side which beats for you, 
and I can in this moment say to myself 
with pride, that I have endeavored to do 
everything to make your life endurable, 
without thought of myself The only 
thing I ask is, that you may without dis- 
like think of 

"Jerome Bassal." 

A feeling of inexpressible sorrow seized 
upon Sophie at the perusal of this letter, 
wherein so much delicate goodness was 
revealed. She experienced a bitter grief 
at the thought that this man, who did 
everything from compassion, should cher- 
ish no tenderness for her. 

" Why so troubled 1 " said Julie, and 
took one of Sophie's hands. " It seems to 
me that we ought to be very thankftil to 
God that we find ourselves outside the 
limits of France and upon a spot of the 
earth where one dares to speak and 
think." 

"Ah yes, you are right, dear Julie, 
how much have we not to thank God 
for; most of all, however, that we now 
have each other ! " 

" And away with all sorrow, then ! " 
exclaimed Julie, joyfully. "You must 
know, that ever since Monsieur Mirabeau 
died, I have not felt so free and so happy 
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as at this moment. From the instant 
that I was obliged to cross the threshold 
of the old Jew, it was to me as if my lips 
had become sealed. I comprehended that 
silence was my duty, and that every con- 
flict with the one who had it in charge 
to protect and take care of you would 
have been unwise and wrong; but it 
seemed to me as if my heart was possessed 
by one great distress. I wept and prayed 
in silence, that God might not take his 
hand from us, though we associated with 
Jews. The same inquietude, the same 
silent anguish, followed me also to Ma- 
dame Morier's. It is now for the first 
time that I feel as if I had found myself 
again, and my former oheerM and con- 
tented mind. God and the Holy Virgin 
will bleds Citizen Bassal for bringing us 
among Christian people, so that — " 

Sophie put her hand upon the lips of 
her governess and interrupted her, say- 
ings — 

" Christians or Jews, we are all God's 
children. Before the Highest there is no 
distinction. As far as we are individually 
concerned, dear Julie, we stand in an 
eternal debt of gratitude to this Jewish 
family, so lightly esteemed by you." 

"Certainly, certainly," responded Julie; 
** but a strange idea was that of Monsieur 
Mirabeau to confide you, a girl of aristo- 
cratic birth, to the hands of Jews." 

" If you continue to speak thus, you 
will make me sad," said Sophie. " What 
do we know of my birth 1 Absolutely 
nothing.' And had I even been of never 
so high birth, I should still not have 
been able to measure myself with Jacob 
Levitain in goodness, aspiration, and 
noble sentiments. What I have learned 
from him I shall faithfully preserve in 
my soul ; for surely I shall never meet 
his equal." 

Madame Mathiew immediately changed 
the subject; for her prejudice against 
Jews was so great that it was hard for 
her to recognize anything good in them. 



While Sophie and Madame Mathiew 
thus chatted, the horse carried Jerome 
farther and farther away. 

The composure and sangfroid which 
he had manifested during the interview 
with Sophie were blown away. Upon 
his disturbed countenance was reflected 
a sharp inward conflict. 

He spurred his horse more and more, 
as if he had fled from a pursuing en- 
emy. 

So it went for something over an hour, 
when he quite suddenly reined in his 
horse and allowed him to take an easy 
pace. 

He took ofl* his hat, to let the evening 
air cool his bimiing brow, and if possible 
bring the turbulent blood into a calmer 
course. 

The twilight had gradually superseded 
the light of day, and in the woods through 
which Jerome now passed it was darker 
than elsewhere. 

The wind sighed in the tree-tops, and. 
the birds coaxed their young to return 
home to the peaceful nest before night 
set in. 

Every violent emotion within us leaves 
a feeling of melancholy after it. 

Even the strongest and least sensitive 
person has some time in his Hfe been 
visited by a similar sad exhaustion of 
soul, and is then seized by an irresistible 
need of having some dear friend at his 



The longing for affection, peace, and 
happiness fiUed Jerome's breast at this 
moment. 

The tumults of war and the tempta- 
tions of glory had now no value for him, 
and it seemed to him that they were only 
empty and lying delusions, which drew 
him away from felicity. 

Jerome's life had been stormy and 
unquiet, like the spirit of the time& 
He had continually allowed himself to be 
ruled by his passions. 

Once as a youth he had passionately 
loved a woman of high birth, who had 
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looked down upon him with contempt 
and regarded his love as an afiront. 

He had burned for liberty, but debased 
it in the same moment that he made it 
a means for his private revenge. 

Jerome had lived in and for the Revo- 
lution, sanctioned its cruelties and its 
exterminations ; but he had not thought 
of the future aim towards which it was 
striving. 

He had followed its waves of blood, 
until he suddenly stranded upon the 
shore of error. Under the efforts to get 
loose from it, better and nobler instincts 
awoke within him, and he blushed for the 
past. 

Now Jerome had the idea of entering 
the army, to strive with life and blood 
for the French Republic, which had 
already cost too much for every French- 
man not to defend it with all his might 
against foreign enemies. 

Jerome reflected upon the past, and 
tried to calculate what the coming time 
could have in store ; but all these specu- 
lations were- annulled by the melancholy 
which fell upon him. 

He brought his hand quite suddenly to 
his breast, as if he had hoped that the 
little packet Sophie had given him at 
parting might dispel his dejection. 

He took it out, turned it over and 
looked at it in the darkness, as intently 
as if he had wished to determine its con- 
tents through the envelope. 

After the lapse of a moment he put it 
back again in his pocket, gave his horse 
the spin* and hurried onward. 

It was midnight when he stopped at a 
small inn, where he was to remain until 
the next morning. 

Here Jerome broke the seal of the 
little packet. 

It contained a miniature portrait and 
a letter. 

*^ With an eager motion Jerome held the 
first towards the light, but dropped it 
quite as suddeidy. 

Ellas Levitain's likeness met his gaze. 



Jerome now took the letter and opened 
it slowly. 

The contents read : — 

" When you read this, we are separated, 
perhaps forever ; for a soldier's wife may 
already be regarded as a widow, when he 
has left her. 

" The only proof I can give you that I 
shall do all to forget the one whom I 
once loved, is that I give you his por- 
trait. 

" Separated from you or at your side, 
I am still your wife. This portrait would 
be a prejudice to my duty and to what I 
before God and my conscience owe you, 
therefore I should blush for myself if I 
kept it. 

" May the Highest watch over' you and 
bring you speedily back to 

"SOPHIB." 

"And this being, whose heart is so 
pure, whose whole soul is filled only with 
the love of God, the good, and the right, 
the Marquise has confided to my care. 
Wonderful play of chance ! " 

Jerome leaned his head on his hand. 

"What connection," thought he fur- 
ther, "can there be between Cesarine 
and this sweet child 1 Why did this 
particular girl lay so tenderly upon the 
Marquise heart, that she should ask me 
to protect her 1 The Marquise de MaiU^, 
so proud, cold, and destitute of all kind- 
ness, had yet a heart for this strange 
child. How explain this obscure enigma]** 

Jerome rose impetuously and began to 
walk back and forth in the roomi, con- 
tinuing in thought, — 

"Had not Cesarine been so strict, so 
irreproachable, so stainless in her life, I 
should be tempted to believe — but this 
is to suppose the impossible. Sophie has 
probably some one to thank for life whom 
the Marquise held dear, some ooe who 
was happy enough to possess Cesarine*a 
esteem and affection, and who had con- 
fided Sophie to her." 
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Jerome lost himiself in the labyrinth 
of speculation ; but when he saw the im- 
possibility of arriving at the truth, his 
thought took another direction. 

" How singular it is,'* thought Jerome, 
"that the same Cesarine, who has em- 
bittered my whole youth and stimulated 
all my evil desires, has thrown in my 
way this Sophie, at whose side a devil 
would become an angel ! Is it the will 
of destiny that the Marquise shall thus 
atone for what she has done. Folly ! 
Do I not fly from my wife as if she was 
a demon, and that though I now know 
that it would be the greatest felicity of 
my life to be with her — " 

The light died out Darkness encom- 
passed Jerome. 

The following morning he continued 
his route, which led farther and farther 
from Lake Geneva and the little cottage 
upon its shore. 



While Jerome upon foreign soil fought 
for the French Republic, and Sophie 
lived quietly and peacefully in the hidden 
home by the Lake, events followed close 
upon each other in France. 

On the 28th of July, 1794, the head 
of Robespierre fell. With him ended the 
first period of the Revolution. 

After the ^rcar tragedy now followed 
the comedy of intrigue and petty mean- 
nesses. 

The season of reaction commenced and 
offered nothing grand. 

The cruelty and the blood which 
stained this time give subject only for 
dispiriting reflections, and one turns 
away with a feeling of disgust for avarice 
entered in place of fanaticism, ambition 
in place of the general interest, and the 
whole shnmk together to something so 
deplorable, that it could but involve the 
fall of the Republic and the subjugation 
of liberty under the yoke of iJbsolu- 
tism. 



The people's movement of 1792 was 
the greatest in import of any which his- 
tory has to show ; it was " the awaken- 
ing of new ideas, — liberty, human rights, 
and equality." * 

It was the divine idea of Christianity, 
which had now first ripened and devel- 
oped itself. 

Christ's doctrine is, deliverance from 
oppression, equality before God, and 
brotherhood between men. It contains 
the ennobling of the soul and a higher 
moral striving. 

With the greater developmwit of our 
spiritual powers must unavoidably fol- 
low the need of political freedom and 
the casting aside of the yoke of thral- 
dom. 

Such a regeneration of human society 
was contained in the first French Revo- 
lution, for its basis was, as Lamartine 
says : " Justice in exchange for oppres- 
sion, the enlightenment of the intellect 
in place of the darkness of prejudice, 
and the people's sovereignty before the 
king's." 

It thus comprised the gospel of human 
rights, and, like the truths of Christianity, 
the Revolution had also cost blood, a 
price for which the light must always 
purchase its victory over darknegs. After 
the Reign of Terror and the reaction, 
came the Directory, then the Consulate, 
and, finally, the Empire. 

Only a score of years lay between -the 
fall of Robespierre and the coronation of 
the Emperor Napoleon I., — between the 
Republic and the Monarchy. Upon the 
ruins of the first the latter again rose. 

The French people, weary of all the 
political revolutions to which it had been 
subjected, longed for peace and order, 
and therefore greeted the hero with joy 
and jubilation as its ruler. 

Napoleon, with his superior geniusf^ 
comprehended fully the character of t£e 
people, whose Emperor he had made 
himself, and saw that, when he deprived 

* See Lamaitme, History of the Girondists. 
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them of liberty, he must give them some- 
thing in exchange, and that was, glory. 

" La Gloire " is the motto of the time 
of the Empire. With it Napoleon ruled 
France. 

Between Napoleon's coronation, on the 
2d of December, 1804, and his second 
abdication of the throne, on the 2 2d of 
June, 1815, there was scarcely eleven 
years. But during these years the " ille- 
gitimate " Emperor had fiUed all Europe 
with his name and his victories, so that 
the echo thereof shall yet resound from 
century to century and fill the heart of 
posterity with wonder and admiration 
over the man who '' was more than man 
and yet less than God." 

Upon the same throne which the giant 
in genius, victory, and fame had occupied, 
the expelled Bourbons were now seated. 

It actually seemed as if the French 
people had forgotten everything, and had 
learned nothing from what had passed, 
when it could salute as king the brother 
of Louis the Sixteenth. 

In the year 1824 we will again make 
a short visit to the little country house 
on Lake Geneva. 

It is now for the last time that we 
take cognizance of what transpires there, 
upon a beautifid and still May evening. 

All is the same. 

The afternoon sun sheds its light upon 
the country house and the surrounding 
scene, sprinkling a glitter of gold over 
the crystal mirror of the lake. 

The silence and tranquillity of nature 
was broken by the voices of some mer- 
ry children, who, laughing and playing, 
tumbled about in the large, spacious 
yard. 

Under the shadow of some trees sat an 
old woman knitting, while she now and 
then threw watchful glances upon the 
three playing children. 

At the same gable window, where we 
the first time found Sophie, now sat a 
middle-aged lady. 

Like the young dreamer, she leaned 



her head in her hand and let her eyes 
rest on the smiiling landscape which lay 
before her. 

From where she sat she could not see 
the yard, but could only hear the sound 
of the children's laughter. 

We will contemplate her face more 
closely. 

We have surely seen these mild, pure 
features before, from which the genius of 
goodness shines forth. 

The years seem to have passed by with- 
out having effaced the stamp of the heart's 
innocence and the soul's devoutness, which 
distinguished the Sophie of seventeen we 
left last, to find now a matron of forty- 
seven. 

Thirty years have elapsed, and yet any 
one in her lovely features could immedi- 
ately recognize Sophie Bassal. 

The sun kissed the tree-tops in the 
horizon, and then its last beams fell upon 
Sophie's head. 

She bowed it as the first evening they 
bade her farewell in the home of peace, 
and as then she clasped her hands in 
prayer. 

One who at this moment should have 
entered the little room would have decid- 
edly believed that time had stood still and 
forgotten itself there by Lake Geneva's 
shore, to rest some scores of years after 
having for centuries pursued its uninter- 
rupted course. 

Sophie's prayer, however, was not this 
time disturbed by the entrance of a tall 
man who came to bid her farewell. 

She continued her devotion until the 
sound of a carriage caused her to raise her 
head quickly, and with a look beaming 
with joy whispered softly, — 

"ItisA^./" 

She went through a larger roofti and a 
hall, and soon stood upon the threshold 
at the entrance. 

There she stopped abruptly at the sight 
of an elegant carriage whicb drew up 
before the gates, on the road leading 
through the forest. 
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A gentleman dressed in fashionable 
travelling garb alighted from it. 

Sophie drew back. 

Standing concealed behind the climb- 
ing plants before the entry windows, she 
looked at the stranger who entered the 
yard. 

The woman with the children, who was 
our old acquaintance, Madame Mathiew, 
had also fastened an inquiring glance 
upon the stranger, and the three children 
had stopped in the midst of their play to 
examine him. 

The gentleman advanced to Madame 
Mathiew, saying, — 

*' Would it be possible to remain here 
overnight] My son has been taken ill, 
and cannot without suflfering continue the 
journey." 

Madame Mathiew stared at the stranger, 
as if his handsome, stem, and gloomy 
features had awakened her amazement. 
She seemed to have entirely forgotten to 
reply. 

What she forgot, one of the three chil- 
dren, a little girl of about five or six years, 
who had gone up and stopped near the 
stranger, remembered ; for she said imme- 
diately in answer to his question, — 

" If your child is sick, then you can 
stay with us, that I promise you, for my 
mamma is very good." 

Thereupon the child ran into the house; 
but at this interference of the little girl 
Madame Mathiew rose and hastened afler 
her as fast as her old feet could carry her,- 
after she had said quite curtly to the 
stranger, — 

" I will go and see." 

The little girl had meanwhile hurried 
into the entry, and exclaimed when she 
saw Sophie, — 

'^ Mamma, there is a gentleman out 
there, who has a sick boy with him. He 
has asked to rest here, and I have prom- 
ised him that he could. You must not 
say no." 

The child seized Sophie^s hand, and 
looked up at her beseechingly. 



Sophia's eyes were full of tears. Her 
whole appearance gave evidence of an 
agitated state of mind. 

" This time I think mamma will hare 
to say no," exclaimed Madame Mathiew 
quite out of breath. " Do you know who 
it is, who asks to be your guest over- 
night 1 " added she, turning to Sophie. 

" Yes, I have recognized him," answered 
Sophie. " Go, Julie, and bring the trav- 
ellers up to the guest-chamber. See that 
they have all that they require." Sophie 
went into one of the rooms. 

Madame Mathiew remained standing a 
moment and looked after her, then she 
shook her head and murmured, — 

"Misfortune and sorrow shall surely 
follow this visit. We have now lived 
here in peace and quiet so many years, 
that I think we might have been spared 
such revelations." 

She went with slow steps out to the 
yard. But long before her the little girl 
had hurried back and cried out to the 
strange gentleman, — 

" You and your sick boy can go up 
into the guest-room. Our friend shall 
follow you up there, and I shall soon see 
that you and your little boy have every- 
thing you wish for." 

Over the dark and stem features of 
the gentleman a faint smile passed. He 
patted the child on the head and said 
quite kindly, — 

" Thank you, my child, for bringing me 
such good tidings. Let me now know 
your name." 

"Gabrielle Moulins," answered the 
little girl, and looked up at the stranger 
with a pair of large, dark, and clear eyes. 

"Your mamma's name then is Mou- 
lins?" 

"Yes, sir, she is called Sophie Mou- 
lins." 

" Sophie," murmured the stranger, and 
looked thoughtfully at the child. 

" My papa's name," continued the 
child, "is Jules Moulins; but he has 
gone away on a journey. These are my 
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cousins," chattered the child, pointing to 
her playmates, two boys, one of about 
twelve and the other ten years of age. 

Now Julie had had time to return to 
the 3tranger, and said in a tone little in- 
vitmg, — 

" Madame bids me say to you, that two 
guest-chambers can be used overnight 
I will conduct you to them." 

"Yes, and then our friend shall pro- 
cure you everything that you wish," fell 
in Gabrielle, "for you are my company." 

Again the stranger patted Gabrielle 
upon the head. 

" My little Gabrielle, I am glad to be 
your guest," said he, smiling. "Yoifr 
mother's name is then Sophie % " 

" Yes, sir, and besides she is very pretty 
and nice, you must know," volunteered 
the little prattler, and intended to follow 
the stranger to the carriage. 

Madame Mathiew found this not at all 
to her taste, but took the little girl by 
the arm and said quite sharply, — 

" See here, go now and play, and do not 
disturb people with your chatter." 

Gabrielle looked at her, shook her little 
curly head, and then hopped away to her 
cousins, who quite properly had seated 
themselves on a bench imder the trees, so 
as to regard the stranger at their leisure. 

The young gentlemen, who were con- 
siderably older than she, were, however, 
more afflicted with shyness before stran- 
gers, and consequently kept themselves 
at a distance. 

The stranger assisted an elegant lady 
from the carriage, and the servant lifted 
out a boy of twelve years with a pale and 
suffering countenance. 

At the sight of the boy Gabrielle could 
not possibly keep still. She sprang to- 
wards the stranger and exclaimed, — 

" What is the name of your sick boy % " 

" He is called Abraham," answered the 
gentleman, and looked at Gabrielle's fresh 
face with a sorrowful expression. Then 
he turned to the richly attired lady, say- 
ing,— 



"Judith, I should wish that our son 
had this child's blooming face." 

" Ah yes ! " sighed the lady, and turned 
her eyes from Gabrielle's face upon her 
son's, who was carried before her. 



Night had descended. In the rural 
abode all had gone to rest, with the ex- 
ception of Sophie, who sat by the window 
in the gable room. 

She listened to every sound. It seemed 
as if she, with inward disquietude, waited 
for some one. 

In her face appeared traces of a past 
agitation of mind, which had disturbed 
the clearness of her soul. 

The only sound which broke the still- 
ness was the dashing of the water against 
the strand and the rustling of the trees 
which shook their leafy tops. 

It was already past midnight, when a 
muffled sound was suddenly heard in the 
distance. It came nearer and nearer. 
At length Sophie could distinguish that 
it was a carriage which was coming 
through the woods. 

" Now it must be he" thought she, and 
went with light and quick steps into the 
entry. 

This time she was not deceived in her 
expectations, for into the fine large yard 
drove a little simple carriage in which a 
tall and majestic man was seated. 

Before he had time to alight, So- 
phie stood at his side and exclaimed in a 
voice trembling with joy, — 

" Welcome home again, my Jules ! 
How long you have been away ! " 

" I could not come before, my beloved," 
answered the man, and clasped her with 
youthful warmth to his breast. 

Somewhat later they both sat in the 
large dining-room. The man was en- 
gaged with a good appetite in helping 
himself from the cold dishes that were 
set before him. 

We do not find it very difficult to rec- 
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ognize in his face, somewhat furrowed by 
years and hardship, though still evincing 
energy, Jerome Bassal, or as he was now 
called, Jules Moulins. 

The former wild, passionate, and rest- 
less characteristics of his face were now 
gone. In it could be discerned, it is true, 
the same determination as before ; but it 
was a will-power of such a kind, that it 
had been able to bring the soul's imquiet 
elements to calmness and order. 

It could be seen that the man of fifty- 
seven had at last gained peace with him- 
self. 

Power, earnestness, and inward happi- 
ness were depicted upon his brow, in his 
look, and in the lines of the mouth. 

While he ate, the two conversed about 
business affairs. . 

Jerome, as we will continue to call him, 
had just communicated to Sophie the dis- 
agreeable news that he had suffered a 
large pecuniary loss. 

She received the intelligence with per- 
fect composure, and tried with her words 
to dispel the cloud from her husband's 
brow. She succeeded also, through her 
wise proposition to repair the loss by 
means of various retrenchments, in driv- 
ing away the shadows which yet lin- 
gered. 

When Jerome had finished his repast 
and had gone with Sophie into the little 
gable room, he put his arm around her 
waist, saying, — 

"Now, as ever, you have taken away 
the bitterness of trials by inspiring me 
with fresh courage to overcome them. I 
shall redouble my efforts to retrieve the 
loss we have sustained, well knowing 
that God helps those who help them- 
selves." 

"Amen!" said Sophie and put her 
arm around his neck; then she added, 
*' Now when we have discussed all this, I 
will tell you that we have guests in our 
house overnight." 

" Ah indeed, that is not pleasant intel- 
ligence. You know that I do not like to 



see strangers in my home. Well, who 
are they 1" 

" They are French," answered Sophie, 
and looked at him, not with fear, but 
still with an uneasy glance. 

" My child, it surprises me that — " 

" I have shown them hospitality," in- 
terrupted Sophie. ''Ah no, that does 
not astonish you, for however angry you 
are with them, that they have not sus- 
tained their Republic, they are still your 
countrymen; therefore you should find 
it natural that I granted their request to 
stay here overnight. They are a hus- 
band, wife, and a sick child, who could 
not endure to travel any farther. I will 
only add, that the man's name is — Ulias 
LevUainJ* 

Jerome dropped his wife's hand and 
took several steps back, exclaiming, — 

" Elias Levitain here imder my roof ! 
You and he have thus met again % " 

" No ! " replied Sophie calmly. " Elias 
does not guess in whose house he is ; but 
I have seen him. Elias does not know 
that he sleeps under Jerome Bassal's roof. 
Ah, Jules," continued Sophie, looking at 
him tenderly, " when I saw Elias again 
and in thought compared the feeling I 
once entertained for him with the one 
which my heart has contained for you 
ever since the evening you left me, 
then it seemed to me that my love for 
Elias had been only a beautiful, poetic 
dream, while, on the other hand, my at- 
tachment to you is a strong and mighty 
reality." 

Sophie now leaned her head against 
her husband's breast and added, — 

" It is not a way of speaking with me, 
but an actual truth, that you are half of 
my life." 

Jerome pressed her to his breast and 
held her thus a long while close in his 
embrace, without uttering a word. 

What could he well say in this mo- 
ment % When the heart is the fullest the 
lips are silent. Neither for Sophie were 
there any assurances and protestations 
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needed ; she felt from the throbbing of 
his heart that he had understood her. 

After some moments Jerome said, — 

" Did you not experience any emotion 
when you saw him again, after the space 
of so many years 1 " 

" Yes, I felt that I should always hold 
Elias dear, and that my gratitude for 
what he and his father have done for me 
would follow me to my grave." 

"Will you make yourself known to 
him]" 

"No, Jules, I shall not. Our ways 
are now separated, and it is best that 
they remain so forever." 

" But, if he was to know that you were 
Sophie d'Escare, then would you not 
wish to be changed from a poor farmer's 
wife into a rich woman % " 

"And what should I gain by that 
which I do not already possess 1 " 

"You would be saved from working 
and striving for yourself ! " 

" That is something that I do not aspire 
to, for my happiness lies just in working 
for my own." 

" Are you fully sure of this 1 Remem- 
ber that the dowry which thirty years 
ago I refused to receive has during this 
time grown to a very considerable for- 
tune." 

Jerome regarded her with a penetrat- 
ing glance. 

" I remember only your words, when, 
after ten year^ absence, you at last re- 
turned to me." 

" Truly ! " Jerome smiled at his wife. 
" What were the words % I believe I have 
entirely forgotten them." 



"They ran thus: 'The day Jerome 
Bassal should be obliged to receive of 
Elias Levitain the dowry which his father 
has given Sophie d'Escare as a gift of 
grace, Jules Moulins would die of shame.' " 

" And then you answered," fell in Je- 
rome, " From the man whom I once 
loved, rtiy hiLsband cannot possibly ac- 
cept my dowry." 

"What I then said I repeat to-day," 
exclaimed Sophie, clasping her arms around 
the neck of her husband, whose sensitive 
pride she knew. 

Some moments later a complete silence 
prevailed over the whole house. 

The following morning Elias Levitain 
and his family continued their journey. 

Before he left the country house he 
gave one of the domestics a little package 
with the address : "To little Gabrielle." 

It contained an etui which held a ring 
of rare beauty and value. To the ring 
was attached a little strip of paper, on 
which was written, — 

"A souvenir to little GabrieUe, from 
her guest, Elias Levitain." 

Jerome had opened the envelope in the 
presence of Sophie and his little daugh- 
ter. When he had read the strip of pa- 
per, he said to the latter, — 

"This ring, Gabrielle, you have re- 
ceived from the father of the sick boy. 
When you grow up, you shall wear it in 
remembrance of this man, who once made 
it his life's object to protect your mother." 

The child looked wonderingly upon the 
present. Sophie reached her hand to her 
husband and whispered with emotion, — 

" Thanks 1" 
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PART I. 



Have you, my dear reader, ever visited 
any of those old castles which are yet 
found here and there in some of the 
provinces of Sweden? 

If you have, you also know that with 
their traditions preserved from genera- 
tion to generation, they have become 
monuments, which remind of the times 
feudalism long since disappeared, when 
the people lived imder oppression and the 
high-bom were all powerful. 

Such an antiquity was Count Axel 
Harthon's estate, "Ljungbro," situated in 
one of the most romantic parts of 
Sweden, and surroimded by grand scen- 
ery. 

The old granite castle yet remains 
there to bear witness of the past 
and in its silent bosom to treasure up 
new events, adding the remembrance of 
them to the old ones which during cen- 
turies have been gathered. 

On a beautiful afternoon in the be- 
ginning of August, 1830, we make our 
first visit here. 

The day had been unusually warm, 
and the evening approached with its 
'coolness to refresh the sultry atmos- 
phere. 

Just before the great iron gate at 
Ljungbro stood a young man. He had 
an unusually intelligent and animrled 
appearance. 

Leaning against one of the open gates, 
he looked thoughtfully at the stately 
castle with its four turrets and its high 
windows. 

It seemed as if the sight of it had 
awakened serious and painful reflections. 

He did not devote a single glance to 
the modem wing building to the right. 

This latter, a creation of later times, 
was a truly elegant structure, and now 
constituted the abode of the Count's 
family. 



The old castle consisted mainly of 
magnificent apartments in their original 
condition, collections of arms aiid picture 
galleries. 

Ljungbro had from time immemorial 
been passed by right of primogeniture 
through the Harthon family, who had 
preserved it with respectful care, al- 
though the later generations preferred to 
occupy the wing, rather than the gloomy 
rooms of the main building. 

While the young man, motionless as a 
statue, abandoned himself to his medita- 
tions, a young girl was seen walking 
along the avenue which led to the iron 
gate and the court-yard. 

There was something in the little deli- 
cate figure which irresistibly captivated 
the eye, for it seemed to have been 
formed after the model of the beautiful, 
so faultless was it. Add to. this that her 
walk and motions possessed something at 
once noble, elastic, animated, and grace- 
ful, and it will be found that she must 
even at the first glance awake interest. 

A large broad-brimmed Italian hat, 
such as were then worn, overshadowed 
the greater part of her face, leaving only 
the lower portion of it exposed to the 
curious gaze. 

One could see a beautifully formed 
chin, and a mouth whose characteristic 
traits of decision and strength were now 
and then pressed aside by a fresh and 
good-hearted smile. 

She had already, at the beginning of 
the avenue, observed the young man. 

A fine smile curled her lip when she 
saw him ; but this quickly disappeared, 
and while she advanced towards him her 
features bore a stamp of deep melan- 
choly. 

When she came near the dreamer, 
she said in a clear and resonant voice, — 

" Gk)od evening, Herr Lieutenant 1 ** 
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The young man turned quickly. A 
dark flush overspread his brow as he at 
once coldly and respectfully replied to 
her greeting. 

' " I have wondered," said the young girl, 
" the whole way up the avenue, why you 
stood so still. I tried in vain to guess 
the reason." 

" That surprises me. The cause ought 
to have been easy to find," rejoined Lieu- 
tenant Valentin Aurenius, 

" The easier a thing is, the harder it is 
to guess. It was with me therefore as 
with every one else who ventures out on 
the sea of conjecture," replied Frigga 
Harthon, 

"WeU, how is that 1" 

" We steer in a wrong direction," said 
Frigga, laughing. " In my imagination 
flitted beautiful horses, handsome new 
carriages, fine dogs, etc., etc., which I 
supposed you had in contemplation. 
Now I find — " 

"Nothing of the sort," interrupted 
Valentin. 

He touched Frigga's arm lightly with 
one hand, while he with the other pointed 
to the castle illumined by the afternoon 
sun and environed by woods, mountains, 
and water, saying, — 

" Does that really need any new and 
trivial object to chain the gaze, or do you 
think this picture does not possess suffi- 
cient beauty and interest to check a 
man's step, so that he stands immovable, 
wholly absorbed in the sight he has 
before him and the meditation3 it 
awakens." 

" You are right," said Frigga ; and tak- 
ing ofi* the large hat she threw a look 
full of pride upon her father's castle. 
" But," she continued, " we are so spoiled 
and so changeable, that we generally for- 
get the good we daily enjoy to stretch 
out longing arms for that which we do 
not possess. We fall into ecstasies over 
what is new, and thus often give prefer- 
ence to something inferior. You yourself, 
Herr Lieutenant, have now resided a 



whole year at Ljungbro, and yet this is 
the first time you are surprised at the 
beauty of the scene, which you have had 
the opportunity of admiring every day." 

*' How do you know that to-day is the 
first time 1 It is not to be said that I 
have never before been struck by it, be- 
cause you, my Lady, have not until now 
surprised me. We seldom leave our 
deepest impressions as a prize for the 
eyes of others." 

It was with a singular accent that 
Valentin uttered these last words. 

A slight change of color was visible 
upon Frigga's cheeks ; but she replied in 
a light tone, — 

" That is true. Yet I am astonished 
that you never have said a single word 
about Ljimgbro's truly beautiftd situa- 
tion. I thought that you had no ap- 
preciation for the beauties of nature." 

Valentin only smiled in answer. 

" Would my Lady wish to rest here a 
moment 1" asked he, and pointed to a 
seat inside the gate, which stood under 
the shade of a tall and luxuriant linden. 

" And if I so desired, what would then 
follow ] " asked she, smiling. 

"Nothing. I should only desire to 
sketch with a few strokes the picture 
that charmed me." 

"In sUch a case I will willingly re- 
main." 

Frigga seated herself on the bench. 
Valentin took his place at her side. 

" Do you know. Lieutenant Aurenius, 
you have always seemed to me an enigma, 
which one could never solve. It will 
therefore be very interesting to hear 
what could so impress you that you were 
stopped by it upon your way." 

" I have not thought myself to be an 
enigma to my Lady," said Valentin in a 
voice which sounded indifferent, but yet 
had something peculiar in its accent ; 
" and still less did I believe that you 
were in ignorance of wJiat impressed me." 

"Yes, actually," declared Frigga. 

" Then it must proceed from the fact 
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that you do not consider me worthy Lady 
Harthon's interest." 

"Ah, Herr Aurenius, are we again 
there 1 *' exclaimed Frigga, provoked. " You 
ought not to allow yourself to make a 
false supposition more than once. What 
your words now imply, you know is 
unjust, and yet you utter it." 

" I have consequently sinned again ? " 

Valentin looked smilingly at Frigga. 

" Yes, and as usual, it will be without 
asking forgivenesSy'' answered Frigga, 
laughing. 

" Lady Harthon, if the future proves 
to me that I have been in the wrong, 
then I will devote the remainder of my 
life to expiating my offence." 

" That would be a long penance," as- 
serted Frigga. 

" We have not yet got as fiar as that,'' 
said Valentm coldly, " and probably we 
never shall. We therefore remain at 
Ljungbro gate. It was from there that 
I philosophized over the picture I had 
before my eyes. 

"Do you see," continued Valentin, 
" there in the background the open sea 1 " 
He stretched out his hand. "Those 
billows have from time immemorial 
washed this coast. Free, wild, strong, 
and indomitable, they are a symbol of 
nature, which man it is true could use 
for the promotion of his designs, but has 
never been able to master. She obeys 
only GocTs law, 

"There again," Valentin pointed to 
the castle, " rises a mass of stone, erected 
by the hands of men, a monument of 
times gone by. It is well preserved, yet 
nevertheless a ruin, which remains only 
to remind us of the power of might over 
right, of prejudice over reason, pride 
over merit. Examine well those walls, 
which you have said you never could see 
without being seized with reverence, and 
say : did they never hint to you of an 
oppression which once issued from them, 
or of the people's subjection under an 
aristocracy 1 " 



" No, they have only suggested to me, 
that they have beheld so much true 
patriotism and so many noble qualities 
grow up, that the daughter of these dis- 
tinguished ancestors has a sacred inherit- 
ance for which to be accountable." 

Valentin looked at Frigga, and then 
said quite carelessly, — 

"It is natural that Count Harthon's 
daughter should think so. We will 
therefore return to what we have before 
our eyes. The castle consequently rep- 
resents absolutism. Like it, this has 
learned nothing from time, but raises 
imperiously its proud gray crest toward 
the skies, forgetting that its foundations 
are weak, tottering, and in ruins. It 
reckons carefully how many centuries it 
has greeted with its turreted spire the 
rising and setting of the sun, forgetting 
that these centuries have undermined 
its foundations and destroyed its former 
strength. 

" There," Valentin now pointed to the 
modem wing, " you have an image of our 
time. Look at the light style, the white 
surface, the airy balconies, and the beau- 
tiful fa9ade ornamented wjth pillars, the 
fine, transparent curtains at the windows, 
the marble stairs which conduct to the 
entrance, and you have the power of 
money before your eyes. 

" Between the two structures there is 
no other resemblance than that both are 
destined for dwelling-houses. There is 
no connection between them ; and yet 
they stand side by side, the one pluming 
itself upon its ancestry, the other upon 
its magnificence. Each seeks to over- 
shadow the other, and both fail. One 
has its gold, its interior created for en- 
joyment, the other its unbending pride, 
its reminiscences, and its petrified surface. 
They are joined by the little pillared 
walk, which seems to say, 'You old 
deserted home of proud sons, you belong 
no more to our time ; you are rich in 
years, but poor in comfort. That you 
may not entirely disappear I wiU unite 
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you with this child of money, so that 
you may yet for a time continue to live.' " 

" You are bitter, and I desire to make 
here and there a remark against ycmr 
sketch," fell in Frigga, upon whose free 
brow the bold words had not thrown the 
smallest shadow. 

" Allow me first to finish my sketch," 
begged Valentin. He continued: "Around 
these two buildings and between them 
and the ocean, we see free, lofty tree- 
tops, a luxuriant park, and endle^ for- 
ests. Do you know what these chil- 
dren of nature represent in my pic- 
ture?" 

Valentin looked sharply at Frigga. His 
&ce was at this moment stem and'haughty. 

" Yes, that I know ! " exclaimed Frigga, 
and looked at him in a manner which 
seemed to say, that, with the image he 
intended to present, he could not possi- 
bly connect any higher and nobler idea 
than the one she herself conceived. 

" Indeed *? I dare doubt that.** 

"All these woods, these mountains 
and groves, are the symbol of the people. 
They are strong, proud, and free." 

Frigga rose, stretching her hand to- 
wards the sun which declined towards 
the west, and added warmly, — 

"And see there, the symbol of God's 
goodness, which sheds its light alike over 
green trees, ancient castles, and magnifi- 
cent dwelling. As the sun's rays embrace 
this whole landscape, so God's love em- 
braces us all, and as the biUows of the sea 
bring fresh* winds over woods, mountains, 
and fields, so also shall enlightenment 
make itself felt as well within the granite 
walls as under the green arches of the 
forest. The stones with which the cas- 
tle is erected have been brought from 
the mountain. This ought to tell you, 
that all has started from the people and 
will return to the people." 

Frigga ceased. Her cheeks had gained 
a livelier color. The beautifully formed 
head was carried at this moment higher 
than usual. 



Valentin had also risen and stood by 
her side. When she ceased speaking he 
said, — 

" You have completed my picture. I 
have nothing more to add except that 
you have forgotten the iron gates which 
we have behind us." 

Frigga looked at him. It was appar* 
ent that the young girl did not this time 
divine his meaning. 

" Can you not teU me what it repre- 
sents ] " asked he. 

" No, at this moment it is difficult for 
me to draw my attention to such an in- 
significant thing," ansiiipred Frigga. 

" And yet, Lady Frigga, you are within 
and I without this gate which forms 
an insurmountable barrier between us. 
Through the grating we can converse 
with each other, even grasp and press 
each other^s hands; but we can never 
exchange feelings. This iron gate is an 
emblem of class distinction which with 
its absolute power rules the world. There 
is only one key which can open this en- 
closure, and this key is called gold. For 
this talisman the gates open immediately. 
You said the stone of the castle was 
brought froin the mountain. I answer 
you, the iron for this grating was taken 
from the innermost bosom of the earth, 
and so also with our prejudices. They 
spring up from our heart and can only 
be uprooted by time, as the iron is cor- 
roded by rust. Now my picture is fin- 
ished ; I will only add, that these and 
many other reflections occupied my 
mind, when the view of the beauty of 
the place so fascinated my soul, that I 
remained standing just ovtdde the iron 

" But you are now within them," said 
Frigga, quickly. 

"True. I have followed you; but I 
have not therefore forgotten that I am 
now upon y&ur premises. Mine^ Lady 
Frigga, lie outside that railing. We 
shall often, as to-day, meet by it, yes, 
even now and then enter upon each oth- 
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^8 ground ; but when the evening comes 
and the voices from home call us, then 
the gates are closed, and we find pur- 
selves upon opposite sides of them/' 

"Allow me to insist, Lieutenant Au- 
renius, that your ideas are far more 
limited than mine, when you attach so 
much importance to gates and railings. 
These could at any moment be taken 
away." 

" There is much that can happen ; but 
it does not therefore follow that it will. 
There, Lady Frigga, comes the Count 
and Countess." 

Valentin adde%with a peculiar smile, — 

" Do you believe the Count is disposed 
to take away the iron gates 1 " 

Frigga did not answer; her cheeks 
had become white as snow. It was ap- 
parent that she experienced an unpleas- 
ant feeling. 

In silence she and Valentin went to 
meet the noble parents. 



The shadow of grief that Valentin's 
words had called forth in Frigga's face 
remained there and would not be dissi- 
pated. The thoughts that were aroused 
in her soul were far from agreeable. 

It was the first time that she had 
been forced in full earnestness to occupy 
herself with her prejudices. 

Frigga had hitherto conceived of life 
only from its sunny side, now her atten- 
tion was directed also to its shadows; 
and her heart contracted spasmodically 
at the sight of all the littleness which 
then stood before her mental vision. 

She and Valentin however approached 
the. Count and Countess, who came from 
the park. 

The Count turned immediately to Val- 
entin with some words about agriculture. 
Soon the old nobleman was engaged in a 
lively conversation with Aurenius about 
some improvements which ought to be 
made. 



Before we proceed further in our story, 
it might be necessary to say something 
about Valentin's sojourn in the Count's 
house. 

Valentin's father, who was sub-dean, 
was one of the few men that Count Axel 
Harthon esteemed, and this in spite of 
the fact that the reverend gentleman be- 
longed to the liberals. 

His merits were however so rare, that 
the Count, with his truly noble principles, 
ftilly appreciated the qualities of his polit- 
ical opponent, and yielded them his undi- 
vided respect. 

Hot contests had often taken place 
when the free views of the one had come 
in conflict with the aristocratic notions 
of the other, yet this did not affect the 
Count's opinion of the spiritual father of 
the community. 

The result of this was, that Count 
Harthon quite often invited Aurenius, 
and also made frequent visits to his 
house, which was quite near Ljungbro. 

During the first years of his ministry 
in Bro, the Count had taken umbrage at 
x4.urenius's manner, and thought it a little 
too outspoken ; but such trifles were for- 
gotten upon a closer acquaintance. 

From this it happened that when 

Baron G died, the Count offered the 

rector's son his place as inspector of 
Ljungbro, Vamas, and Stenby, that is to 
say, the stewardship of all Harthon's es- 
tates. 

The situation was altogether too ad- 
vantageous for Lieutenant Valentin to 
refuse it, and he thus became a member 
of the Count's family. 

With the exception of the weeks when 
Valentin was away at the annual mili- 
tary review in the summer, or when he 
made trips to Vamas or Stenby, he 
passed his days at Ljungbro. 

Valentin had filled this position for 
about a year when our narrative begins. 

That year ought to have been full of 
dangers for Valentin, for the young Lieu- 
tenant's heart must have been strangely 
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constituted indeed to resist the charm 
of & daily intercourse with one so engag- 
ing as Frigga. And yet she seemed to 
exercise no influence upon his feelings. 

Valentin's manner was polite and obli- 
ging, but evinced plainly that he never 
intended to approach the high-born family 
in any familiar way, or allow it to thus 
approach him. 

In his whole deportment something 
proclaimed that he was fully conscious 
of our class distinctions and the barriers 
these imposed. 

When he installed himself in the place 
he was to occupy, he made it impossible 
for any one to aggrieve him. From his 
manner, it could be seen how clearly he 
comprehended that our received cus- 
toms accorded Count Harthon the first 
position, even if years and their mutual 
relations toward each other had not 
done so. 

Valentin's proud reticence showed that 
he was too much afraid of his own dig- 
nity to wish to expose it by any mis- 
placed familiarity with persons who could 
possibly repulse it. 

Always attentive, but never cringing, 
Valentin had already succeeded diu'ing 
the first weeks in gaining the favor of 
the Count and Countess, something which 
he did not seem to strive for, but of which 
he perhaps just for this reason came in 
possession. 

The Count had respect for his knowl- 
edge, confidence in his judgment, and un- 
questioned reliance upon his honor and 
integrity. 

The Countess valued his acquirements, 
his courtesy, and his fine tact. 

She as a woman, and gifted with the 
naturally quick comprehension of her 
sex, discerned, better than the Count, 
Valentin's character and sentiments. She 
understood that the rector's son in his 
heart did not recognize that the title 
placed a count above him, and that he 
yielded respect to the title only from a 
-true pride. 



Though receiving a salary from thd 
Count, he never wished to be reminded of 
it by the latter. 

The Countess also perceived that Val- 
entin, by a strict observance of the atten- 
tions upon which Count Harthon set 
value, avoided being treated with the 
condescending kindness which is so com- 
mon with iioblemen towards subordinates, 
and by which the former often wound as 
much as with the most ofiiensive pride. 

Valentin seemed to wish to show that 
the rector^s son in tact, knowledge of the 
world; and social bearing was the equal 
of the best bred nobleman. 

Countess Harthon also rendered him 
full justice. 

She prized too highly this delicacy in 
word and manner, which distinguishes 
persons who have lived all their life in 
the higher society, not to value these 
qualities in others. 

Only the uncidtivated allow themselves 
to undervalue the requirements of good 
breeding. Those of true culture never 
do it. 

But at the same time that the Count* 
ess appreciated Valentin's character at 
its full value, there awoke within her a 
decided inquietude, and she often asked 
herself the question, — 

"Does not the daily association with 
such a man contain danger for Frigga 1 " 

Every time that the Countess's feai-s 
were excited in this respect, she followed' 
her daughter with a mother's watchful 
eye, and endeavored to discover in her 
face, words, and movements if there was 
any true ground for uneasiness. 

Nothing in Frigga's manner seemed to 
confirm what the mother apprehended. 

The daughter was always the same, 
glad, firesh, and unconcerned as youth. 
The only thing that might have given 
some nourishment to the anxiety of the 
Countess was Frigga's evident enjoyment 
of conversation, music, and reading in 
company with Aurenius. 

Yet this was quite natural Valentin 
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possessed such unusual acquirements, 
was so. truly musical, and criticised what 
he read with such a clear judgment, that 
every one must be interested in him, 

Frigga did not seem to miss him when 
he was away, showed no unquiet longing 
when he was absent from the evening cir- 
cle ; neither did the mother trace any 
impatience in her if it happened that, for 
several successive evenings, he preferred 
the card-table to talking, reading, or 
singing with her. 

If he was present, then Frigga devoted 
her attention to him; if he was not, then 
this did not affect her humor. 

In short, the inquietude of the Count- 
ess was lulled to sleep for long intervals, 
so that she entirely forgot it, until some 
of Valentin's amiable qualities aroused it 
again. 

In such moments the conscientious 
and tender mother reproached herself for 
not listening to the warning voices. She 
had yet in fresh remembrance all the sor- 
row which her now absent son's violent 
attachment for a girl beneath his position 
had cost the mother's heart. She shrunk 
back at the thought that with her daugh- 
ter also she should have to be a comfort- 
er over the wreck that life's most beauti- 
ftil hopes had suffered. 

She felt that it would be to her a bit- 
ter trial if she should have to see Frigga's 
richly gifted and powerful nature devas- 
tated by the struggle with grief. 

Thus had begun the second summer 
of Valentin's stay at Ljungbro. 

The early part of it Valentin spent at 
the review. Then he took a journey to 
Vamas and Stenby, so that he did not 
return to Ljungbro till the beginning of 
August. 

The family were then on a visit to the 
<!Jountess's nephew, Count Emfrid Eldau, 
to celebrate his return to Sweden with 
his young wife. 

Count Eldau had been married quite 
recently in Paris to a wealthy French 
lady of noble family. 



It was now scarcely a week since the 
Count had come home, and during these 
days the fears of the Countess had not 
had time to awake ; but when Frigga 
and Valentin came to meet them they 
arose in an instant. 

She threw a scrutinizing glance, first at 
the young Lieutenant; but his cahn 
face did not exhibit any emotion. 

The Countess's eyes then flew to Frig- 
ga. There was a shade of melancholy 
upon the young girl's features, which was 
strange to them. 

The Countess felt a sudden sting in 
her heart, and when the Count slackened 
his pace to allow her and Frigga to go 
before, while he conversed with Valentin, 
she said with a tender look at her daugh- 
ter, — 

" How are you, my child, are you not 
welir' 

"Ah, dear mamma, you know very well 
that sickliness does not belong to my in- 
firmities," answered Frigga, smiling. 

Still the smile lacked the usual joyous 
stamp. 

"But you look sad," persisted the 
Coimtess. 

"That is true. I am not quite hap- 

py." 

" What could have troubled you 1 " 

" A trifle, if you so will, has brought 
me upon sad reflections. It sometimes 
happens that a little thing can call forth 
depressing thoughts. That is the case 
with me this evening. Do not therefore 
pay any heed to my less joyous mien, 
you beloved, anxious mamma." 

"Tell me only what trifle has awa^ 
kened these thoughts." 

" That," answered Frigga, with a slight 
laugh, pointing to the iron gate. 

The Countess turned a wondering look 
upon her daughter. 

"I decidedly believe," added Frigga, 
" that from this evening I have taken an 
absolute hatred to everything in the shape 
of iron gates. Yet it is not worth while 
to talk further about this» and if you do 
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not become displeased with me we will 
leave the subject." 

The ladies were now at the steps of 
the wing building, and ascended them. 

The Countess, who was in every respect 
a woman of tact and fine feeling, asked 
her daughter no further questions. She 
and Frigga entered the large tasteful sa- 
loon on the first floor, which during the 
summer months was the general recep- 
tion-room of the family. The Count and 
Valentin had gone into the private room 
of the former. 

The glass doors of the saloon stood 
# open upon the garden terraces, which ex- 
tended their flower-beds quite down to 
the sea-shore. 

The Countess took her place in a fau- 
teuil before the open door. 

She and Frigga talked of indiflerent 
things, and the Countess gradually 
brought the conversation upon Valentin. 

Frigga expressed herself concerning 
him quite unconstrainedly. 

There was neither shyness, embarrass- 
ment nor any hidden predilection in what 
she said, but the most complete impar- 
tiality. 

The Countess made some reflections 
about his character, and said finally, — 

" It must be admitted that he is an 
tattractive, not to say a dangerous man." 

" That I should like to dispute," said 
Frigga, this time with a little more viva- 
city than she had previously shown. 
'* Of Arthur Eldau it can be said that 
he is an attractive, and a dangerous 
young man ; but of Lieutenant Aurenius 
it is at once too much and too little to 
say." 

" That, my child, requires a closer ex- 
planation," said the Countess, smiling, 
and passed her hand caressingly over the 
daughter's brow. 

" Indeed, that surprises me. Do you 
not find that there is between Arthur and 
Aurenius an exceedingly great difier- 
encel" 

^ I willingly admit it ; but that does 



not prevent Aurenius from having qual- 
ities which render him both attractive 
and dangerous, though they are of an- 
other nature than Arthur's. I confess 
that it would amuse me to hear how you 
would prove the contrary." 

" Not the contrary," exclaimed Frigga, 
laughing, "because that would presup- 
pose that he was disagreeable and un- 
pleasant ; but with the word * attractive ' 
we unite qualities which delight and 
captivate, without properly considering 
in what they consist. Arthur, for ex- 
ample, has something in his whole ex- 
terior which produces an agreeable im- 
pression. His cheerfulness, his pleasantry, 
his often bizarre and capricious sallies, all 
fascinate and interest. One likes him 
and regrets him when he is away, and we 
find others tiresome and monotonous in 
comparison with him; one forgets that 
he is frivolous, and that he lacks earnest- 
ness and true manliness of character, and 
he steals into the heart before one is 
aware of it. He is really a dangerous 
man." 

" But, my duld, Aurenius also enter- 
tains, interests, and fascinates." 

" He entertains less than he interests, 
he foscinates less than he instructs and 
governs. Behind Aurenius's exquisite po- 
liteness and never-forgetful attention lies 
a high degree of self-esteem. Yes, one 
feels burdened by this pride which shows 
itself in obligations. There is something 
in his manner which constantly reminds 
me that he is fully conscious of his hu- 
man value, and that within himself he 
does not willingly concede others' superi- 
ority. His conversation is in the highest 
degree entertaining and instructive ; but 
even in this lies so much superiority and 
power, that one is, as it were, oppressed 
by his richer and stronger spirit. His 
tone is unassuming, the words chosen; 
but their spirit is bold and fiill of self- 
confidence." 

Frigga continued : " If in his soul are 
to be found feelings of ardor and enthusi- 
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asm, then these warmer instincts are 30 
pompletely under the dominion of reason, 
that he never allows them to transport 
him. As an inevitable consequence he 
gives everything its right name, its true 
significance, and its proper place. He is, 
dear mamma, fullj as proud and inflated 
over his culture as any one can be over 
his genealogy or his money. The woman 
who is captivated by him must absolute- 
ly be his equal in culture, or she will con- 
stantly be humiliated by his satisfaction 
with himself." 

Frigga ceased. The Countess sat a 
long while absorbed in thought. At 
length she said, — 

" There is perhaps truth in your words, 
and yet I would like to oppose them. I 
admit that Aurenius's pride shines through 
his obliging manner, that one perceives 
very clearly that his excessive self-esteem 
forbids him to forget even for an instant 
the subordinate position which he occu- 
pies ; but this also proves that he has a 
very sound and true comprehension of 
the world's requirements, and can never 
become a fault which deprives him of the 
quality of attractiveness." 

" Mamma, we do not love that which 
has a depressing eiBFect upon our soul, and 
that one is never dangerous who continu- 
ally thrusts us back," said Frigga. " The 
heart-strings are too fine for any melody 
to be played upon them with iron gaunt- 
lets." 

Frigga rose and went to seat herself at 
the piano. 

The Countess looked after her and 
thought, — 

" I can be calm. Frigga is herself too 
proud to attach her heart to a man 
whose character she finds arrogant, and 
whose social position is svhordinate to her 
own. It is true that Melcer fell in love 
with a plebeian girl ; but my poor boy's 
pride is not like Frigga's. His can bend 
under passion, but hers can only break." 

Frigga's voice was now heard. 

The wind stopped at the windows of 



the saloon. The trees held still their 
leaves, and the flowers opened their closed 
petals to listen to the marvellous tones. 

Ah, how many times will not the 
memory of these tones resound in my 
soul and fill my heart with regret and 
admiration 1 

God had given Frigga a voice as beau- 
tiful, clear, and ravishing as her charac- 
ter was elevated, noble, and strong. Time 
will pale many recollections, but surely 
never the remembrance of Frigga and 
her singing. 

At *the first tones Frigga sang, the 
Count entered the saloon with the Doctor 
and Valentin. 

To let his ear be charmed and soothed 
by his daughter's singing was something 
which the Count did not willingly neg- 
lect. And again, if nothing important 
detained him elsewhere, one always saw 
him come into the saloon when Frigga^ 
like a nightingale "upon the green 
branch," lifted up her strain. 

When Frigga had finished a beautiful 
Irish national song, she turned to Valen- 
tin with the question, if he did not wish 
to sing a couple of duets with her. 

For the first time the usually so polite 
Valentin refused. He said that he was 
hoarse. But his resonant utterance con- 
tradicted this assertion. 

Frigga looked at him, without trying 
with a single word to persuade him. She 
then sang a couple of songs which she 
knew would please her father, and left 
the instrument. 

The rector was just then announced. 
He came, according to custom, to play 
cards with the Count and the Doctor. 

His wife came with Aurenius. The 
Countess had sent and invited her. 

When Mrs. Aurenius, after continually 
repeated courtesies, much formality, and 
a thousand compliments, at last took her 
seat, and the Countess had introduced a 
conversation with her upon various mat- 
ters which the worldly-wise lady knew 
would interest the rector's wife, Frigga 
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took her work and went out upon the 
terrace. 

The work, however, remained in her 
lap ; and, instead of embroidering, Frigga 
let her eyes rest thoughtfully on the 
flower-beds blooming in endless variety. 

Over her lively soul lay a weight of 
actual melancholy. She could not free 
herself from it, in spite of all her eflForts, 
and she therefore now abandoned herself 
wholly to it. 

She had not, however, sat so long, before 
a voice quite near her uttered, — 

"This is decidedly a day of surprises ! " 

Frigga turned her head. Valentin 
stood near her. 

" What does the Lieutenant mean by 
thatr* asked Frigga. 

" I mean that awhile ago you, Lady 
Frigga, surprised me, and now I surprise 
you." 

"In what 1" 

"In dreaming. It is the first time 
that I find Lady Harthon thoughtfully 
contemplating such a beautiful and smil- 
ing picture as this." 

" I shall now answer you, Lieutenant, 
in the same words with which you awhile 
ago answered me ; it is not therefore said, 
that it has not happened before. '' 

" Neither do I insist upon anything of 
the kind," answered Valentin, and then 
added, with a polite bow, "but perhaps my 
presence disturbs my Lady 1 " 

" Not at all ; it would be to me a pleas- 
ure, if Herr Lieutenant would chat away 
a moment with me. Yet, perhaps you 
are not disposed for conversation ] " 

" I am always disposed for a conversa- 
tion with Lady Harthon." 

" Can you guess what I was thinking 
upon, when you addressed me 1 " 

" I am not bold enough to allow myself 
a conjecture." 

" Because it would have been superflu- 
ous. You know very well what occupies 
my thoughts.*' 

" Possibly ; but in such a case I keep 
it to mysel£" 



" Very well, then I will speak out what 
you will not repeat. You have made me 
sad." 

" I have in fact observed it, and yet I 
have only uttered a truth." 

" It is just this that is painful. It is 
very disheartening that a man so truly 
cultivated and enlightened as you, can 
pay tribute to that which is false and 
unreasonable." 

" Lady Frigga, you are yet too young, 
and, allow me to add, too enthusiastic to 
see life in its true aspect ; but when you 
one day have gained experience, then will 
you also pay tribute to that which you 
now reject. You will then be more toler- 
ant in judging of humanity, society, and 
their estabhshed customs." 

" Yon may be right in all this ; but 
that a man of pride and culture can speak 
of an absolute class distinction, astonishes 
me. Had God let me be bom a man, and 
placed me in never so humble a position in 
life, I should, through my own power and 
the service I could have rendered society, 
have swung myself up over all the barriers 
which class distinction has raised. I 
should then have showed that enlighten- 
ment and true ability — '* 

" Can bring to honor and distinction," 
joined in Valentin ; " of this am I fully 
convinced; but if you had sprung from 
one of the lower classes and raised your- 
self to a higher, then would remain be- 
tween you and the place you lefl thtt 
same barriers which formerly separated 
you from the one you now belong to. In- 
spite of all this, you could not have broken 
down the iron gate which rises between 
the upstart and the high-bom." 

" Lieutenant Aurenius, how is it possi- 
ble to talk so ! " burst out Frigga. 

" Forgive me, I shall straightway prove 
that I am right. Class distinctions have 
always existed and always will. As far aa 
history goes back in time, we are able to 
see that such has been the case. There 
is not to be found a people so rude, that 
it has not had its chiefs and conmion men, 
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and there has never been a nation so civ- 
ilized and enlightened that there has not 
been a sharply defined limit between the 
different classes within the community. 
It thus seems to be God's intention that 
mankind, through different means, inter- 
ests, and occupations, shall, as it were, be 
sundered from each other, while they 
strive toward a common aim, that is to 
say, the ennobling ot humanity through 
a higher moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
development. Let us throw a glance 
around us in nature, upon Jhis variety of 
trees, and we can say that they, as it were, 
represent the various classes in a commu- 
nity. The oak requires a different soil 
and another kind of nourishment from 
the pine. They are both called trees, 
can grow in the same wood, stand side by 
side ; but between them exists neverthe- 
less a decided difference, which makes it 
impossible that they can be united in one 
and the same root. We can, to be sure, 
graft a branch of one upon the other;, 
but this seldom succeeds, and often the 
tree dies upon whose trunk has been 
ingrafted a foreign branch.'' 

" This figure which you have now cho- 
sen is false," replied Frigga ; " for every 
class of these trees remains as it is, and 
can never be changed by cultivation to 
anything else. The pine cannot become 
a birch, nor the birch an oak ; but the 
peasant's son can become a count and 
bear the highest offices." 

"Such things sometimes occur," an- 
swered Valentin, smili^iig, "and I have 
only taken the trees to show that even 
nature has its classes. What holds in 
nature holds also among men. During 
the time when strength was treasured 
the highest, the strongest was the might- 
iest, and then we had the ascendency of 
force over weakness. It is this which 
has procured us inherited privileges. 
The place which the sword first conquered 
is the one the nobility now occupy. Be- 
tween the highest and lowest classes in 
the conmiunity stands a middle class, the 



citizens and tradesmen, all with dissimi- 
lar habits and interests." 

Valentin leaned forward and added, 
while he traced figures in the sand, — 

" It is an acknowledged truth that we 
take with us habits from the paternal 
home. If so, then there is already fit)m 
childhood a given difference in views, 
principles, and requirements, which can- 
not so easily be uprooted." 

" But the peasant's son can acquire the 
culture of the nobleman, and remove 
himself from the sphere in which he as a 
child lived," rejoined Frigga. 

" He can do still more, he can surpass 
the nobleman in enlightenment and cul- 
tivated understanding; but he will still 
always retain within him something of 
the freeholder, which will contrast sharp- 
ly with the feelings and sympathies of 
the nobleman. The world will besides 
always remember that he is a child of the 
people. Let us take two young men, 
the one a peasant's son, who has won 
with distinction his degree of master of 
arts, the other a count who with the ut- 
most difficulty could go through Carlberg 
and become a lieutenant. Bring them 
into the humblest cottage or into the 
most brilliant saloon, in the hut or at the 
court, everywhere will the count take 
rank above the master of arts. Suppose 
that these two men should love one and 
the same girl and propose to her. To 
which of them do you believe she would 
give her hand, to peasant's son or to 
count 1 " 

"If she is herself cultured, she will 
choose the peasant's son," answered 
Frigga. 

" It is possible that she would ; but if 
she is of family, her parents would not 
be of the same opinion, and I believe 
they are right." . 

" Right ! " repeated Frigga, and looked 
at Valentin. 

" Yes, certainly ! They naturally im- 
agine that the peasant's son has retained 
a certain rudeness in taste and feeling 
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which would be very disagreeable to the 
delicately nurtured girl. This would oc- 
casion a thousand bitter moments in their 
life together, and possibly lead to dissen- 
sion and domestic unhappiness." 

'* Herr Lieutenant, we speak here of a 
cultured man. It is thus not a question 
of mere intellectual cultivation.*' 

" Lady Harthon, this cultured peasant 
might also have difficulty in finding any 
domestic happiness at the side of a wife 
with only outward polish, enervating 
habits, and frivolous tastes. The more 
cultured he was the greater claims should 
he have, claims which the high-bom girl 
would consider out of place in a man to 
whom she had stooped'' 

" You then respect class distinction 1 '* 

" I do not respect it ; but I say that it 
will always exist. Nobility represents 
the aristocracy of chivalry and the sword. 
It belongs to a past period and is being 
pushed aside by money, which again some 
time in the future will be crushed by — 
culture'' 

" But with culture and enlightenment 
must come equality." 

"Not at all. Culture and enlighten- 
ment cannot fall to all men alike, and thus 
different degrees will arise." 

" You are right ; for the highest degree 
of intellectual and moral culture cannot 
be accessible or even possible for all to 
attain, and he who is in possession of it 
must consequently feel the distance be- 
tween him and those less * favored.' " 

" Very well, if you admit this, then we 
are of the same mind. You must then 
acknowledge that iron g(Ues cannot cease 
to exist." 

" Between j9er«07M of culture they ought 
not to exist." 

Valentin regarded her a second. 

"Do you remember Herr Gronbeck, 
who was visiting at my father's house 
last year 1 " asked Valentin, as if break- 
ing in upon the subject. 

" It is not possible to foiget so intelli- 
gent a man." 



" Can he have the name of being truly 
cultured]" 

"With full right." 

" You consider him your equal in cul- 
ture T' 

" What is superior to me is more than 
my equal," answered Frigga. 

" A woman can thus feel proud to be 
loved by him ] " 

"Yes." 

" He is, however, only the son of a poor 
minister." 

"The greater his merit that he has 
been able to acquire his superior knowl- 
edge." 

" He is in your estimation worthy both 
love and respect ? " 

" More than any one I know." 

" And yet if he had been so fortunate 
as to gain your heart, and had then soli- 
cited your hand, what answer do you 
believe the Coimt would have given *? " 

A sudden blush suffused Frigga's face. 

Valentin had been daring enough to 
touch a yery sensitive point in her soul ; 
but notwithstanding the pain this touch 
occasioned,. Frigga, to whose soul un- 
truth and dissimulation were as foreign 
as the darkness of night is to the light of 
the day, answered, — 

" He would have refused to give him 
his daughter." 

"And I approve the Count's refusal," 
said Valentin. "So long as a nobility 
exists, it ought to • hold to its principles. 
Between you and Gronbeck thus rises the 
same iron gate which I spoke of when I 
described the picture which fascinated 
me. 

Frigga said nothing. A pause ensued. 

Valentin had spoken with such calm- 
ness, that it was evident he discussed 
the subject merely with his reason. 

After a long silence Frigga said, — 

" Herr Lieutenant, why did you refuse 
to sing with me 1 " 

" Because the iron gate stood in my 
memory," answered Valentin, smiling. 

" I do not understand; has not the gate 
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always stodd at Ljungbro ever since you 
came here, and long before that time 1 " 

"I have always known it, Lady Har- 
thon ; but this evening it seemed that I 
saw its iron grating between you and mfe." 

" Why this evening more than usual ? " 

"How do I know? perhaps because 
you and I have spoken about it." 

"And that was the reason of your 
refusal]" 

" Quite surely. Had I complied with 
your wish, I should have sung badly, 
and I an/ altogether too vain to expose 
myself to the need of others' indulgence." 

" Say rather,' that you have too much 
self-love to wish to do anything which 
you do not believe to be irreproachable." 

" And if so, does not that imply a very 
laudable ambition ] " 

" If it was an ambition to win another's 
approval than your own. Besides Lieu- 
tenant Aurenius, who tells you that you 
also do not very many times need indul- 
gence % " 

" My own judgment." 

Now Valentin laughed. 

"And that you consequently consider 
infallible?" 

" By no means ; but when we act ac- 
cording to our best conviction, we have 
done all that we are able; more cannot 
be asked." 

"But if you nevertheless fail, then 
you become in need of indulgence." 

" yes ; but with the difference, that 
when I am in ignorance of the fault, I 
remain the same also as regards the pun- 
ishment." 

" You thus consider indulgence a pun- 
ishment % ^ 

" Yes, verily ; for it contains humilia- 
tion." 

" And yet I have to-day had to exercise 
much indulgence with you.'* 

"You ! '* exclaimed Aurenius, and looked 
at Frigga in surprise, who at this moment 
carried her head unusually high. 

" Do not feign an ignorance which is 
as little real as yoitr pretended hoarseness, 



but try to be true; that best befits a 
man of culture. You have so fully 
relied upon my indulgence, that you 
have quite carelessly touched upon the 
most delicate subjects. I again, who 
also have my self-love, did not wish you 
to be disappointed when you presupposed 
a good quality in me, and therefore I 
have not experienced a shadow of indig- 
nation." 

"Lady Harthon, what did you expe- 
rience at this moment ] " asked Valentin, 
and fastened his penetrating eyes upon 
the young girl. 

" A feeling of satisfaction at knowing 
that you stood in debt to me, and that 
I, in spite of all this, am yet your friend." 

Frigga reached him her hand and 
added, — 

"Sufficient pride is a virtue, Herr 
Lieutenant, too much is a fault." 

Valentin seized and pressed reverently 
the extended hand. Then he said, — 

"I shall remember the lesson, and 
rest assured that I shall not so soon call 
your indulgence in demand; I respect 
you too deeply for that ; but I have also 
too high an esteem for your understand- 
ing to restrain the truth. My words are 
never intended to wound, but only to 
interpret my convictions. You ought to 
know that." 

" See," said Frigga, without continuing 
the subject, and pointed to the setting 
sun, ** how God over land and sea, forests 
and valleys, lets his goodness shine ! 
Contemplate this picture. In my estima- 
tion it is as worthy attention as the one 
which captivated you, and which now 
lies behind us." 

"My Lady, the picture before you is 
an image of the ideal life, the one be- 
hind us of the real. If you bend never 
so slightly back, you hurt your head 
against the granite walls of the castle." 

" I bend rather forward." 

"What then] You can still not em- 
brace the blue sea, the verdant shores, 
the deep forests, and the sinking sun. 
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The reality is wliat we possess ; the ideal 
is what we dream of and almost never 
find in this life." 

" But when we have it before us, we 
can well afford to forget that which lies 
behind," answered Frigga ; she rose from 
her seat and went into the saloon. 

Valentin remained on the terrace, aot 
to follow Frigga with his eyes or to sink 
in thought, but simply to pull up with 
great care a little weed which had 4ared 
to stick up its plebeian leaves at the side 
of a showy gilliflower. 

When he had succeeded in getting it 
up by the roots, he regarded it with in- 
tense interest.. 

Frigga, the conversation, and all else 
seemed to be forgotten for the botanical 
examfnation he had entered upon. 

When it was ended, the plant was laid 
quite carefully between the leaves of his 
pocket-book, after which Valentin took 
his way down to the sea-shore. 



The moon rose slowly in the east and 
lifted, its full silver orb over the surface 
of the water, in whose bosom it mirrored 
its pale face, throwing over the scene a 
singular silver glare, without warmth 
and without any especial light. 

At Ljungbro all had gone to rest. 

The iron gates to the avenue and park 
were closed. Two large watchdogs made 
their rounds quite phlegmatically about 
the court-yard, to scent out if anything 
inimical had smuggled in without their 
knowledge. 

When one of them came to the little 
pillared corridor, which joined the old 
castle to the modem wing, he stopped 
and uttered a low growl. The sound of 
steps reached the ear of the vigilant 
animal. 

The door of the wing opened, and out 
into the pillared passage stepped a fe- 
male figure. 

The displeased growl of the dog was 



exchanged at the sight of her to a friendly 
bark. He sprang in between the pillars 
to welcome the one who came out. 

It wa^ Frigga. She pat^d the faith* 
ful watcher's head and thereby aveited 
his most vehement denu>nstrations of 
joy, after which she continued her way 
through the corridor and into the old 
castle. 

When the door of it closed after Frigga, 
the muffled strokes of the tower cloc^ 
were heard, announcing that the mid- 
night hour had come. 

Without being disturbed by it, Frigga 
took her way up to the first floor. 

She went through the dismal corridors 
and apartments lighted by the moon, a^ 
unconcerned as if she had on a beautiful 
summer day been promenading in the 
park. 

The loneliness, not to say dreariness, 
in both time and place, seemed not in 
the least to affect her. One could easily 
perceive that she was used to these noor 
tumal promenades within her father's 
castle, and that she had a certain pre- 
dilection for them. 

After having gone through several 
small rooms, she entered the large por- 
trait-gallery, which, seen in this half-twi- 
light, had something actually ghostly. 

Frigga stopped some seconds immedi- 
ately within the door, and let her gaze 
range over the whole room, which pre- 
served the features of those long since 
departed, who had left in inheritance a 
name, distinguished through their merits. 

The heiress of this name now stood in 
the midnight hour all alone in this me- 
morial hall of her forefathers. 

After Frigga had remained standing 
awhile, she turned to the right and went 
slowly forward, stopping a moment at 
each of the portraits as she passed by. 

She lingered longer before some, as if 
she had wished that the lifeless features 
had been able to relate the hearts' joys 
and sorrows long ago extinguished. 

Thus Fri^a had come to the portrait 
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which had its place in the middle of one 
of the longer spaces. 

She now stood before the likeness of a 
man clad in the robes of a Catholic 
bishop. 

The pale moonbeams fell right upon 
the picture, and illumined with a pecu- 
liar clearness the features which were in 
the highest degree characteristic. 

There lay in the eye an expression of 
infinite goodness and melancholy which 
sharply contrasted with the trait of se- 
verity around the mouth. The forehead, 
high and broad, was as if burdened with 
thought, and the cheeks, emaciated and 
pale, were wasted by sufiFering. One 
could see that the struggle with earthly 
passions had broken the power of the 
body, but that the soul, glorified and 
ennobled, had come out victorious from 
the strife. 

Under the prelate's name, as under 
several of the other portraits, was a 
broad black mark upon the gilded plate 
of the frame. 

Frigga regarded with a look full of 
deep reverence this face, aroimd which it 
seemed that there ought to have been a 
halo. 

^^ How much one can do for his duty, 
that have you taught us," whispered 
Frigga. " Greater than any of your proud 
ancestors and kinsmen are you in my 
eyes, because you sacrificed yourself and 
all your private hopes of happiness and 
felicity not to violate a proud father's 
will. To resemble you in love for the 
right, in toleration, in goodness and en- 
lightenment, that is what I should desire. 
Then should I be worthy to bear the 
name that you through your greatness 
of soul have made so revered, and yet 
there stands under your name this por- 
tentous mark. It is thus within our 
family a crime to have a heart, and this 
crime not even death can atone for." 

Frigga clasped her hands and sank 
upon her knees before the portrait, falter- 
ing a warm and heartfelt prayer. Just 



as she finished it and was about to rise, 
a sharp and muffled noise was heard 
behind her. It was something that with 
a crash fell to»the floor. The echo rever- 
berated through the whole gallery. 

Frigga turned hastily to see what it 
was. On the floor lay a picture which 
had fallen from the opposite wall. 

Without the smallest hesitation Frigga 
hastened forward to see what had caused 
the picture to leave its place. 

When she lifted it up and threw a 
glance upon it, she started as if struck 
by an unpleasant sight. 

It waa Count Axel Harthon's portrait, 
taken when he was yet quite young. 

Frigga went to one of the high win- 
dows, and holding the picture so that the 
moonbeams fell upon it, she contem- 
plated the fine, handsome, and regular 
features, while she whispered, — 

"Was it my prayer that displeased 
you, or what sad event may this por- 
tend? Ah, my noble, beloved father, 
you know well that your daughter never 
will forget the respect she ought to at- 
tach to your opinions." 

Frigga pressed her lips to the portrait, 
then she turned the picture to see if the 
cord was broken. It was whole, and 
thus the fall could not be ascribed to 
this cause; but at the same time her 
attention was directed to a written slip 
of paper which was pasted on the back 
of it. 

The young girl approached closer to 
the window, and strained her eyes to 
read these words, written in her father's 
handwriting, — 

" When Axel Harthon has gone to his 
fathers, under his name shall be placed 
a black mark." 

The emotion Frigga experienced at 
reading this was so violent, that she al- 
most dropped the picture. 

At this moment a draught of wind 
blew through the gallery and rustled like 
a sigh past Frigga's ears. 

She looked around as if she had ex- 
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pected to see her ancestors step out of 
the frames to read with her the signifi- 
cant words. 

Long stood Frigga and stared at the 
written scrap, as if she had wished to 
convince herself that it was not a dream. 
Finally a deep sigh heaved her breast. 
With a peculiarly resolute motion she 
jumped upon a chair and looked to see 
if the nail was loose ; but it was firm as 
a rock, and yet the picture had fallen 
from the walL 

Was it a revelation which the Lord of 
destiny had sent her? This question 
Frigga could not answer ; but when she 
again hung up her father's picture, she 
faltered, looking upward, — - 

"God, I thank thee; thou hast re- 
stored to me all my former trust ! " 

Then she left the gallery and returned 
through the pillared passage to her room. 



The morning that followed upon this 
night came overcast with dark and heavy 
clouds. Over the temple arch of the heav- 
ens they hung thick, as sorrows hang over 
the soul, obscuring light and clearness. 

The air was close and sultry, not a 
single breeze came to mitigate its oppres- 
siveness. Trees and plants stood with 
hanging leaves and drooping blossoms. 

The breakfast-bell at Ljungbro had a 
peculiarly plaintive sound, as is always 
the case when the air is heavy. 

At the first sound of it Valentin en- 
tered the dining-hall, fully persuaded 
that he sho.uld be the first, but to his 
surprise found Frigga already there, a 
thing which did not seem to please him 
especially, for he frowned involuntarily at 
seeing her. 

Frigga turned to him with a face as 
smiling 'and beaming with joy as the day 
was dark and gloomy. 

" Good morning, Herr Lieutenant ! " 
cried Frigga to Valentin. "How is it 
now with our wager?" 



" The Count and I have lost it," said 
Valentin, bowing. 

" And will in the ftiture lose all such, 
in case you are inconsiderate enough to^ 
risk them." 

" I for my part shall be careful to 
avoid them,'* declared Valentin. " I am 
too poor to wish to incur losses. But 
closely reckoned," added he, gayly, "it 
is not so sure that the Coimt and I have 
lost the play." « 

" Not ! What does that imply, sir 1 
Will you deny the truth % " asked Frigga, 
jokingly. 

"Be it far from me; but truth is 
sometimes very many-sided." 

"The Lieutenant intends to turn 
lawyer.*' 

" Not at all ; let us look a little closer 
at the matter." 

"Willingly Papa and you insisted 
yesterday that I was always the last 
who presented myself at the breakfast- 
table." 

" And we were right. It is eighteen 
months that I have had the pleasure of 
residing at Ljungbro, and — " 

" During this time I have generally 
arrived at the last stroke of the bell," 
fell in Frigga. 

" You have now yourself admitted that 
we were in the right." 

" Yes, in your first assertion, but not 
at all in the conclusion which you both 
drew from it.*' 

" That my Lady loved the morning rest ] " 

Now Valentin laughed. 

"Just there you deceived yourself. 
My ^aristocratic habits^ have never ex- 
pressed themselves in predilection for 
sleep. I am altogether too active. You 
are certainly the only one who can make 
such an accusation against me." 

"Excuse me, the Count did it also." 

" Merely because it has happened, now 
and then, that I have had the notion to 
oversleep myself." 

"Might not this be more customary 
than the contrary 1 " ^ 
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''You are iacorrigible, Herr Lieutenant, 
and it is best that we now confine our- 
selves to the present. What did we 
wager about 1 " 

'* That my Lady could not be the first 
at the breakfast-table." 

*' Not at all ; but papa insisted that it 
would not happen a single morning, and 
you fell in with this." 

" I dare not contradict my Lady's as- 
sertion, but refer. the question to the 
judgment of the Count," said Valentin, 
and bowed to the noble couple who now 
entered. 

The Doctor and Frigga's former gov- 
iBmess, Aurore Dorbineau, also came into 
the dining-halL 

The Count joked about his daughter's 
efforts to be so early up. He was in es- 
pecial good spirits and insisted that 
Friggafor her laudable efforts deserved 
to win the bet. 

The lively humor of Frigga and her 
father had a beneficial influence upon 
the others, who all more or less suffered 
from the depressing effect of the heavy 
atmosphere. 

Affcer break&Bt Frigga announced that 
she intended to take a ride on horse- 
back. 

The Countess made some objections 
to it, as the sky looked so threat- 
ening. 

" We shall surely have a storm," said 
she. 

" And if it should so happen," joined 
in the Count, " is not my little Amazon of 
a daughter accustomed to a shower now 
and then, and not very much afraid of it 
either, or how is it, Frigga 1 " 

" I have too much of my Other's in- 
trepid blood to know even by name 
what fear is." 

" Well answered ! *' The Count smiled 
at his daughter. " I have also a propo- 
sition to make you. Will you not permit 
Lieutenant Aurenius and me to become 
your chevaliers ] " 

" With great pleasure I " Frigga bowed 



her head graciously. ** I only fear that 
my chevaliers will then be the ones to 
decide the direction of my ride 1 " 

'' And that is something that my Lady 
does not intend to submit to," said tlM» 
Count, playfully. 

''This time it is indifferent to me 
where the road leads, especially when 
Count Axel Harthon decides its course." 

Frigga said this with a glance which 
clearly showed how truly she loved her 
father. Then she tripped quickly out of 
the room to exchange the light muslin 
dress for her riding-habit. 

An hour later the Countess stood at 
the window, and saw her daughter, with 
her father at the right and Valentin at 
the left, ride down the avenue. 

Frigga's fine and harmonious figure 
appeared well in the dark riding-suit. 
The little castor hat became her well, 
and it was not to be wondered at that 
the mother's eye followed her with 
pleasure. 

At another window of the saloon stood 
furore Dorbineau, a remarkably well« 
cultivated and uncommon woman, who 
now, since the young lady's education was 
completed, had continued to be a mem- 
ber of the Coimt's family. 

When the little riding party had dis- 
appeared at the end of the avenue, the 
Countess said to Aurore, — 

"Lieutenant Aurenius has a truly 
stately figure and looks well oni horse* 
back." 

" Yes, that he does. The Lieutenant 
is undeniably both a handsome and gift* 
ed man ; but notwithstanding this he has 
nothing attractive. One freezes at his 
cold politeness and lacks all desire to 
approach him." 

" I am afraid that your judgment is 
somewhat one-sided," said the Countess. 
" It has been told me quite recently that 
Aurenius, during his stay in Paris, was 
much thought of." 

"Yes, that is true. The reas(m of 
that must have been that he is too much 
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a man of the saloon not to be agreeable 
in society," answered Aurore ; and added 
with a peculiar smile, " Incomprehensi- 
ble that a mother so slenderly endowed 
as his should have such a richly gifted 
son ! " 

" His father has a remarkable mind," 
affirmed the Countess. 

For a moment the rector's unusual in- 
telligence and other good qualities be- 
came the topic of conversation between 
the two ladies; at length the Countess 
said, — 

" Have you heard, Aurore, that young 
Aurenius in Paris is said to have had a 
love affair with a married lady, which oc- 
casioned him to leave France quite sud- 
denly ] It is even asserted that he 
fought a duel. I wonder if there is any 
ground for this report 1 " 

*' May I ask from whom the Countess 
has heard this 1 " inquired Aurore. 

**My nephew. Count Emfrid Eldau, 
has mentioned that he found Aurenius 
much spoken of in Paris, and that it was 
there generally asserted that the Lieuten- 
ant had left in the vexation of knowing 
that another had been preferred to him. 
It wQuld for many reasons interest me to 
know the true version of this. If you 
know anything, then tell me about it. 
I need not say that it shall go no 
further." 

" Lady Countess, what I knoyr I will 
gladly impart. I have heard it from my 
sister; who, my Lady knows, has been gov- 
erness to Marquis de Maill^'s daughter, 
Lilie, now Countess EldaiL Shortly be- 
fore the marriage of Lady Lilie with the 
Coimt, my sister wrote to me and poured 
out her lamentations over the intended 
match. Her beloved pupil would enter 
this union against her inclination. My 
sister told me at the same time that 
Lady Lilie, two years before, had made 
the acquaintance of a young Swede who 
then resided in France. 

" This man, Lieutenant Aurenius, had 
been introduced by the Swedish Minister 



in the saloon of the Marquis, where he 
was very fevorably received. 

"When the Marquis in the summer 
removed to his chiteau in the country^ 
the young Lieutenant was invited to 
accompany them. 

" During this daily association the at- 
tachment which Lady Lilie had conceived 
for him developed itself into a. violent 
inclination, which according to all ap- 
pearance was responded to by him. 

"One evening, when the young people 
were walking together in the park at the 
Chateau Maill^, a declaration probably 
took place between them. The details 
my sister did not know. 

" In short, the following morning Au- 
renius had taken his departure, leaving 
a letter for the Marquis, in which ho 
begged to be excused for his sudden de* 
campment, but allied that an important 
affair compell0d him to depart immedi- 
ately. 

" To Lady Lilie he had also written a 
letter, which he had commissioned my 
sister to deliver to her. 

" The contents are only known to thi9 
one to whom it was addressed. 

"The result was that the Lady, after 
its perusal, was taken ill. 

" Under the delirium of the fever she 
revealed her attachment. The Marquis, 
who thus got knowledge of it, then spread 
the report, to baffle all conjecture, that 
Aurenius had had a love affair with a 
married woman, which had involved a 
duel, and obliged him to leave Paris. 

" The next year Lady Lilie was forced 
to give her hand to Count Eldau." 

" Is the duel story thus a fabrication? ^ 
asked the Countess, 

"Completely, because Aurenius be- 
took himself directly from the Chateau 
Maill6 to Calais, and from thence to 
England." 

" Well, then, what kind of a man do 
you consider Lieutenant Aurenius to 
be ] " resumed the Countess, after a mo- 
ment. 
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"I consider him to be a Stmle,*^ an- 
swered the Frenchwoman with a siugu- 
lar smile. ''That is to say, he has a 
character of iron, a heart of granite, and 
a head of gold. I do not know Lady 
Lilie de Maill^ ; but she must have been 
a very strange woman to be able to feel 
attached to this man, composed of only 
stone an^ metal.'' 



They had at Ljungbro, ever since their 
return from Eldau's, expected the newly 
married pair to visit them. 

While the Countess and Aurore sat 
and conversed, there arrived a messenger 
on horseback from Erikshof, with a letter 
to the Countess, in which Emfrid in- 
formed her that in a couple of days they 
might be expected at Ljungbro. 

After reading the letter' the Countess 
said, — 

" What you have just told me causes 
me some embarrassment as to what I 
shall n^w do when my nephew comes 
here. A meeting between Lilie and Au- 
renius is not very desirable. Advise me 
how I shall act." 

"Lady Countess, if I am allowed to 
express my opinion, it would sound thus: 
act as if you knew nothing. If the 
Countess Eldau has any attachment yet 
left for Lieutenant Aurenius, then he is 
certainly the best one to cure her of it." 

"But if this attachment is returned, 
then it will revive, and perhaps on both 
sides flame up with redoubled strength." 

"I assure you that Lieutenant Aure- 
nius is so in love with himself, that he 
cannot love any other," said Aurore. 
"For the rest," added she with a fine 
smile, "the Countess will now have an 
opportunity to judge of his character. 
Should his behavior be such that the 
Countess does not approve of it, then it 
is veiy easy to remove him upon some 
pretext." 

The Countess, who had gi'eat confi- 



dence in Aurore's sound judgment, ac- 
knowledged her to be in the right, and 
it was decided that they should feign a 
complete ignorance of what had been. 

A blustering hurricane flew roaring 
through the air and came as a forerunner 
of the storm which now broke forth. 

The Coimtess thought with anxiety 
upon husband and daughter. 

For an hour the thunder, rain, and 
wind lasted, after which the storm ceased 
and the clouds began to scatter. 

When Frigga and her companions 
were seen in the avenue shortly before 
dinner-time, the air was clear and the 
sun threw its genial light over the land- 
scape. 

They rode slowly, something which 
neither the Count nor Frigga was accus- 
tomed to do. 

The Countess expressed her astonish- 
ment at this as well as the apprehension 
that something had happened, as the 
servant who had followed them with the 
fowling-piece was not with them. 

Count Harthon never took a long ride 
without having his gun with him. He 
was a keen sportsman, and therefore did 
not willingly allow an opportunity to 
shoot a black cock, wood-grouse, hare, or 
wild duck to slip fi:om his grasp. 

The Countess hastened toward them, 
exclaiming, — 

" Ar§ you wet through with the rain V\ 

" We have not had a single drop of it 
upon us," answered Frigga, and jumped, 
with Valentin's help, firom her horse. 

The Count, who already stood at his 
wife's side, kissed with chivalrous po- 
liteness the hand which for nearly thirty 
years had belonged to him. 

A person seeing the noble pair would 
have been tempted to believe they were 
newly married, so much tenderness lay 
in their manner toward each other. 

Seldom has life anything more beauti- 
ful to present than two mates, who have 
seen youth and middle age disappear on 
the common journey through life, and 
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approach old age with undiminished love. 
Of them it can be said that they have 
become one. 

" I have been anxious about you," said 
the Countess, taking her husband's arm. 

"On accoimt of the rain?" asked the 
Count 

"Yes. Where were you when the 
storm raged ? " 

"At Mansberg. A little adventure 
which I had on the road induced us to 
halt there." 

" An adventure ! What was it 1 " 

" Why, my old war steed got tired of 
his master," answered the Count, smil- 
ing. 

The Countess looked at him. She 
now perceived that he was unusuaUy pale, 
and that, in spite of the smOing mien 
and the jesting tone, his mind was not at 
ease. She knew him, however, too well 
to betray by a single word what she ob- 
served. 

When the Coimt, behind pleasantry, 
tried to conceal his true state of mind, 
it was disagreeable to him if any one 
looked through the mask he assumed. 

The C-ountess, who was in every re- 
spect a wise wife, never did anything 
which was unpleasant to her husband; 
therefore she merely said, — 

"Explain yourself closer. Has any- 
thing happened to Ca;sar 1 " 

"Yes, he has been shot, because he 
had got the staggers." The Count kissed 
his wife and added, "Lieutenant Aure- 
nius has on this occasion displayed much* 
presence of mind, and I stand in great 
obligation to him; without his inter- 
vention the event might have had serious 
results. Now we will speak no further 
about it ; I go to dress myself for din- 
ner." 

Yet a kiss was pressed upon the 
Coimtess's lips, and the heartfelt and 
faithftd manner in which the Count 
clasped her to his breast told her that he 
had need of this 'expression of tenderness. 

When he had gone to his^room, the 



Countess went to Frigga to learn what 
had happened. 

Frigga then told her that, as soon as 
they had turned off from the avenue, the 
Count's horse, otherwise a very gentle ani- 
mal, had reared and become unmanage- 
able. Valentin then proposed that the 
Count should return and take another 
horse, for it seemed that Csesar was not 
in his normal condition. 

The Coimt however did not want to 
listen to the warning, but continued his 
course. 

CaBsar seemed to become more quiet 
until they came to M&nsberg forest, 
when he reared so violently, that the 
Count was several times nearly thrown 
jfrom the saddle. 

Valentin had immediately, when the 
horse began to grow restive, sprung from 
his own, whose reins he threw to the ser- 
vant, and succeeded in getting hold of 
CsBsar's bridle. Almost by main force 
he dragged the Count from the saddle. 

The horse, become frantic, now pranced 
about, kicking with his hind legs in an 
infuriated manner, so that they were all 
in actual danger. Frigga's horse as well 
as Valentin's and the servant's were 
frightened by it. 

The Count, however, snatched the fowl- 
ing-piece from the servant, and in the 
same instant, when it seemed that Csesar 
must crush Aurenius under his hoofs, the 
shot was heard, and the faithful old at- 
tendant fell lifeless to the ground. 

" I said in the morning," said Frigga, 
finishing her account, "that I did not know 
what fear was, even by name, but I was 
punished for it ; for a more terrible fright 
than the one I endured through all this 
cannot be imagined. First papa's danger, 
then the Lieutenant's struggle with 
CsBsar, then our own horses' fear, which 
was such that they stood on two legs, — 
all this had such a paralyzing efiFect upon 
me, that I could with difficulty maintain 
so much presence of mind as to manage 
my horse and keep myself in the saddle. 
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"Papa,'* continued Frigga with sym- 
pathy, " after the battle stood a long time 
silent and looked at his dead favorite. 
Finally he gave Aiireniu3 his hand and 
thanked him. He then threw himself 
upon Fredrik's horse and rode silently to 
Mansberg, to give orders about having 
Caesar carried away and buried.** 

The Coimtess seemed affected, and, 
when the daughter finished, she said, — 

" God grant that this event does not 
forebode something, dreadful I It is an old 
saying within the Harthon family, that 
when the owner himself shoots his horse, 
the family meets with some great mis- 
fortune. Yet it is not right to heed 
such talk, which has surely no signifi- 
cance.'* 

The Countess nodded to her daughter, 
and left the room to make her toilet. 

Frigga looked thoughtfully after her. 
A presentiment of something very sad 
flew through the young girFs soul, while 
she in thought connected the accident 
with Csesar and the fall of the portrait 
from the wall. 

In a mind such as Frigga's, however, 
fancies and forebodings do not remain 
long, she had too much true religious 
feeling for that. 

When Frigga entered the saloon, her 
countenance was free from all shadow. 

She foimd her father there before her, 
something that was very unusual ; for the 
Count and Countess were not generally 
seen before the dinner-bell rang. 

When he saw his daughter he kindly 
went to her, saying, — 

"I desired to see you before we as- 
sembled, and I am pleased with your de- 
meanor. You have imderstood, have you 
not, my desire that we all forget the event 
of the forenoon ] " 

" I have already forgotten it, my father, 
when such is your will,'* replied Frigga, 
and kissed the Count's hand. 

" Thanks, my child ! You do not 
know perhaps that small troubles often 
affect us more disagreeably than larger 



0068, and that we are not willing to be 
reminded of them.*' 

Aft^r saying this, the Count took hia 
way in to the Countess. 

Frigga placed herself at one of the 
windows, thinking, — 

" How much does there not lie in this 
trait of my father ! He would not have 
others remember the danger that threat- 
ene4 himi, much less the pain he has ex- 
perienced. ' A Harthon ought to be able 
to bear all sorrows, without their being 
reflected upon his brow,' has he often 
said, and he is right. Only weak souls 
let sorrows force their way to the light.'* 

Her meditations were interrupted by 
Valentin. 

" Has my Lady observed how rich with 
diamonds the trees, flowers, and grass 
have become 1 *' said he, and approached 
Frigga. 

" No, I have been altogether too much 
preoccupied with thoughts upon the fore- 
noon's occurrences," answered Frigga. 

With emotion she extended her hand 
to Valentin, adding, — 

" My mother and I are your debtors 
for a lifetime. We cannot sufficiently 
thank you for what you have done. My 
heart shall never forget the debt in 
which I stand to you. Receive — '* 

" I beg of you, let us leave this ! '* in- 
terrupted Valentin, coldly, and bowed 
without touching Frigga's hand. " What 
I did was so natural, that it is not worth 
spending words upon, and I hope it has 
not procured me any debtors. It is equal- 
ly as unpleasant to me to have anybody 
in my debt as to stand under obliga- 
tion.** 

Frigga looked at him. Every featiu*e 
in his face told her that he desired to 
be absolved from further expression of 
thanks. 

"He is so proud," thought Frigga, 
" that he does not even desire to be thank- 
ed by others for the services he renders. 
He performs them then only for his own 
satisfacticmr" 
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A short pause ensued. Valentine in- 
terrupted it with the words, — 

"Will not my Lady cast a glance out 
of the window and see how magnificently 
the rain has adorned the flowers in the 
garden]" 

Frigga turned her head and looked out, 
saying, — 

"Apropos of debts, I have one unliqui- 
dated. If y(m have forgotten it, I have 
not." 

"I have not forgotten f»y scores with 
my Lady," answered Valentin; "but 
when the wager was laid, it was promised 
me that I should decide the prize. I there- 
fore beg that what I have to claim may 
be suffered to remain for the present." 

" But do you not fear to have debtors V* 

" Yes, in the sense that my Lady insist- 
ed upon being mine." Again was Valen- 
tin's tone cold. 

" It is then debts of gratitude that you 
abhor r' 

"Yes." 

" And from what reason 1 " 

Frigga saw that the subject annoyed 
Valentin; but she had firmly decided 
that this time he should be obliged to 
treat of what did not please him. 

It vexed Frigga a little that he so 
abruptly clipped off what she, out of gen- 
uine acknowledgment, had expressed. 

"From the simple reason that they 
resemble false coin," said Valentin. 

The dinner was now served. The 
Count and Countess appeared in the 
saloon. * They betook themselves to the 
dining-hall. 

The conversation of uhe Count and 
Valentin during the repast turned upon 
the political news of the day. The Count 
expressed his judgment upon it, Valentin 
confined himself to relating what the post 
had communicated from France, and the 
Doctor seconded the Count by constantly 
thinking as he. 

The Count finally said, — * 

"I have actually to reproach myself 
that I cherish a great prejudice against 



the French people, and perhaps I am for 
that reason somewhat severe in my judg- 
ment upon them." 

He turned politely to AuTDre, add- 
ing, — 

" I beg Madame Dorbineau to forgive 
me for expressing so undisguisedly my 
antipathy towards her countrymen ; but 
the respect I entertain for my daughter's 
instructress proves that I do not allow 
myself to be led by any personal preju- 
dice." 

" My friend, you must make still an- 
other exception," said the Countess. 

"What then r* 

" £mfrid's wife is also a French lady.** 

"Ah, yes; that is true," exclaimed the 
Count. " I confess openly that die ap- 
peared to me so charming, that I did not 
reflect firom what coimtry she came. But 
as we speak of her, I wonder when they 
intend to come here 9 " 

" We may expect them in two days," 
replied the Countess. "I have to-day 
had a letter from Emfrid." 

She ^BLStened her eyes upon Valentin, 
to discover whether the announcement 
made any impression upon him ; but no, 
not the smallest change was perceptible 
in his faoe^ 



After dinner we find Frigga and Val- 
entin busy in assisting Aurore to assort 
a quantity of beads. 

The Count had gone to his room for a 
siesta, and the Countess conversed with 
the Doctor, while they waited for the 
coffee. 

After Aurore's beads were assorted, a 
consultation followed between her and 
the Countess about a piece of embroidery 
for which the Doctor, who was a mighty 
draughtfianaoD, had contributed the pat- 
tern. 

During the time Frigga and Valentin 
remained sitting at the window. 

"You said that debts of gratitude were 
like false coin," /5ommenced Frigga, who 
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had determined to renew the subject and 
BO plague Valentin a little; "what do 
you mean by that 1 " 

" That 'they look like something which 
they are not." 

"Do you then believe that gratitude is 
an empty word 1 " 

" I consider it to be one of the most 
fleeting of all our feelings. We experi- 
ence the impression of it quite instanta- 
neously ; but in the next moment it is 
forgotten. Therefore it is utterly false 
to speak of gratitude for a lifetime. 
That is in opposition to human nature, 
and there has not yet been found a per- 
son who, according to these great de- 
mands, has been thankful." ' 

" Well, this is rather a sad conception 
of the most beautiful among all our feel- 
ings ; for you thereby say, that if you do 
me a great service, such as the one you 
have to-day shown me, I shall forget it, 
and — " 

" My Lady, I entreat — " 

" — That you may let me speak to the 
epd," interposed Frigga with a dignified 
mien. Then she continued, " You saved 
my father from being injured; not to say 
killed. Well, then, do you believe that I 
can evpr forget this, or that any length 
of time can lessen my acknowledgment 
to you]" 

-" In that case, my Lady, I have ren- 
dered myself an ill office, and I shall feel 
myself extremely unhappy, if y<m regard 
yourself as standing in such a lifelong 
debt to me." 

"Should my acknowledgment make 
you unhappy 1 " 

" Immensely, because I should then 
know that you considered it as a duty to 
think of me with such a feeling and to 
force your heart to something unnatural. 
I must also regret that I was so unfortu- 
nate as to accord Count Harthon so in- 
significant a service as the one of to- 
day." 

" I do not understand you," burst out 
Frigga. 



" Very well, I must then explain my- 
self. If I do a good deed or show a fel- 
low-being a service, then I do it, not for 
the sake of any reward, but for my own 
satisfaction. A simple thank you is then 
enough for me and contains all that I 
desire 5 for I have not benefited my 
brother-man to fetter him with the heavy 
bonds of gratitude. The fault, my Lady, 
is that we generally overestimate the 
little good we do, and consequently our 
claims upon others become too great. 
Therefore do not speak of any everlasting 
gratitude; I almost blush before both 
you and myself, when you do it. When 
you have reached me the hand and said 
thanks, you have paid your debt and we 
are quits." 

" That may be so," said Frigga ; " but 
you have not even received the hand I 
extended you." 

"Because you spoke of a debt of grati- 
tvde, I do not shake hands with a debt- 
or whom I do not recognize. Now, on 
the contrary, I should thank my Lady if 
the same hand was reached to me." 

" You are an incomprehensible person," 
said Frigga, laughing, and gave him her 
hand as she rose from her seat. 

Valentin pressed it, bowing, and 
thought, — 

" * Incomprehensible ! ' I am not so to 
you at least ; you understand me per- 
fectly." 



In the evening the Countess- and her 
daughter sat conversing confidentially in 
the pavilion by the sea-shore. 

The Countess communicated what she 
had learned about Lilie*s love. 

Frigga listened to the account with 
the most perfect composure, not to 
say indifference. When the Countess 
desired to hear her daughter's opinion as 
to how they should act, it was entirely in 
accordance with Aurore's. 

When they had for a while discussed 
the subject, they separated to go to rest. 
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The Countess did so with a feeling of 
tranquillity which she had not experi- 
enced before, from the time Valentin 
came to Ljungbro. 

*' Even if Frigga had had a friendly 
girlish fancy for Aurenius," thought the 
Countess, "then the impression would 
have been disagreeable that she must 
have experienced at hearing that he loved 
another. Now her Indifference shows 
how perfectly free she is from attachment 
for him. The event with Melcer has 
made me afi*aid of shadows, so that I have 
scared myself unnecessarily.'* 

The tender mother sent up a warm 
and sincerely thankful prayer to God, 
that she could now without apprehension 
think of her heart's darling. 

While the Countess, quite contented, 
fell asleep, Frigga sat by the open win- 
dow in her own little parlor, adjoining 
her sleeping-room. 

She looked out upon the moonlight 
night w-ith an expression so sad, that it 
would surely have made the mother's 
heart quiver if she had seen it. • 

Frigga's hands were pressed hard to- 
gether, as if with this motion she would 
have checked the anguish. She sat per- 
fectly motionless, and one might have 
been tempted to believe the moonbeams 
had changed the joyous, light-hearted 
child into a pale angel of sorrow. 

No sigh, no stifled sobs, no tears be- 
trayed what the heart felt and the eye 
revealed. 

Count Harthon's daughter was too tru- 
ly strong to suri'ender herself to any of 
the weaknesses into which young girls 
at her age so easily fall when grief touches 
them. 

With her head borne high and an up- 
right bearing, Frigga measured all the 
trials, all the renunciations, and all the 
sufferings that she had before her. 

She allowed no flattering illusion to 
whisper deceptive hopes. Imagination 
should not with any smiling image hide 
the terrible face of reality, but with firm 



and steadfast gaze she looked the truth 
right in the face and examined thoroughly 
the thousand thorns that were to wound 
her upon her pathway in life. 

What cannot be altered is not helped 
by complaining, and what can be other- 
wise does not become so tlirough useless 
lamentations. 

Frigga now tried to mark out her way 
and familiarize herself with its thorns, so 
that when the king of day came to strew 
purple and gold over the earth, she could 
be able to greet him with a look as smil- 
ing as his beams. 

The young girl did not engage in any 
violent struggle. She did not try to kill 
the feeling which lived in her heart; she 
only set up as a guide her duty^ her deep 
trust in God, and her heroic self-sacrifice. 

Her mind did not resemble a wild and 
turbulent sea^ but rather a ship, which, 
steered by a powerful hand, pursues its 
way right over the heaving billows, with- 
out aUowing them to move it from its 
course. 

Hours passed, and yet she remained 
sitting at the window. The midnight 
strf>ke had sounded and died away ; but 
she did not change position, and now was 
announced the first hour of the new day. 

A gentle breeze at the same time 
moved the leaves and brought with it 
some wonderful distant tones. 

They came as if from the woods. One 
could have imagined that "the young 
king of the forest serenaded the young 
nymphs of the sea.*' 

When the plaintive melody reached 
Frigga's ear, she made a motion with her 
head as if she had been awakened from 
a painful sleep. A gentle smile passed 
over her lips. 

More and more distinctly were heard 
the tones from the distance. Frigga lis- 
tened with intense interest. 

The notes of the invisible horn dis- 
pelled little by little every trace of grief 
froin Frigga's countenance, and brought 
her away with them to the land of musio^ 
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where we forget the sorrows of life for 
the God who speaks through the tones. . 

When the music in the woods ceased, 
Frigga rose and went into her sleeping* 
room. 

Her brow was free and joyous, when, 
with a glance at the moon, she bade the 
pale night-w^derer good night 



Count Eldau's arrival at Ljungbro was 
to be celebrated with a great ball. It 
was the first visit which the newly mar- 
ried pair made to Ci>unt Harthon's. 

All the notables, both from the vicinity 

and the neighboring town, L ^ were 

invited. 

That this invitation to the Stately 
Ljungbro would be accepted with delight 
by all was a matter of course, especially 
as it was pretty generally known that 
the French Countess would be there. 

On the evening before the day on 
which the Eldaus were expected, Frigga 
was on her return from a long walk. 

She moved with slow steps through the 
thick pine forest, on a side path which 
led to the pastor's house and the nearest 
village. 

The evening was magnificent and 
would irresistibly make an agreeable im- 
pression upon any one, how much more 
then upon Frigga's soul, so natural^ re- 
ceptive to poetry. 

The Imgering steps of the young girl 
showed also that she meant to ei^joy in 
full ^draughts the delight of the moment. 

The silence of the forest wdfi broken, 
however, by some one, who, whistling a 
fiuniliar melody, came walking after her. 

Frigga, who in consequence of a turn 
in the path could not see who it was, 
seated herself upon a bank to wait for 
the one who approached with rapid steps. 

Valentin was soon seen at the curve of 
the path. When he came up to Frigga, 
she rose and replied to his greeting, while 
she asked, — 



" Where has the Lieutenant been dur- 
ing these last three days^ that we have 
not seen you ] " 

" Yesterday I went to Vamas, and re- 
turned from there only to-day in the 
afternoon, when I stepped off at the par- 
sonage to visit my parents." 

"That the trip to Varnas was done 
away with was really a good thing," as- 
serted Frigga^ *^for now we shaU be able 
to keep the Lieutenant at home some 
time?" 

'* Does my Lady desire it 1 " 

" Yes, certainly ; are we not going to 
have company]" 

*^The Count actually mentioned that 
there was going to be a ball. He was so 
kind as to invite me." 

'^ But it was not of this that I spoke, 
for it is a matter of course that the 
Lieutenant cannot go away that day." 

" Does my Lady believe it ] " 

" I am convinced that Lieutenant Au- 
renius will not make himself guilty of 
such a crime against the claims of 
punctilio.*' 

Valentin answered these words with a 
mute bow. 

"Herr Lieutenant," resumed Frigga, 
after a short interval, " have you during 
your stay in Paris met with my cousin's 
young wife ] " 

Frigga looked steadily at Valentin. 

How provoking ! The blood's ungovern- 
able waves would not at all allow them- 
selves to be ruled by the will, but rushed 
up to Valentin's face and gave it a higher 
color than usual. 

" I have had the privilege of associat- 
ing at the Marquis de Maill^'s house," 
answered he. 

" You thus know the Countess Eldau 1 " 

" I have that happiness." 

" Then you will have the opportunity 
to renew the acquaintMioe. She and her 
husband are to remain here a couple of 



" In that case I am truly to be pitied, 
for my duty forces me to resign the 
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pleasure of meeting with the Countess," 
replied Valentin, who had now regained 
complete control over himself. "I am 
obliged to leave as early as to-morrow 
morning." 

" That is not possible,'* burst out Frig- 
ga. " You cannot be so impolite towards 
my parents." 

" When duty commands, politeness 
becomes silent. My functions as the 
Count's steward compel me to this de- 
parture." 

** Which in my eyes has all the appear- 
ance of a flight,'' said Frigga. 

"For what should I fly thenV* aaked 
Valentin, and fastened upon her a pene- 
trating look. 

" From some danger which you do not 
consider yourself strong enough to meet" 
Frigga laughed. " Allow me to say that 
it does not befit a man of the sword to 
rietreat from fear. For him there ought 
to be no danger which he cannot con 
quer." 

" And I can assure my Lady that all 
fear for my own person is foreign to me." 

" It is thus from consideration for oth- 
ers that you flee 1 " Frigga looked mis- 
chievously at Valentin, whose manner 
was cold and reticent. 

** My Lady is pleased to talk in enig- 
mas. I lack ability to solve them, and 
entreat that you will enlighten me as 
to whom my consideration should con- 
cern — " 

" That I cannot do, and if I could I 
would not ; but, jesting aside, I now ask 
of you to postpone that journey until 
after the ball." 

" However painful it is, I am yet com- 
pelled to be so unchivalrous as not to 
comply with my Lady's wish ; something 
which, under other circumstances, I 
should have considered a duty." 

" Lieutenant Aurenius, tell me honest- 
ly, Is It really compulsory affairs which 
dictate your refusal 'i " Frigga stopped, 
the better to regard Valentin. 
Looking her right in the eye, he said, — 



" Lady Harthon, my honor commands 
me to depart." 

" In that case I have nothing more to 
say. I should otherwise have wished 
that you had granted me the ball day." 

Frigga continued her way, and Valen- 
tin followed her silently. 

**You have now with your trip of 
honor cheated one of my calculations," 
continued she. 

"What one, if I may askl" 

"That you should invite me for the 
first waltz." 

Valentin was again silent ; but after 
a few moments he said, — 

"I truly do not know how I shall 
thank my Lady for this goodness ; but 
j/ou know, do you not, what great value it 
has for me, even when I am obliged to 
deny myself the enjoyment of it. If I 
did not in this moment know that I had 
forfeited your favor, I should, in my turn, 
have something to petition for." 

"Let me hear it, perhaps I am less 
obstinate than you." 

" Does Lady Harthon consider my ab- 
sence from the ball a piece of obstinacy 'i ". 

" To me, who do not know your mo- 
tives, it must appear so : but leave that ! 
What did you intend to ask of me T' 

"Afb-vor." 

" You thus not only count upon my 
goodness, but also upon my indulgence." 

" No, upon your generosity." 

" In such a case I am obliged not to 
allow the Lieutenant to make a miscalcu- 
lation," said Frigga, merrily. 

"And it is upon this that I hope.". 

" How runs your request ] " 

f* It is that my Lady may not dance 
the waltz she & graciously offered me." 

" A mistake, Herr Lieutenant, I have 
not given it to you; I only supposed 
that you should invite me to the first 
waltz ; but as you are going away, any 
invitation is out of the question." 

" Indeed, and if I should now solicit it, 
would you grant it to me 1 " 

" I do not doubt it. But what do you 
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•want with a waltz whicli you do not in- 
tend to dance 1 " 

"To receive it as a gift from you, 
which you cannot give to any other." 

" Do you think so," said Frigga indif- 
ferently, and began to talk about the 
beauty of the evening. 

When Valentin, later in the evening, 
bade the Count and Countess good night, 
the former said, — 

" Herr Lieutenant, we can count upon 
you the day of the ball, can we not ] " 

"I dare not promise to come," an- 
swered Valentin, "for I am to-morrow 
obliged to go down to the saw-mill." 

"I have no right to judge what you 
consider unavoidable," replied the Count ; 
" but it would please me if you suspended 
your journey." 

"It cannot be suspended," replied 
Valentin, bowing, and left the room. 

In the dining-hall he met Aurore, who 
said, when he bade her good night, — 

"Is it true that you leave Ljungbro 
just as we are going to have a festival 1 " 

"Yes, so runs the will of destiny," 
said Valentin, laughing. 

" Or, rather, you consider it to be bet- 
ter to fly than to fight. Bon soir^ mon- 
sieur ! " 

Aurore disappeared, Valentin mur- 
mured, — 

"Now all is clear, now I understand 
Frigga's words." 



The next day the noble guests arrived 
in the forenoon. 

The young, dazzling Lilie was greeted 
by Frigga and all the re%t with much 
heartiness. She seemed actually to have 
been created only to be adored and wor- 
shipped, so charming did she appear. 

The Countess and Frigga both thought 
it would have been more than strange if 
the one Lilie had loved could have re- 
mained insensible to her charms. 

To have seen this face and ever forget 



it seemed impossible. To have her for 
a wife and not idolize her, ought to be 
likewise impossible; and yet the Count 
Emfrid did not seem especially enam- 
ored. 

Emfrid was a man of about twenty- 
eight or thirty. Handsome, stately, and 
endowed with a good brain, possessing 
much pride, much firmness, and somewhat 
of iron inflexibility of character, he be- 
came, through lack of pliancy and mild- 
ness, in the highest degree domineering. 
Emfrid did not recognize any other law 
than his own will, and he knew how to 
make this of consequence. 

A half-year married to Lilie, who 
brought with her to her bridal, wealth, 
beauty, birth, and graces, he nevertheless 
looked as if he had already had time to 
tire of all these treasures. • 

He devoted to his wife the cold polite- 
ness which never forgot what the world 
and Countess Eldau could have to exact 
of him ; but there was never anything of 
heartiness in his manner. He also showed 
a certain regard for all her small caprices, 
and allowed her, on the whole, to do 
whatever pleased her, only that he was as 
little annoyed by her as possible, and that 
she maintained propriety, that is to say, 
never forgot the respect due to his name. 

At the visit to Erikshof the Countess 
and Frigga had had no opportunity to 
observe them, for one amusement had 
followed another incessantly. Now, on 
the contrary, the young couple had not 
remained many hours at Ljungbro, before 
Frigga fancied that she perceived a 
thorough-going indifference in Emfrid's 
manner towards Lilie. 

To so sharp an eye as Frigga's, it 
showed through his outer attention and 
politeness. 

The day after their arrival the ball was 
to take place. 

Valentin had already left Ljungbro the 
morning before the arrival of the Eldaus. 

Attired for the ball, Lilie entered the 
lai'ge festal saloon, where she found Frig- 
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ga, who at seeing her let an involuntary 
exclamation of admiration escape her. 

Lilie was extraordinarily beautiful, and 
her whole toilet harmonized in a delight- 
ful manner with her native loveliness. 

Lilie was rather small than tall, deli- 
cate and sylph-like in figure, with small 
hands and feet. Her complexion was 
rather dark than dazzlingly fair. The 
hair, dark brown and lustrous, surrounded 
a very high but somewhat narrow fore- 
head, adorned with a pair of finely 
pencilled, arched eyebrows, under which 
glanced a pair of large brown eyes, whose 
warm, sometimes beaming, sometimes 
languishing, but always shining expres- 
'sion made an irresistible impression. 
A beautifully shaped nose, a little swell- 
ing mouth, with dazzlingly white teeth, 
completed the regular beauty of this 
face. 

Over the whole, however, was thrown a 
slight veil of melancholy, through which 
the French vivacity and desire to please 
yet peeped forth. 

It could be seen that this tender being 
could in her bosom hide much fire, that 
«he could idealize and suffer, but that she 
would even unto death maintain her 
countrywomen's desire to be always cap- 
tivating and lovely. She could never 
become so imhappy as to forget coquet 
ry s thirst for approbation. 

Her whole costimie was magnificent 
and original. 

They formed, these two young women, 
where they now stood, a sharp contrast. 

Frigga, one year older than Lilie, 
looked younger, which is always the case 
with blondes. 

She was also rather small than tall in 
stature. 

While Lilie's bearing and manner in- 
dicated at the very first glance the 
Frenchwoman's fascinating coquetry, 
there was in Frigga's unaffected and 
pleasing manner something nobly dig- 
nified. It was immediately seen that she 
was entitled to be called a lady of rank. 



As regards beauty she could not at all 
be compared with Lilie. Strictly speak- 
ing, she might perhaps not even have 
been called handsome, and yet Lilie was 
not able to eclipse her. 

Upon Frigga's high, full brow, stood 
written a greater intelligence, and from 
the blue eyes shone forth a good and 
warm heart. 

Frigga's toilet was, like herself, simple. 
She wore a light blue silk dress, without 
adornment. Her only ornament consisted 
of a couple of living white roses fastened 
in the blonde hair, and one as a breast- 
knot. She wa^ truly charming. 

The saloon was soon filled with guests. 
All eyes were directed to the beautiful 
French lady, who, in spite of the homage 
she read in them, yet appeared ab- 
stracted. 

Her eyes were turned with an expect- 
ant expression upon each and all who 
arrived, and when at last the lights 
were raised, the music began, and the 
cavaliers hastened to engage or remind 
of engagements already made, Lilie 
turned to Frigga, saying, — 

"It seems to me I heard Aunt Har- 
thon say Monsieur Aurenius would be at ^ 
Ljungbro, is it not sol" 

" Yes, he is usually here ; but now he 
has gone away," answered Frigga. 

Lilie's look darkened. She toyed with 
her fan. 

"Gone away!" said she, "and for 
how long a time 1 " 
" I do not know." 

The first waltz was now played. Lilie 
was borne* away by her partner. 

Frigga had responded to all invitations 
by saying that she had already engaged 
herself. 

Just as Lilie left the saloon on her 
way to the dancing-hall, a voice behind 
Frigga said, — 

"Was it not this waltz that you so 
kindly bestowed upon me ] " 

"The Lieutenant comes very late; 
they have already played the first meas- 
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tires," answered Frigga, without the least 
surprise, giving Valentin her hand. 

" But still I came."* 

''I did not doubt it for an instant. 
Had you not invited me 1" 

" And one does not fail Lady Harthon. 
Yet I only begged that you should not 
give it to any other." 

" True ; but this request implied that 
you intended to be here." 

Frigga and Aurenius waltzed out 
among the other couples. 

Valentin's appearance at the ball was 
like a revelation. All who had inquired 
after him had received for answer that 
he was away on a journey, and now, now 
he was dancing the first waltz with Frigga 
herself. 

We know not all the conclusions, all 
the more or less ingenious remarks, that 
were made ; we know only that the least 
astonished was not Countess Harthon. 
• During the waltz not a word was 
uttered between Frigga and Valentin. 
Once or twice his look flew over to Lilie, 
who from the moment she perceived him 
had gained a livelier color. 

When the waltz was ended, Valentin 
went and bowed to the Count and Count- 
ess. 

The former said, quite heartily, — 

"Ah, here is Lieutenant Aurenius! 
I was fully convinced that you would 
come, and I thank you for it." 

" A wish expressed by the Count could 
not be otherwise than complied with. I 
left so early yesterday, that I was able to 
be here at the opening of the ball." 

The Count uttered some courteous 
words in reply. 

The Countess had taken good care not 
to make any remarks, and was besides so 
taken up with her guests that she forgot 
to pay attention to Valentin, who went 
to look up Aurore. 

He seated himself beside her and said 
jestingly, -^ 

" Here I am. Mademoiselle, and, as you 
see, I fight rather than fly." 



"Monsieur, you do not mean to say 
that you have presented yourself for my 
sake," exclaimed Aurore, merrily. 

" If I have not come here for your sake, 
still you are the reason why I remain." 

"You make me feel quite embarrassed," 
said Aurore, and put on an embarrassed 
air ; " think of my forty years ! " 

Valentin laughed. 

" Those I always forget, and it is ne- 
cessary that you call attention to them, so 
that they may be borne in mind," de- 
clared he. 

" You are too pohte ; but I do not take 
to myself more than I can bear ; there- 
fore I believe decidedly that you have 
remained for the ball to — " 

" To know the spiritual meaning ' of 
your words to me yesterday evening." 

" Ah, Monsieur, they only contained a 
jest." 

" Sometimes jest and earnest stand so 
near each other, that we cannot distin- 
guish them ; it was not to the words that 
I attached myself, but to the meaning 
which lay behind them." 

" Suspicions are dangerous ; they gen- 
erally denote a sickly conscience," said 
Aurore. 

"May be so; but permit me to ask 
you a question." 

" I shall answer it with pleasure." 

" What do you consider to be the oc- 
casion of my departure] 

"Shall I answer honestly 1" 

"That is clear." 

"Well, then, I thought that you 
desired to avoid a meeting which should 
put your strength of soul to a too severe 
proof." 

"Bravo, so I was not mistaken, and 
therefore am I now here." 

" You then intend to remain at Ljung- 
bro, and make yourself the object of 
glances such as those which are sent to 
you just now," uttered Aurore, seriously. 
"In such a case, I have done wrong, if 
my words have been the cause of your net 
leaving." 
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" Mademoiselle Dorbineau, you are in 
fact the first person who makes of me 'a 
.dangerous man. Have you forgotten so 
much of your native land that you have 
lost the vivacity of your countrywomen]" 

Valentin rose, adding, — 

" I shall now go and pay my compli- 
ments to the Countesa Eldau ; but I 
beseech, let not a fatal report so bewilder 
your judgment, that word and manner 
assume a significance beyond what they 
oughtHo bear." 

"Be at ease, Monsieur; the Countess 
Eldau's honor is too sacred for me to 
form a wrong judgment of her actions. 
She has been my sister's pupil, and is dear 
to me." 

" The Countess thus possesses in you 
not merely a coimtrywoman, but also a 
friend. I congratulate her." 

Valentin left Aurore to approach Lilie. 



Before we go further, it will perhaps 
be necessary to give the reader in a few 
words some idea of Lieutenant Aurenius's 
outer man. 

He was tall and what is called a stately 
man, with a strong physique. He carried 
himself with ease ^.nd with an assurance 
which showed that lack of self-confidence 
did not constitute his weak side. His 
forehead was high, the hair dark brown, 
but straight, the features somewhat ir- 
regular, and the, expression, though in- 
telligent, and even bearing a touch of 
genius, was yet cold. 

His uncommonly handsome and lively 
eyes made him, notwithstanding, a good- 
looking man. 

Valentin belonged to the number of 
those men who inspire more respect than 
interest, and therefore he was not any 
especial favorite with the fiair sex. 

Ladies in general were a little afraid 
of him, and it never entered their minds 
to throw into their manner towards Val- 
entin any coquetry. 



Instinct told them that he was not 
caught in such snares, and that he quit« 
surely would not allow himself to be in- 
fatuated with flashing eyes and fascinat- 
ing smiles^ 

Though only twenty-eight years of 
age, Valentin appeared considerably older, 
and yet there was nothing of the old man 
in his person. 

He danced as it was seen with pleas- 
ure ; he jested willingly with the young, 
and alwc^s took part in their plays and 
amusements, but did it in a manner as 
if he thought, " well, I can also conde- 
scend to play child." 

The chief feature in Valentin's exterior 
was a stamp of superiority and manliness, 
a full consciousness of the strength of 
his intelligence and character. 

An ordinary woman is not likely to 
fall in love with such a man, for reason 
tells her that she must seem to him as a 
child. 

But we will return to Valentin, who 
meantime had gone up to Lilie. 

He saluted her with a deep bow, uttered 
some obliging words about his surprise 
at seeing her again in Sweden. Then he 
inquired after the Marquis and his wife, 
and had within a few moments opened a 
very lively conversation aboiit their mu- 
tual acquaintance in Paris. 

Valentin's voice had not its usual calm 
and cold accent when he first addressed 
Lilie ; but after a few moments' time he 
was quite like himself 

" He is considerably agitated," thought 
Frigga, who stood quite near, talking with 
some young ladies and gentlemen. 

Valentin continued to converse with 
Lilie, even until the music again called 
to the dance, and a cavalier came to lead 
away the charming Countess, who in vain 
expected that Aurenius would invite her. 

When she was gone, Valentin hastened 
to procure himself a partner. During 
the remainder of the ball he danced 
uninterruptedly, and with all except Lilie 
and Frigga. 
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Between the dances Frigga said to 
Valentin, — 

"Well, will Herr Lieutenant not in- 
vite Liliel" 

" I dare not," answered Valentin. 

" Are you now again a&aid % " 

" My presence ought to prove the con- 
trary." 

" It was thus to give a proof of your 
courage that you came here % " 

Frigga raised her finger threateningly. 

" Tell me one thing ! *' begged Valen- 
tin, earnestly. " Why do you, my Lady, 
allow your lips so often to pronounce 
the contrary of what you think 1" 

"That question cannot be answered, 
because it is not true, and it seems to 
me that you have presented it only to 
evade the answer to mine." 

" Is there really need of an assurance 
that I came here for the first waltz 1 In 
that event — " 

" What happens then 1 ^ 

"That I do not give you any such. 
If, my Lady, you do not understand so 
much of my disposition and character 
that this would be a matter of course, 
then it would be fi*uitless for me to hope 
to be understood." 

" You will have it, that one must be a 
clairvoyant, when it concerns you, as you 
wish to be comprehended without words." 

" Words, are they then so much need- 
ed ]"• Valentin broke a leaf from Frigga^s 
bouquet, while in the calmest tone in 
the world he continued : " It is not through 
them that my Lady and I have hitherto 
understood each other." 

"But it is through such that I now 
exprosa the presumption that you will 
not slight the Countess Eldau, but im- 
mediately go and solicit a dance." 

*' Moat gracious Lady Frigga, do not 
cheriali nuy such supposition, when I am 
in quD&tiou j I am doomed to disappoint 
jtill snob. In spite of my self-adoration, 
I am not conceited enough to believe the 
Countess attaches any weight to an invi- 
tation from me." 



"Then you do not intend to invite 
herl" 

" I do not expose myself to a ' no ' 
from such a beautiful and lovely woman, 
it would make me inconsolable." 

Frigga was drawn away fix)m Valentin 
by the dance. 

During supper Lilie approached him. 

She said with a captivating smile, — 

"I must tell you, that I heard you 
had gone away, on a journey, and in con- 
sequence could not be present %t the 
ball. This troubled me. I was very glad 
when you showed yourself" 

Without turning his eyes to the beau- 
ful woman, Valentin said, — 

" I was absent on a journey, and should 
actually not have been here had I not 
been so happy as to obtain the promise 
of the first waltz from Lady Harthon." 

"Was this the only reason why you 
came 1 " asked Lilie. 

"Yes, Madame. . I travelled night 
and day not to disappoint Lady Har- 
thon." 

A dark flush burned upon Lilie's 
cheeks. 

" And I, who flattered myself that it 
would give you pleasure to see again an 
old acquaintance from France," said 
Lilie after a short interval. 

" Lady Countess, I have had the honor 
to express my joy to you." 

" But that was not why you came here 
to-night." 

" It often happens that our old ac- 
quaintances forget us, and I was not pre- 
sumptuous enough to believe myself re- 
membered." 

" Not ! I believed, on the contrary, that 
you were fully persuaded of it." 

Valentin's only answer was a bow. 
Lilie continued, — 

^^ Now you surely do not intend to 
leave Ljimgbro so soon % " 

" I leave here to-morrow morning." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Lilie, and 
looked at him. 

" My Lady, you do not know perhaps 
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that Count Harthon has consigned to me 
the management of his estates." 

"Yes, I know that," rejoined Lilie, 
"and I also know that Count Harthon, 
when he invited us here, expressed the 
hope that Lieutenant Aurenius, who had 
visited France, would assist in making 
my stay at Ljungbro as agreeable as 
possible. Thus the Count took for 
granted — " 

" — That I should stop at home. 
What' does that prove, my gracious 
Countess, except that he did not know 
the duties which demand my absence] " 

"Are these then such that you can- 
not sacrifice a couple of days to Lilie de 
Maille?" 

" Lady de Maille is now no more," said 
Valentin, somewhat agitated; "and for 
Coimtess Eldau such a sacrifice can have 
no value." 

" Monsieur, if now the latter asked it of 
you, could you refuse her prayer ] It is 
not true, you do not leave 1 You remain 
during the short time of our visit here 1 " 

" Countess, you are pleased to put my 
conceit to a hard proof I am, however, 
too much afraid of your respect not to 
try to come off victorious." 

" Monsieur," said Lilie in a low voice, 
" I should regard it as an actual offence, 
if after this you refused my desire." 

"That I will never offend you you 
know, and therefore — " 

" You remain," concluded Lilie. 

Count Ernfrid now came towards his 
wife. 



The ball was ended, the guests had left. 
Each and all of those who remained at 
Ljungbro had retired to their rooms. 

Valentin walked through the court- 
yard to the so-called g;uest wing, sit- 
uated on the opposite side of the large 
wing, and where his rooms were located. 

At one of the windows in the large 
saloon stood Frigga and looked out upon 
the night 



She heard Valentin's voice when he 
called the stall master, uttering these 
words, — 

" The little hunting-wagon and Fre- 
drik will be in readiness at seven o'clock 
in the morning punctually. I shall start 
for Stenby." 

A few moments afterwards Frigga left 
the saloon. 

Through light mists the sun cast pale, 
sleepy beams over the earth the following 
morning. It looked as if he had spent 
his night at a ball. 

At seven o'clock the hunting-wagon 
di'ove up in the court. Some moments 
after Valentin was seen on the steps. 

"Drive to the lower park gates and 
wait for me there !" he ordered the coach- 
man, and then went down to the park. 

He took his way directly to the sea- 
shore. 

" Forgive me, that I have sought you, 
my Lady ! " he said to a little female fig- 
ure who stood and looked at the calm 
water, over whose surface the mist 
floated. 

Frigga turned somewhat surprised, and 
said, — 

" How did you know, Herr Lieutenant, 
that I was here 1 " 

" I did not know it, but I hoped that 
you would take your usual morning walk," 
said Valentin. 

" I believe that you said * my ustial ' ? " 
asked Frigga. 

"Yes." 

" And yet you insisted the other day 
that I loved morning repose." 

" We often insist upon something that 
is false ; this I did." 

" Enlighten me as to the reason why 
you did so." 

" Does my Lady not surmise it." 

"No, sir, I have never any sur- 
mises." 

" Well, then, we will not speak of it." 

"It is true, you make pretensions 
to be understood without any explana- 
tions." 
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"Allow that we leave this. I have 
been bold enough to seek my Ladj, 
to bid you farewell before I depart/' 

" You then took for granted that I 
should not oversleep myself^ as you did 
not bid me adieu when we separated last 
night." 

" I was fully persuaded that we should 
meet here." 

" You might have miscalculated — " 

" I cannot miscalculate upon yo«." 

Frigga was silent. Both looked for a 
moment at the mist-figures which rose 
and sank. 

" You depart ! " resumed Frigga. " I 
confess that it astonishes me." 

" It does not astonish you, Lady Frigga; 
but it should astonish you if I remained." 

" Yet you were requested to do so." 

** That which I refused when you de- 
sired it, no one else could induce me 
to do." 

" Take care, you drive now again a 
false assertion," 

" I do not drive any at all ; I merely 
express a truth. And now farewell. Lady 
Harthon." 

Valentin bowed. Frigga laid her hand 
in his, «iying, — 

" When do you return % " 

" When the harvest is gathered" 

" Good, welcome then and always ! 
Accept thanks for departing now I *' added 
she with a gentle smile. 

The next moment she stood alone on 
the beach. 

The sunbeams now broke through the 
mist. 

Frigga thought, — 

" I have thus judged him right. It 
does my heart good, that I can give him 
my undivided esteem." 

The sound of a wagon which rolled 
away was heard just then. Frigga added 
in thought, — 

" He returns when the harvest is gath- 
ered. How much does not lie in these 
words ! What a difference between him 
and Arthur 1" 



"Arthur!" repeated ahe^ with a 
thoughtful mien. "Years have passed 
under the expectation that he would 
return here ; but he has not come. Now 
I fear that the harvest has time to be 
gathered and consumed before he is seen 
at Ljungbro." 



At breakfast the -Doctor apprised the 
Coimt that the Lieutenant had gone to 
Stenby and would not return for two 
weeks. 

The Count expressed himself in praise 
of the activity, energy, and ability that 
Aurenius exhibited. 

Lilie spilled coffee upon her white 
morning-dress. Emfrid regretted, with 
a peculiar look at his wife, that he had 
not been able to make Valentin's nearer 
acquaintance. 

The Countess inwardly approved Val- 
entin's conduct, Aurore admired it, and 
Frigga, who caught Emfrid's look, 
thanked God that he was away. 

During the first week that the Eldaus 
were at Ljimgbro one invitation followed 
< another ; balls and entertainments took 
each other by the hand. Pleasure parties 
were made to all beautiful and noted 
places. There was no time for thinking, 
so much was there of pleasures and fes 
tivities. 

At last Lilie, who was a tender and 
fi:-agile plant, declared that she could no 
longer stand this flying around, but 
desired to be left in peace. Directly 
there was a suspension of entertainments. 

They refiised invitations and stayed at 
Ljungbro, where no day passed, however, 
without strangers. 

Emfrid hunted, and only hunted. 
He was neyer seen, except when he was 
obliged to show himself. The Count 
and he roved about in the forest and 
grounds. 

One evening, when, contrary to custom, 
there was no company at Ljungbro, Lilie 
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and Frigga, arm in arm, strolled througli 
the park. 

She spoke of the ¥dnter, and the for- 
mer's Tisit in Sweden's capitaL Sud- 
denly Lilie said, — 

" Do you believe that my husband is 
in love with me 1 " 

" He is as much as he can be." 

" You are right, as much as he can be ; 
that is to say, he loves especially himself. 
Your men here in -Sweden are beings 
without hearts and feelings." 

Lilie seated herself on a bench, and 
continued with a serious voice, — 

" To give one's heart to a Swede, is to 
consecrate it to death. Long before I 
knew my husband, I loved one of your 
countrymen. He was so dear to me that 
I could cheerfully have shared poverty 
and misery with him. I shall never love 
any other, for I shall never find his 
counterpart." 

She ceased, and supported her head on 
her hand. Frigga was also silent. 

Lilie resimied, — ' 

"When I was with him, it never en- 
tered my mind that I was bom Marquise 
de MaiUe, and he a plebeian. I only felt 
that he was the man my heart adored, 
at whose feet I loved to sit. As his wife 
I should have become an angel. Ah, you 
do not know how much I have suffered." 

Lilie leaned her head on one side. 
She was a charming child. 

"Was your attachment returned 1*' 
asked Frigga. 

" Yes ! " Lilie sighed ;" during the first 
times that he and I saw each other, I was 
nearly in despair, because it was not 
clear to me whether he preferred me or 
not ; but when we came out to my fa- 
ther's castle, I began to divine that his 
heart beat with the same feeling as mine. 
One evening his words confirmed what 
I already knew." 

Lilie wept. 

"You can understand how happy I 
then was. I fancied that the earth did 
not contain a being whose felicity could 



be compared to mine ; but the next day 
dawned, and then he was gone — he had 
departed, leaving a letter in which he 
declared that the love for the Marquis de 
MaiU^'s daughter was a folly on his 
part, to which he neither ought to nor 
would abandon himself. The woman to 
whom he offered his hand must stand 
upon the same level with him, and not 
from her rank be considered above him. 
Between him and me, so he wrote, lay 
my birth, like an insurmountable bar- 
rier." ' 

Lilie's emotion hindered her from con- 
tinuing. 

At the same moment a pair of beauti- 
ful himting-dogs came running up. 

The tears were wiped away, and when 
Count Eldau, clad in hunting-costume, 
was seen directly afterwards, the traces 
of them were entirely effaced. 

Emfrid went to Lihe, and, when he had 
saluted Frigga, he said to his wife, — 

" May I trouble you to follow me 'J A 
letter from abroad makes me desire to 
speak with you." 

He offered LOie his arm, adding as he 
turned to Frigga, — 

" Excuse me for so separating the la- 
dies ; but perhaps you, dear Frigga, will 
come with us 1 " 

"No, thank you, I prefer to remain 
here," answered Frigga. 

When the soimd of their steps had 
died away, the blast of a hunting-horn 
was heard. It came from the opposite 
side of the park, and not very far from 
Frigga, who started involuntarily and 
turned her head. 

As suddenly as it' had sounded it ceased 
again, and soon the very echo had died 
away. 

"What does this meanl" thought* 
Frigga, -and rose to go in the direction 
from whence it had come. She stopped 
however, immediately, for Valentin ap- 
proached by a side path. 

" How ! " exclaimed Frigga. " Is the 
harvest already gathered I" 
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" No, if it had been I would not have 
appeared here," answered Valentin. 

Frigga now observed that he was un- 
■usually paTe, and that his appearance 
spoke of care and anxiety. 

"I have come to Ljungbro only to 
meet you, and if possible to avoid meet- 
ing any one else," added he. 

From the lips of any other but bin), 
these words would have sounded strange ; 
but Valentin's whole appearance testified 
that whatever the cause that made him 
seek Frigga, happy it certainly was not. 

" Has something bad happened 1 " 

" Yes ! And if you were a less cour- 
ageous woman than you are, it would be 
difficult for me to prepare you for the 
truth. Now I only regret that it is I 
who bring you such painfiil intelligence. 
Yet, it cannot be altered. I have to-day 
had a letter from Geneva, in which I am 
told that CoTmt Melcer is — " 

"Dead!" exclaimed Frigga, shudder- 
ing. 

" Death is not the greatest misfortune 
which can befall a person ; it is often a 
blessing. Count Melcer is not dead, he is 
sick.'* 

" Ah, sir, continue ; you must see that 
I have courage to hear you." 

" Well, then, I am told that the Count 
suffers from a violent attack of insanity, 
occasioned by a severe fall in a ruin." 

Frigga clasped her hands together and 
drew a deep sigh. 

"This letter," continued Valentin, 
"was inclosed in mine, and I was re- 
quested by the writer, a mutual friend of 
mine and your brother, to prepare the 
Count and Countess 'for the misfortune 
before I gave them this." 

Valentin showed Frigga the letter, add- 
ing, — 

" I confess that I lack courage to ful- 
fil this mission before I have convinced 
• myself that Count Melcer actually suffers 
from derangement. I fear that his con- 
dition is exaggerated, and therefore I have 
sought you, my Lady, to impart to- you 



the decision I have taken. I start im- 
mediately for Geneva, and the letter re- 
mains until you hear further from me. 
The Count and Countess must be in igno- 
rance until I return. If it is as bad as ' 
this asserts, then Count Melcer must be 
taken to one of the better institutions 
for the insane, and in such a case a reli- 
able person is needed. I flatter myself 
that I am such. If you, my Lady, sanc- 
tion my project, I set off immediately." 
" My only answer is, God reward you ! " 
"Good, then the matter is decided; 
try only to prevent the report of Count 
Melcer's state of health from finding its 
way through the Eldaus to his parents. 
Farewell, Lady Frigga, pray God that I 
may now be allowed to serve you in a 
better manner than to secure a larger 
profit from your father's estates." 
Valentin hurried away. 



Td feign joy, and smile when the heart 
beats with grief, is almost impossible, 
and yet it becomes possible when it is 
done to save those we love from suffer- 
ing. 

Frigga would willingly have subjected 
herself to anything, could she only de- 
liver her ftither and mother from every 
sorrow. 

When Valentin had fastened away, 
Frigga left the park immediately and 
went directly to the Eldaus. 

She remembered that Emfrid had 
spoken of a letter from abroad, and she 
trembled at the thought that it perhaps 
contained something about her brother, 
which through Emfrid might come to her 
parents' ears. 

Frigga's supposition was perfectly cor- 
rect. 

The letter came from the Marquise de 
Maill6, and disclosed that she had learned 
that Melcer had been badly injured, rnd 
doubts were entertained of h'la recov- 
ery. 
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The Marquise begged Count Em£rid to 
acquaint Count Harthon of this. 

Frigga entered the room just as the 
married man transferred the commission 
to his wife, which he insisted that she as 
a woman could better fulfil than he. 

At the sight of Frigga, Lille sprang to- 
wards her with tearful eyes ; but before 
a word could pass her lips, Frigga said, — 

'* Have you had any news about Mel- 
cer." 

" Yes, dear friend," burst out Lilie, " I 
was just going to find you to — " 

" Tell me that he is very sick," inter- 
rupted Frigga. '* I know it and came to 
ask you not to mention anything to my 
parents, before we get further particulars. 
Lieutenant Aurenius has gone to him." 

" Has the Lieutenant gone to Switzer- 
land T' asked Ernfrid. 

"Yes," answered Frigga, "and now 
promise me silence." 

" That we promise you," assured Ern- 
frid, who in his egotism thought it ex- 
ceedingly well to be saved from witness- 
ing a distressing grief. 

He tried with some chosen words to 
comfort Frigga ; but she interrupted him, 
. saying, — 

" My dear Ernfrid, let us not talk about 
this sad subject ; certain misfortunes are 
of such a nature, that sympathy is most 
speaking when it is silent." 

Frigga went up to her room, and Lilie 
thought, — 

" He has gone away ! Left without a 
word of farewell to me. I am much tnore 
unhappy than Frigga." 

Ernfrid began to think it was time to 
leave Ljungbro. 



The month of September and a greater 
part of October passed, without Valentin 
being heard from. 

Count Harthon could not refrain from 
expressing to the rector his wonder at 
Valentin's conduct. 



He, who otherwise attended to his 
business so conscientiously, abandoned it 
just now when his presence w^as the most 
needed, and let the inspectors manage as 
best pleased them. That this should 
displease the Count was natural. 

On the occasion when the Count 
clothed his dissatisfaction and astonish- 
, ment in words, the rector answered him 
quite calmly, " My son could not have 
acted otherwise"; and with this he 
stopped the Count, who against this de- 
cided declaration from the father of the 
absent one did not care to make any ob- 
jections. 

But far from satisfying, it only irri- 
tated the Count, and now it happened 
that the Countess and Frigga had to hear 
the outpourings of his vexation. 

Frigga kept silent at such occasions. 
She could not defend, because she could 
not say anything in Valentin's excuse, 
unless she disclosed the reason which had 
occasioned his absence. 

She thought, that when Valentin came 
back, all would become clear and her fa- 
ther then be one of the first to thank 
him for what he had done. 

Through the rector Frigga had had 
one single bit of intelligence from Valen- 
tin, and this was, that Melcer's condi- 
tion was not so dangerous as the writei* 
had alleged, but that they should hope 
for the best. 

After this letter came nothing further, 
and time advanced slowly for Frigga, 
who lived in secret anxiety. 

It was now the end of October. The 
autumn had shown an unusually mild 
aspect, and even this month, so liberal in 
rain and mists, had lavished many beauti- 
ful and almost summer-like days. 

It was, as stated, a clear and fresh 
Sunday at the end of October. The 
Count and Countess had gone to church. 
Frigga had remained at home. 

In the morning she had visited a sick 
woman, one of the Count's tenants, and 
afler she had seen her and spoken some 
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comforting and cheering words to the 
sufferer, she returned, with her thoughts 
fastened upon her brother. 

A feeling of hope and trust filled Frig- 
ga*s breast, and it seemed to her that 
something of the courage and the strength 
of mind with which she had sought to in- 
spire the sick woman now filled her own 
soul. 

After her return home, Frigga seated 
herself in the large drawing-room to read ; 
but she had scarcely opened the book be- 
fore the sound of a vehicle, which drove 
up quite rapidly into the court-yard, 
• forced her to throw a glance out of the 
window. 

In the open carriage sat two young 
men. At the sight of them Frigga gave 
a cry of surprise, and the next moment 
she stood at the door of the saloon, but 
checked herself and murmured, -*- 

"No, I dare not. my God, make 
me strong and let me not lack courage, 
in the case I am obliged to see him as 
a — " 

The door was thrown open. On the 
threshold stood Count Melcer, pale and 
very much changed, it is true,, but with 
a perfectly sane look and aspect. 

The next minute Frigga had thrown 
herself in his arms. Tears of joy streamed 
over her cheeks. 

Long her brother held her pressed 
close to his breast, as if he had been afraid 
to let her go and again lose the beloved 
sister so precious to his heart. 

Three years had elapsed since Melcer 
left the paternal home, to efface in for- 
eign lands the memory of an unhappy 
attachment. 

Melcer, from nature proud and of an 
unyielding disposition, had ever from 
his childhood held Frigga dear, although 
as they grew up he, with a thorough- 
going desire to rule, had tried to play 
master, something which was not so easy 
with' a character such as Frigga's. 

Neither as child nor as a grown wo- 
man could her independent soul bear any 



forcing. For her duty Frigga could sac- 
rifice everything; but for the word of 
command she was not created. 

The result was, that Melcer already in 
his younger years had respect for her, 
and upon this feeling was based his af- 
fection. 

Valentin, who clearly comprehended 
that they needed to be alone, did not 
become visible before the church bells 
announced that the service was ended; 
then he entered the saloon, dressed for 
dinner. He found Melcer and Frigga 
sitting on the little sofa. 

Both rose and came to meet him. 

" Thanks ! '* faltered Frigga. 

" If what I have done merits thanks 
from my Lady, then I am richly re- 
warded,'* answered Valentin. 

Melcer said nothing ; but he shook 
Valentin's hand warmly, after which he 
cast a glance upon his travelling-attire, 
and said, — 

" My parents must soon be home from 
church; I will not greet them in this 
garb. My father would accuse me of 
forgetfulness of what he considers as a 
duty, in case I did not change apparel." 

With a friendly nod to his sister, Mel- ^ 
cer left the room. 

Frigga and Valentin were left alone. 

"What a season of anxiety, the one 
which has flown,'* said Frigga, " and what 
a moment of inexpressible joy in this re- 
union ! " 

" Then the former has been balanced 
through the latter," said Valentin. 
" Have your parents surmised nothing V* 

" No, my mother, to be sure, has been 
uneasy that she received no letter ; but 
Melcer has always been a poor corre- 
spondent, so she has consoled herself 
with this. And now, Herr Lieutenant, as 
I do not dare to speak of my gratitude, 
you must excuse me if I bombard you 
with questions." 

" That I will surely do ; but you must 
not be angry if I leave them unanswered.'* 

" You cannot intend to put me to such 
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a hard test. Just think, that I have not 
asked Meloer any questions, but turn to 
you, to — " 

" Through riie have your curiosity al- 
layed. Willingly that. Lady Frigga ; but 
further in the future ! You, who have 
so bravely stood the conflict with sorrow 
and anxiety, you cannot possibly give 
way under the desire to know what has 
happened, when the result has been that 
you again see your brother restored." 

" And you, you return as inflexible as 
when you went away." 

" Thanks for that testimony ; but now 
a little serious advice ; do not ask Count 
Melcer any questions touching his stay 
in Switzerland. Make no allusions to it, 
but act as if it was not known to you 
that he had resided there." 

** I shall obey. What is the reason of 
this injunction 1 " 

"In the name of grace, not another 
question. Allow me to add : my Lady 
must in some manner make known to 
the Count and Countess that they shall 
observe the same prudence, and that they 
in general shall not try to know more 
than he of himself mentions concerning 
his stay abroad." 

" Melcer is thus not sound in mind 1 " 
asked Frigga, disturbed. 

"Perfectly, as much more as he has 
never been what they call insane ; but. 
Lady Frigga, something sad has happened 
to him during his journey in Switzerland. 
He ought not to be reminded of it." 

" Through me he shall not be," assured 
Fri^a. 

" Then all is well, and now I shall 
present the greeting from Count and 
Countess Eldau," said Valentin. "On our 
way through Stockholm I visited them." 
- "You then know that they directly 
after your departure left Ljungbro 1 " 

" The Countess mentioned it. The 
Count requested me to bring to my La4y 
his hearty joy that the report concerning 
Count Melcer was false." 

" Indeed ' " Frigga smiled ironically. 



" His sympathy was, however, not great 
enough to prevent his speedily absenting 
himself, when misfortune seemed to knock 
at the door. Did my brother visit El- 
dau's]" 

" No, he only sent his card." 
" How did Lilie seem to be in dispo- 
sition 1 Did she like our little capital 1 " 
. "I presume so. The Countess was 
beautiful as usual." 

Before Melcer was again seen in the 
feloon, Frigga had given her parents a 
short explanation, and Valentin received 
their thanks. 



From that day Count Harthon accorded 
Valentin still greater favor than before. 

It was easy to see that the old noble- 
man, as i* were, regretted the unjust accu- 
sations he had made against Valentin, 
just when the latter had put all aside 
to spare the Coimt and Countess a bitter 
agony. 

Valentin was also treated with a con- 
fidence and friendship which were all the 
more accepj^able, as the Count was not 
wont to be lavish of them. 

After his return Valentin devoted him- 
self exclusively to his avocations. He 
was almost never seen in the usual even- 
ing circle. 

The Count and Countess often declared 
that they missed him, and then always 
added the wish that he would come and 
help them to shorten the long autumn 
evenings; but then Valentin answered, — 

'" The loss is mine, who must deny my- 
self the agreeable moments; but I am 
compelled to endure it. My journey has 
caused much to be neglected which must 
now be attended to." 

Melcer sometimes accompanied Valen- 
tin when he went to Vamas, Stenby, or 
the adjoining estates. He seemed by 
preference to like Aureniiis's society, dnd 
said quite often, — 

" The Lieutenant could very well allow 
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himself leisure in the evenings and chat 
away the time with us. You have com- 
mand over the inspector and secretary. 
Let them work, but be a little mercifiil 
to yourself.'* 

" My dear Count, I never let others do 
my work," declared Valentin, and changed 
nothing in his resolution. 

The only rest he allowed himself was 
to go to his parents' home a couple of 
times a week. 

When he at such visits had first ca- 
ressed his mother and smilingly heard 
her complaints over his proud and unbe- 
coming manner in the Count's house, he 
went up to his father to talk away some 
hours with him. 

Valentin then used to say to the rec- 
tor, — 

"When I have not for several days 
received any enlightenment and instruc- 
tion from my father, it is as if I thirsted 
for some spiritual food." 

Valentin admired his father and held 
his mother dear; but he was with all 
this a very independent son. The one 
who saw him when he was alone with 
his parents, and not knowing his tempera- 
ment, would have found much to take 
exception to. 

He could, for example, dispute violently 
with his father ; and the greater part of 
their conversation was taken up in discus- 
sions. Father and son vindicated their 
own opinions with such spirit, that one 
would have been tempted to believe they 
were thoroughly enraged against each 
other. 

The debates had the rector himself 
wholly and entirely called forth. 

He loved discussion, and could often 
for the pleasure of hearing his son de- 
velop his views launch the greatest para- 
doxes. Every such word-strife ended, 
however, with the rector reaching him 
the hand, saying, — 

" It is too bad that you are to be a 
knight, you ought to have been a pro- 
fessor." 



With his mother Valentin was always 
cheerful, and jested over her weakness 
for the nobility. 

When she intended to give him a long 
lecture, he took hold of her and danced 
around with the "old lady," until she 
J)egan to laugh. 

He never disputed with her, but he 
paid no regard to her advice. It was as 
good as thrown away, because it always 
stood in direct opposition to Valentin's 
self-loving character. 

With the exception of his father, he 
gave no one the right to meddle in his 
affairs. 

If self-love can ever be allowable, it 
seemed to be so with Valentin, for he 
tried in all things to hit the right. 

Yet, it is best to let events speak ; they 
shall show what he was, and where his 
self-confidence led. 

Every one at Ljungbro, from the Count 
to the Doctor and Aurore, had tried to 
persuade ValAtin to give himself a little 
rest, but, as we have before mentioned, 
without success. 

The only one who had not said a word 
was Frigga. She alone was silent ; and 
when Valentin jestingly refused to com- 
ply with the requests of the others, 
Frigga regarded him quite calmly. 

Valentin did not throw a single glance 
at her, to find out the cause of this si- 
lence. 

Since the Sunday when Valentin re- 
turned to Ljimgbro, he and Frigga had 
not talked with each other, otherwise 
than to exchange the usual greetings. 

They did not avoid each other; but 
Frigga no longer appeared so interested 
in conversing with Valentin. Perhaps it 
came from the reason that she was now 
so exclusively occupied with Melcer and 
constantly chatted with him. Perhaps 
also it was Frigga's anxiety over her 
brother's silent and gloomy disposition 
which was another cause why she did 
not devote attention to any one else. It 
was clearly apparent that she and Val- 
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entin were so taken up with other inter- 
ests, that they had no time to busy 
themselves with each other. 

The Christmas month had commenced 
and with splendid sleighing. 

One fresh winter morning, when the 
sun shone in through the dining-hall 
windows and gave the room an unusually 
cheerful appearance, Valentin presented 
himself earlier than usual to breakfast. 

Frigga was in the room. She stood 
and contemplated the beautiful winter 
landscape. 

" Ah, here is the Lieutenant ! " ex- 
claimed Frigga, joyfully. " What can be 
the reason that you are so early to- 
day]" 

"My watch has stopped," answered 
Valentin. 

" You are thus mistaken in the time 1 ** 

" As you see, my gracious Lady, I have 
to-day nm ahead of it." 

"So much the better. I have for a 
long time desired to speak with you." 

"A long time; and what has then 
withheld my Lady 1 '* . 

" Lack of a fitting opportunity." 

"Yet I have met you every day." 
. " True ; but you have only presented 
yourself at meal-time, and then made for 
the door." 

" You have not asked m6 to stay," said 
Valentin, earnestly. 

" Have you waited for this 1 " 

Frigga looked out of the window. 

"Yes." 

A pause of some seconds ensued, then 
Frigga turned and said, — 

'* It was thus necessary for me to beg 
you for what you knew I desired 1 " 

" Not beg, that is not the word. I 
wanted you to express a wish." 

" And why, when you knew it 1 " 

"Sometimes faith deceives us, and 
then awakens the desire to haf e it con- 
firmed. You were silent, and I — had so 
mueh to do." 

" Has my silence called forth the mul- 
titude of your cares 1 " 



" Most assuredly, and it will continue 
to occasion an unceasing hurry." 

"Do you intend the whole winter to 
deprive us of your society 1 " 

" I do not know." 

" We shall thus have no music together, 
neither read nor chat as before 1 " 

" All that depends upon my Lady. A 
word from you, and I spend the evenings 
with your family. My working-hours 
shall then be divided difterently." 

" Lieutenant Aurenius, now I say, 
what you once said, are words neces- 
sary 1" 

" Not necessary ; but I have need of 
them." 

"And ther^ore mtcst they be pro- 
nounced by me 1 " 

" No, they miigt not. Here is no ques- 
tion of compulsion. Continue to. keep 
silence, and I continue to work in the 
evenings." 

"You are consequently only waiting 
for me to ask you." 

" My Lady, I have already explained 
myself." 

Valentin looked at Frigga. 

" But I do not intend to waste prayers 
upon you>" said she, laughing, "and there- 
fore we wiU leave the subject." 

"As you please," answered Valentin, 
and placed himself opposite Frigga, add- 
ing in a gay tone : " well, my Lady, of 
what have you desired to speak to me ? " 

Frigga looked at him. 

" About 8om« mutual debts." 

" Indeed ! Then you and I have some- 
thing mutual, although it is only debts." 

" Do you consider this to be the only 
thing 1" 

" Nearly. Before creditors as before 
death, all distinctions of rank disappear." 

"Not so entirely. The one who has 
the least debts is of the most consequence, 
and the one who has the largest occupies 
the lower rank." 

" If that is so, this becomes the only 
case in which the lecutt counts the most. 
But how is it now with our debts 1 " 
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" 0, it is so bad, that if you and I 
should be doomed to pay what we owe 
each other, I should have to play bank- 
rupt." 

" Beg your pardon, Lady Harthon, the 
heiress to Stenby cannot be obliged to play 
bankrupt," answered Valentin coldly. 

"Sir, you are certainly a Finn. It is 
now not a question of what I possess or 
do not possess, but of what I owe ; and 
were I the richest woman in the world, I 
should still not be able to pay what you 
have the right to claim. .But the ques- 
tion now only concerns our wagers. I 
appear as a creditor." 

** To owe my Lady anything is always 
a privilege, and I have' therefore not 
made the smallest* show of paying you ; 
but if I remember rightly, then — " 

" -T- You have a wager to claim. Pre- 
cisely, and that a very old one, which 
concerned — " 

"A camellia r' 

" Exactly ; and it was on this account 
that I spoke of our debts. Well, then, 
with what shall I pay my lost wager 1 " 

" Mp claim must still remain standing. 
One day I shall come and demand it ; 
until then it may rest. Just now I have 
nothing to ask, and when the gain is to 
be decided by me, I must first be oMe to 
desire something." 

" Very well, as you please ; but I will 
now have my gain." 

" And I shall not withdraw from such a 
dear settling of accounts/ ^ With what 
shall it be defrayed 1 My Lady has to 
decide upon the conditions of payment.** 

** I know that ; but reflect well, do 
you not yourself wish to do it ] " 

" No, upon my faith and honor." 

" So much the better. I shall not be 
reasonable." 

« That sounds well." 

" I ask, that you give me — " Frigga 
stopped. 

"My life!" 

" no, your company during the win- 
ter evenings." 



Frigga at the same time looked up 
steadily. Upon Valentin's brow burned 
a deep red flame, yet his voice was so 
calm that it sounded cold when he an- 
swered. 

" A wager is a debt of honor, I never 
withdraw from paying such." 

"I knew it, and therefore it would 
never have entered my mind to pray 
for that which I had a right to demand." 

The breakfast-bell sounded. Ten min- 
utes later the family were taking their 
meal. 



In the evening when all were gathered 
in the pleasant and well-lighted drawing- 
room, Valentin also entered, to the as- 
tonishment of all, except Frigga. 

He was greeted by the Coimt and 
Countess with much heartiness. And 
when they expressed their wonder at his 
again resuming his old pleasant habits, 
Valentin answered, smiling, — 

" The greatest hurry is over, and I can 
without breaking a purpose enjoy the 
evenings here, something which I have 
hitherto had to deny myself." 

Valentin and Frigga sang some duets 
composed by him. Time- passed quickly 
and the little company were unusually 
lively. 

Even Melcer's dark visage had cleared 
up. 

Valentin's presence had called forth 
a more cheerful state of mind with 
all. 

Frigga, whose first care it had been to 
divert her family, felt now a real ease 
when she was assisted by Valentin, for 
she had sometimes had hard work to keep 
them all in good spirits. 

Melcer's depression and changed be- 
havior had had an effect upon the par- 
ents. TKey saw with inquietude how 
the only male representative of the Har- 
thon name seemed to be consumed with 
some inward suffering. 

Should this name, which for so many 
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oenturies had been borne by distinguished 
men, now die out ^ 

This was an anxiety which tormented 
the County and made him regard his son 
with fatherly solicitude. 

Frigga, who felt that she alone could 
not in the long run be able to succeed in 
her efforts to divert them, had therefore 
solicited Valentin's aid. 

When they all separated after supper, 
she reached him her hand and said, in a 
heartier tone than she commonly used, -^ 

" Thanks for this evening ! " 

** Thank me not, Lady Frigga," answered 
Valentin. " It is a high game that we 
play," added he with deep earnestness. 

'* May be ; but just because it is higher 
than other games, it cannot be lost, even 
if it is not won." 

Frigga's bearing was noble, her look 
open, and her smile so full of trust, that 
one could read the deep and holy feeling 
of this strong and powerfiil heart. 

Several days passed. 

In the evening Valentin continued to 
be present. One forgot both rain and 
blast out of doors, for the feeUng of home 
comfort which prevailed within. 

A business journey which Valentin was 
compelled to make to S ^ again occa- 
sioned an interruption, and in conse- 
quence they were obhged to miss him for 
a couple of days. 

During his absence some of the Count's 
relatives arrived at Ljungbro to pass 
Christmas. 

It was the Baron Major X , with 

his daughter, and Chamberlain *** and 
his wife. 

On the evening of the same day they 
arrived the whole company were assembled 

in the saloon. Baron X , who was 

major in the same regiment in which 
Valentin served, expressed himself with 
especial praise about " his Lieutenant," as 
he called Aurenius. 

They spoke a moment of his ability, 
etc., when the Mc^or quite suddenly 
said, — 



" They say that my Lieutenant, during 
his stay in France, came very near secur- 
ing to himself the present Countess El- 
dau." 

" My friend, that is surely a false re- 
port," rejoined Count Harthon. " Aure- 
nius does not at all belong to the number 
of those who let feeling so govern them 
that they forget what they owe them- 
selves,** ' 

Frigga looked up and regarded her fa- 
ther with an almost curious glance. 

"Owe themselves," burst out Major 

X y a lively and jovial militaire. " A 

union with Marquis de Maille*s daughter 
cannot well be regarded as a forgetfulness 
of his worth. It seems to me, d — 1 take 
me, excuse me, ladies, but it is impossible 
for me not to swear, that the match 
would have been fitting, yes, much pref- 
erable to the one the lady has since 
made." 

" Possibly," replied the Count ; " but 
nevertheless it would have been to forget 
himself, if he had proposed to Marquis de 
Maill^'s daughter." 

"D — ^1 in me, if I understand you, 

dear Harthon," declared Major X , 

who was always in feud with the Count 
when it was a question of aristocratic 
principles. 

" Then I am fairly obliged to explain 
myself,** said the Count, smiling, fully 
conscious that his cousin had thrown the 
gauntlet to him for a battle. " Marquis 
de Maill6 belongs to one of the oldest 
families of the French nobility. His fa* 
ther and mother perished during the 
September days in 1793. De Maill4's 
family has always been proud of its an- 
cestry, and that with right, for its gene- 
alogy is rich in distinguished men, who 
have never stained it through any unwor- 
thy union. The present Marquis has in- 
herited his family's pride and the duty 
of preserving its genealogical tree, un- 
contaminated by the grafting of any for- 
eign or plebeian branches. He has besides 
been too heavily taxed by the French 
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Revolution not to have learned from it to 
rightly value nobility and the necessity 
of holding it sacred. The movements of 
1792 prove in a terrible manner how un- 
happy a country is when the people reign, 
and not the king and the nobility. I am 
convinced that he would rather have seen 
his daughter die than by her marriage 
with a plebeian have given his sanction to 
these ideas of equality which have cost 
France so much blood." 

"Tra la la la,*' exclaimed the Major, 
impatiently, " if I can underhand how a 
man with your brains and heart can let 
such narrow ideas govern you. It seems 
to me that the Revolution of 1 792 ought 
to have brought us the lesson that the 
time of the noblemen is passed by, and 
that the wisest thing which remains for 
them is to give up the old traditions 
about the genealogical tree and such stuff. 
They do not amount to anything anyway. 
As to Aurenius, he is a sufficiently able 
and fine fellow to propose to whom he 
pleases, without danger of a refusal. But 
he does not trouble himself about that 
Marquise whose father and mother the 
French people sent the same way as all 
the rest of the company." 

" Uncle, Aurenius never proposed to 
Lady de Maille," said Melcer. 

** Not ! but I know for certain that 
he did," asseverated the Major with 
heat. 

" In that case it is supposed that he 
was refused by. the father, as he is not 
married to Lady de Maill6," said Melcer. 
" I know however, through the Marquis 
himself, that if Aurenius had asked for his 
daughter's hand, he would have obtained 
it." 

"Howl" exclaimed the Countess. 
" Was the Marquis not against his daugh- 
ter's attachment to Aurenius 1 " 

**' No, on the contrai-y, the Marquis de- 
sired it," declared Melcer. "That was 
the reason why he invited Aurenius to his 
chateau. His sudden departure from 
there, and the Marquise's petty intrigues, 



were the cause of Eldau's obtaining the 
beautiful Lilie for a wife." 

" I have thus rightly judged Aurenius, 
when I said that he could not forget him- 
self:' 

"Father means by these words that 
he should consider Marquise de Maill^'s 
daughter not worthy to be his wife," fell 
in Frigga. 

" My daughter, I never mean with a 
sane person that which is absurd," an- 
swered the Count. 

" But explain then what you do mean 
with that forget himself half screamed 
the Major. 

" Aurenius is, as you all must acknowl- 
edge, an unusually cultivated and en- 
lightened yoimg man. He is so thoroughly 
so, that he does not entertain any ex- 
alted republican ideas, but views life with 
a sensible gaze and a clear judgment, 
comprehending it such as it is, not as 
enthusiasts wish it to be. He perceives 
what every reasonable person ought to 
perceive, namely, that in a land where 
nobility exists, we ought to yield respect 
to its principles. The fundamental idea 
of nobility is to establish an elevated 
class, which ought to be able to watch 
over the people's welfare. In this idea, 
my dear X , lies a thought so beau- 
tiful, that I cannot conceive how any one 
who has power to comprehend it can 
smile at it. To this view the education, 
habits, and ideas are adapted from child- 
hood, and therefore marriage with a 
commoner is regarded as a misalliance, 
because these are not bom to the same 
destiny as noblemen." 

"But, Harthon, to what are you now 
coming 1 Did you not begin by speaking 
of Aurenius's high culture] Well, my 
friend, I should suppose it was that 
which properly ennobles and lifts one 
man above another, and not an inher- 
ited nobility." 

" Granted ; but the cultivated man 
judges everything according to its true 
value, and gives it also its right place. 
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Culture gives us a clearer insight, and is 
the lever which pushes humanity forward, 
but not at all the power with which we rend 
asunder the existing order. If this view 
be correct, it follows that the educated 
man perceives that what is must be, and 
does not think that enlightenment con- 
si'sts in finding fault with what we have, 
before we have something better to put 
in its place. The educated common man 
never offends the ideas of others, because 
they stand in opposition to his own, and* 
is too much afraid of his self-created 
value to try to come into a noble family 
to borrow therefrom one which is not his 
own. Believe me, such a man does not 
expose himself to be answered by Count 
K — stjerna, in the case he desired his 
daughter for a wife. 

*My dear Herr Bergquist, although 
I have much respect for your character, 
your attainments, and yoriir position in 
life, I cannot consent that my daughter 
exchanges an historically famous name 
for yours.' t 

"He, the plebeian," continued the 
Count, "considers a marriage between 
himself and a high-horn girl as impossi- 
ble as one between him and an unedu- 
cated woman. He cannot condescend to 
the one, and will not aspire to the other. 
Culture is something self-acquired, some- 
thing for which I am responsible to my- 
self; therefore one does not degrade 
himself either through assumption or 
self-abnegation. High birth, again, is a 
sacred inheritance, for which I owe the 
whole nation an account. If I am called 
Bergquist, I can certainly be as noble, 
yes, far nobler as a man than the one 
named K — stjerna ; but the latter name 
is historical, the former not. That com- 
prises the idea of aristocracy and its 
claim upon higher strivings. I am not 
only before myself in duty bound to 
guard its honor, but I am at the same 
time obliged to make myself worthy of 
bearing it.'* 

" All that sounds exceedingly fine, but 



can be regarded as mere empty words, 
and my daughter will not become un- 
worthy her ancestors if she marries a 
plebeian." 

"Not unworthy; but she forgets the 
respect for those ideas which the title 
lady comprises, and which make it in- 
cumbent upon her by a marriage with a 
man educated in the same principles, to 
work for their maintenance." 

" You do not mean to assert that our 
Swedish noipility represents the higher 
spiritual development of the nation % " 

" Unhappily not to a man ; but within 
it there are families which do. That I 
dare actually assert, and ill were it other- 
wise." 

"I fear that these families are very 
few,'* said the Major, "and that those 
who preserve their family tree from the 
taint of plebeian grafting are fewer still. 
We see daily, that indigent counts marry 
wealthy burgher's daughters." 

" It is in fact too true that poor no- 
blemen have bartered their nobility, to 
procure themselves wealth ; but just this 
debasement of a beautiful idea has had 
a demoralizing influence upon the nobil- 
ity, and called forth arrogance in place of 
true pride, license in place of reverence 
and respect for name, and best proves 
the ruinous effects of misalliances. We 
shall see it directly if we take Count 

U for example, who is ruined, and 

instead of entering the military service 
in another land and seeking to acquire a 
competence, he marries the daughter of 
the wholesale merchant Pehrson. 

" Mademoiselle Pehrson," continued 
the Count, " educated as a wealthy, but 
not a noble girl, has heard from papa 
and mamn:ia that money is the talisman 
which opens a way through eveiy thing 
in this life. She therefore only under- 
stands how to pay tribute to gold. She 
now becomes a Countess. The girl is 
not bom to the fine title and does not 
comprehend its significance. She believes 
that to it must necessarily belong an inso- 
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lent haughtiness. That it vests her with 
a great responsibility, would be too much 
to ask of her to understand.. She has 
bought the title with her gold, and uses 
or abuses it according to her caprice. 
Her wealth has made her the wife of a 
Count. She can exalt herself as much 
as she pleases, and does not conceive 
that the higher we stand in society, the 
less arrogance becomes us. She also 
educates her children according to her 
own idea. Vanity is adopted in place of 
pride, and thus have come up those sons 
of aristocrats, who are a disgrace to the 
nobility." 

"And thus shall all these super- 
annuated institutions die out," declared 
Baron X ; " but you must not con- 
sider the faults and vices of the nobility 
as arising solely from business marriages; 
we must fully acknowledge that aristo- 
cratic privileges have fostered a great 
■ part of them. When a handful of peo- 
ple come into possession of the larger 
share of the estates in the land, the con- 
sequence is abuse, oppression, vice, and 
crime. Noble or plebeian, we are yet 
human beings and are very easily gov- 
erned by our evil desires. Power and 
prosperity have demoralized the whole 
set, and so ruined it that one can truly 
say, aristocracy is drawing its last 
breath." 

" If that is so," said the Count, with 
sad earnestness, " what do you think will 
be the gain 1 Yes, that the dominion of 
the nobility will be succeeded by the 
more and more predominating aristocracy 
of wealth. Do you consider any enno- 
bling possible under the consiuning pas- 
sion for money gaini Is it likely that 
merit will be more recognized, that the 
people will be rendered happier under 
the power of money than under the 
guardianship of the nobility 9 I fear the 
exchange will be for the worse. The 
revolution which will some time break 
out against the money power will be as 
bloody, if not bloodier, than those which 



have raged against birth. The nobleman's 
watchword was, honor. All that could 
promote that, he sustained. Under the 
protection of chivalry, the arts and sci- 
ences flourished. The motto of the busi- 
ness man is, gain; his museum is the 
exchange, his science the ledger, and his 
literature bills." ' • 

"But the nobleman's honor without 
money is nothing. Ah, my dear Har- 
thon, we haVe in our golden time been 
as much moneyed men as the merchant is 
now. The nobleman pressed the peas- 
ant so as to draw from him the greatest 
possible profit from the soil he cultivated, 
and whose revenue the landowners after- 
wards squandered in extravagance, gam- 
bling, and excessive luxury." 

"You do not mean to defend the 
merchant's pretensions 1 " exclaimed the 
Count. 

^* I do not defend any pretensions ; but 
I think the merchant has as much right 
to exult over the gold which he has 
earned by^ labor, as the nobleman over 
the honor in which he has had no part. 
But now we do best to ask Frigga to sing, 
or else we shall plunge ourselves too 
deeply into a discussion which caimot 
interest the ladies." 



Supper was oyer, the guests had retired 
to their rooms, and Frigga was just on 
the point of bidding her parents good 
night, when Melcer said, — 

"Father, you were in Paris during 
the first French Kevolution, were you 
not?" 

" Yes, I was there in 1793 and 1794 for 
the first and only time. Since then I 
have not been able to induce myself to 
enter French territory," answered the 
Count, and stroked his brow with his 
hand, continuing, as if speaking to him- 
self. 

"I went there with my head filled 
with the modem ideas of equality and 
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freedom. At the age of eighteen one 
easily lets the enthusiasm for the new 
govern the reason ; the feelings then lay 
an embargo upon our judgment and mis- 
lead it.* I witnessed the terrors of the 
mob rule, and I left there more of an 
aristocrat than I could have become 
under an absolute government. The 
French reign had- taught me how rude 
and wild the people are, when they can 
act freely. The truth of my fiither's 
words, * That one must be bom and edu- 
cated for freedom and stand upon the 
heights of the community to be able to 
make use of it,' were confirmed by the 
massacres which the Convention insti- 
gated." 

"Opinions differ," returned Melcer. 
" I have known a man who, though bom 
a Frenchman, could not prevail upon 
himself to visit his native land, because 
his countrymen were not able to main- 
tain the republican form of govern- 
ment." 

" He had probably not witnessed the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror," said the 
Count, and rose from the sofa. 

"I believe, on the contrary, that he 
played a pretty active part under that 
drama. Perhaps you have heard of him, 
his name is Jules Moulins." 

" That name is entirely strange to me, 
and was not borne by any of the men 
celebrated at that time." 

"And the name Jerome Bassal, theni" 

Father and son stood right opposite 
each other. Melcer*s eyes were fastened 
upon the Count, who at the mention of 
that name suddenly frowned. 

" I have in fact known a Jerome Bas- 
sal," said the Count after a moment. 
" What do you know of him 1 " 

" Not much." Melcer looked gloomily 
before him. " I have • only once heard 
his name and should like to know some- 
thing about this man. Is he older or 
younger than you, father 1 " 

"If he lives, then he is now about 
sixty-two or sixty-three years of age. 



When I knew him, he was twenty-six or 
twenty-eight." 

" Good night, father ! " 

Melcer's expression was more than sor- 
rowful, and he left the room hastily. 

With a thoughtful look the Count 
went into his own apartment. 

The Countess asked Frigga, — 

" Did you observe how strange Melcer 
looked when he bade his father good 
night r 

"Not strange, but deeply dejected. 
There is probably some painful remem- 
brance attached to this name." 

The Countess leaned her head against 
the comer of the sofa where she sat. 

" Mamma, you are weeping," exclaimed 
Frigga, and threw herself on her knees 
before her mother. "Say, what is it 
that troubles you 1 " 

"Do you ask thati" — the mother 
looked at her daughter, — " or have you 
not understood that Melcer's altered ap- 
pearance, his reserved and despondent 
manner, must inspire anxiety. Often, 
when I have been observing him, it has 
seemed to me that there was something 
under his illness that Aurenius concealed. 
Melcer has not merely suflFered from the 
iiyury he received at the falling of the 
ruin, but it has been something more 
serious which has seized upon him." 

The Countess laid her hand upon her 
heart, adding, — 

" Sometimes, when my eyes rest upon 
my poor boy*s pale countenance, I am 
seized with a terrible anxiety ; then pre- 
sentiments are whispered to me of some 
very severe trial, and I cannot tear my 
thoughts away from the unfortunate 
presage contained in Caesar's death. Ah, 
Frigga, some calamity threatens us ! " 

Again the Countess wept. 

Frigga, whose apprehensions for her 
brother iwere yet greater and better 
founded than those of the Countess, did 
not however allow a shadow of it to be 
perceived. With calmness and tender- 
ness she tried to show her mother that 
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she now suflFered herself to be frightened 
by her own imagination. 

The daughter's fresh and melodious 
voice had a singular capacity of bringing 
peace to the one whom she wished to 
comfort, and she succeeded now in luUing 
the mother's anxiety. 

When the Countess finally bade Frigga 
good night, her countenance bespoke re- 
gained calmness. 

Left alone in the saloon, Frigga stood 
some time erect and motionless. Then 
she shook her head with a motion as if 
B^e had commanded all weakness to get 
behind her, and whispered, — 

" If such a hard visitation is intended 
us, then complaint is useless, but then 
courage is first tested. See that it does 
not fail under the chastisement of the 
Lord ! " 

She went with hasty steps up to her 
room. 

Entering, she dismissed her maid ; and 
when the latter had gone, Frigga stole 
out into the long corridor and stood lis- 
tening before Melcer's door. 

There all was silent. She opened the 
door. On the sofa sat Melcer, with his 
arms crossed over his breast and looking 
before him. 

Frigga approached her brother and 
laid her hand upon his bent head, saying 
in a lively tone, — 

" So thoughtful ; I believe Herr Count 
has slumbered away without knowing it 
himself" 

" Ah, it is you, Frigga ! " 

Melcer's look was fastened with an ab- 
sent expression upon her. 

"Yes, it is I myself, who come to re- 
mind you that we do not have more than 
three weeks to Christmas and — mamma's 
birthday." 

"Well, what then?" 

"Why of course we must think of 
some surprise for our mother. Shall we 
arrange some private theatricals just as 
when you were last home and played with 
Arthur]" 



" That is to say, when Magda lived in 
the rector's house," fell in Melcer. 

He was now drawn from his abstrac- 
tion, and the subject was discussed. 
Melcer, however, declared decidedly that 
he was not disposed for any theatrical 
representations. 

When his decision in this respect was 
not to be altered, Frigga began to talk 
a little about Magda. 

Melcer spoke of his former attachment 
as of something which only existed in 
memory. It was an extinguished fire, 
which had left neither regret nor grief 
after it. 

Frigga thought, when she returned to 
her own room, — 

" Whatever it is that troubles Melcer, 
it is not any unhappy love. I must talk 
with Anrenius. Melcer has too little oc- 
cupation, and that is why he abandons 
himself unresistingly to his brooding. 
Each and all of us should become melan- 
choly, if we continually occupied our- 
selves with our inner sufferings." 

The next morning Frigga was the first 
in the dining-room. 

She hoped that Valentin, who had re- 
turned late the preceding evening, would 
present himself before the others, and 
she had not miscalculated. 

" I have waited with a beaming heart 
for the Lieutenant's arrival," said Frigga. 

"And I divined that my Lady should 
to-day have something to tell me," an- 
swered Valentin. " What has occurred, 
that has again awakened your disquietude 
about Count Melcer 1 " added he. 

" How do you know that I am anxious 
about him 1 " 

" I have already declared that I have 
had a presentiment." 

" In that case you have divined right. 
I am truly uneasy about ^Melcer, and 
therefore I desire to speak of what has 
occasioned my anxiety." 

" My dear Lady Frigga, I think I 
know it. The old Count has this morn- 
ing been to me to get if possible soma 
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information concerning the person of 
whom your brother spoke last evening. 
I communicated to the Count the little 
I knew, and now I beg, do not let every 
word of Count Melcer* scare you. Time 
only can pale the recollections which tor- 
ment him." 

" Time can do nothing if he continues 
to live this inactive life, only brooding 
upon what has happened," rejoined Frig- 
ga. " It was not only of my uneasiness 
that I wished to speak with you, but 
rather to beg of you to find some occu- 
pation for Melcer. If he is forced to 
fasten his thoughts upon the outer world, 
then he will be obliged to tear them 
from the memories which now distract 
him ; but if he is allowed to continue as 
he is at present, it might have a disas- 
trous influence upon the condition of his 
mind." 

"My Lady is right; but how find a 
fitting employment for Count Axel Ear- 
thorCs son ? " Valentin smiled ironically. 

" There is probably nothing which befits 
him better than to let him superintend 
my business." 

" That I doubt if he is able to do." 

" Or say, rather, the successor to Ljung- 
bro is not so educated that he can take 
charge of his estates. He is sufficiently 
wealthy to keep both steward and in- 
spectors." 

"Now you are again unjust. The 
proof of it is my father. In his younger 
years he had no steward, but only an in- 
spector. It was only when as the eldest 
representative of the family he had to be 
present at the diets, and began to occupy 
himself with the general interests, that 
he gave up the care of the private ones 
to others." 

" When I speak of noblemen in general, 
my Lady ought not to apply my words 
to Count Axel Harthon. If all were like 
him, it would be well for the country." 

"But your expression about Melcer 
sounded really as a reproach against my 
father," objected Frigga. 



" Possibly it was to a certain degree, 
for I meant to say thereby that it would 
have been much more useful if Count 
Melcer had been educated as a competent 
agriculturist than as an officer. He 
would then, by his knowledge and insight 
into this matter, so important to our 
country, not only have improved his es- 
tates, but he would have contributed to 
teach the peasantry to cultivate the 
soil in a judicious and profitable man- 
ner." 

" If Melcer has the disposition for it, 
why should he not still devote himself to 
this, especially as he has abandoned the 
military career 1 " 

" This is certainly true ; but it is not 
so easy to become familiar at once with a 
strange round of activity. Now he has 
spent the years of his youth at Carlberg, 
and has not been used to work." 

"But, Herr Lieutenant, it may be 
that Melcer has been so constituted, that 
he as a youth was not fitted for any other 
career than that of an officer." 

" I mil believe that." 

" But you do not. Good, then I will 
in my turn prove that you are very one- 
sided and unjust when you judge the ac- 
tions of those who belong to the nobility. 
Tell me, why did the rector Aurenius 
allow his son to become a soldier ] You 
cannot swear that the rector did it be- 
cause his son had not a brain for study. 
On the contrary, the culture and erudi- 
tion which the rector's son possesses best 
testify that he has uncommon talents. 
What could then have caused the rector 
to so mistake his son's direction 1 " 

" The son's stubbornness," replied Va- 
lentin, smiling. " All the father's remon- 
strances stranded against the boy's obsti- 
nacy that chose to become a warrior. The 
youth had overlooked the fact, that in 
times of peace one can have no opportu- 
nity to develop himself as a hero, and too 
late he repented his disobedience towards 
his father." 

"Well, is it not now possible that 
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Count Harthon's son could have been 
equally as stubborn as the rector's 1 " 

" Lady Frigga, you have beaten me 
with my own weapons ; it only remains for 
me to declare myself vanquished." 

"And now we will return to Melcer 
and an occupation for him." 

Valentin was silent and pondered a 
moment. Then he said quite gayly, — 

" Well, I suppose there • is no other 
way than that the rector's son tries to 
infuse into the Count as much interest 
for field and meadow, forest and grounds, 
as he has himself. That is to say, I 
shall educate the young Count Horthon 
to be my successor.'* 

" I do not have so great hopes of him," 
declared Frigga. "Besides, my father 
would not be disposed to recognize any 
one as your successor." 

"That woidd be too bad; for sooner 
or later I shall have to leave my place." 

"And why will that become neces- 
sary T' 

"My Lady, this question I cannot 
answer, because it is based upon the 
future. Only that which m belongs to 
us, that which is to be we cannot decide 
upon." 

The conversation took another turn ; 
and when breakfast was over, Melcer and 
Valentin went out together. 

Melcer was with the Lieutenant the 
whole forenoon, and did not sit as he was 
accustomed to, utterly unoccupied and 
engrossed in cogitation. 

At the dinner-table the Count said, 
turning to Melcer, — 

"I have had a letter from Emfrid. 
He will go to Z as envoy extraordi- 
nary. He greets you." 

" Will his young wife go with him 1 " 
asked Melcer. 

" No, she intends to spend Christmas 
here. Lilie does not thrive in Stockholm. 
She feels so entirely strange there, that 
she has a longing for home. As neither 
Ernfrid's mother nor sister are now in 
Sweden, Emfrid begs that we with our 



tenderness will comfort his homesick 
wife, as she prefers to spend the winter 
here rather than stay in the capital." 

" That is to say, that the little French- 
woman intends t6 travel here in the win- 
ter chill. Is she not afraid of freezing to 
death upon the road ] " said Major X , 

"A Frenchwoman never freezes," de- 
clared Aurore. 

They talked a moment about Christ- 
mas, how they should entertain the 
expected guests, etc., etc. 

The M%jor joked, and insisted that he 
perhaps did wisest to beat a retreat, and 
the Marshal declared that it would 
become necessary for him to order a new 
uniform. 

After dinner they gathered, as usual, in 
the saloon and chatted a moment while 
waiting for the cofifee. 

Valentin, entirely contrary to his 
habit, had thrown himself down by one 
of the windows with a newspaper,' whose 
contents he thoroughly studied. 

The lights were brought in, but still 
he sat there. 

Frigga was enthroned upon a sofa, a 
little way from him. 

After a while she said, — 

"Lieutenant Aurenius, I believe you 
read in the dark. What can it be that 
so interests you, that you try to ruin 
your eyesight and moreover forget your 
known politeness, to occupy yourself 
with the ladies 1" 

" I was reading of Count Arthur Eldau'a 
return to his native land," answered Val- 
entin. He laid down the paper and 
went to Frigga. 

"Has Arthur returned 1" exclaimed 
Frigga. " And Emfrid mentioned noth- 
ing about it in his letter ! " 

Frigga's cheeks gained a livelier hue 
at Arthur's name. 

" Probably the surprise is intended, my 
Lady, as the Count accompanies his sister- 
in-law here. The somewhat gossiping 
newspapers have now spoiled it," added 
he. 
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"If it was to be a surprise, it was 
certainly not meant for me alone, but 
for us all." 

" Certainly." 

Valentin took his place near Frigga, 
and offered to hold a skein which she 
was busy winding. 

" Usually," resximed he, " such a sur- 
prise is not intended for more than (me 
person, and then it is always the one who 
would be supposed to rejoice over it 
most." 

" It is certainly true that I should be 
very glad to see Arthur again," said Frig- 
ga. " He left too agreeable a remembrance 
behind him not to be seen again with 
pleasure." 

" If the Count comes, then it will be a 
glad Christmas for my Lady." 

" For me, the same as for you." 

Valentin shrugged his shoulders slight- 
ly, and said in an indifferent tone, — 

" Joy is anyway only a chimera, entire- 
ly dependent on our imagination. It 
happens, therefore, that what you think 
should comprise a joy is for me in reality 
the contrary. Between us two is this 
difference, that when you have the future 
to hope for, I have only memory to cheer 
me. When you with confidence think of 
what shall be yours, I must with regret 
remind myself of what might have been 
mine." 

While Valentin said this, Frigga had 
great difficulty in disentangling the skein 
which had got twisted between his fingers. 
Her brow seemed paler than usual ; but 
perhaps that was a consequence of the 
reflection of the light ; for the lips had a 
smiling expression, when she replied, — 

"Who knows if I have any golden 
hopes to adorn the future with? It is 
with me perhaps as with you, that they 
lie in the memory." 

" Of that which has been 1 " 

"And is." 

" Take care. Lady Frigga ! " said Val- 
entin. 

"Ofwhat?" 



She now raised her eyes from the skein 
of worsted and fixed them upon him. 

" You snarl up the skein," said he in 
a melancholy tone, " and I shall not be 
able to disentangle it." 

" It will disentangle of itself." 

Frigga wound up the worsted quite 
quickly, and holding the ball in her 
hand, she said, laughing, — 

" Here is now the tangled skein, you 
did not consider yourself able to unravel. 
And why? Just because you regarded 
yourself as imprisoned in it. I did it^ 
because I never acknowledge ani/ bonds 
when they stand in opposition to my 
conviction." 

Frigga intended to put the ball, with 
several others iir her work-basket ; but 
Valentin seized her hand, while be 
said, — 

"That ball, Lady Frigga, you must 
give me." 

"J/W^Iagain?" 

" Yes ; or does it seem to you that it 
ought to lay there among the others ? " 

" Soon to be counted among the things 
that have heen,^ pursued Frigga. 

" But when it is now linked with that 
which is, it belongs to me." 

Frigga relinquished the little ball. 
She took another skein of worsted and 
presented it to Aurenius. 

"Will you not once more serve as 
winder?" 

" Mademoiselle Dorbineau has a wind- 
er," answered Valentin, smiling. " I shall 
get it." 

He went to Aurore and returned di- 
rectly with the little invention, which he 
screwed fast to the table. While he was 
busy with it, Frigga said, — 

" Shall you go to Stenby over Christ- 
mas?" 

" No, I intend to remain here, so as 
to fulfil the commission my Lady gave 
me this morning." 

" I thought instead that affairs of 
importance compelled you to leave both 
that and us all here at Ljungbro." 
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*' If so had been, then I should have 
•gone ; but 7iow I remain." 

"Have you considered the dangers 
that will threaten you ] " 

" Dangers and I have during these 
later times become familiar; we associ- 
ate daily with each other." 

The coffee was served, and iminediately 
after Melcer and Valentin left the saloon. 

** It would be very fortunate," said the 
Count, " if Melcer, through the pleasure 
he seems to have in Aurenius*s society, 
should take an interest in agriculture. 
' He would then have an occupation which 
might dispel his melancholy, and he 
would grow accustomed to think of the 
management of that which will one day 
become his. I have thought very much 
upon the idea of having Melcer, now that 
he has been obliged to leave the military 
career, assume the entire charge of 
Varnas, and take care of it on his own 
account. Aurenius, upon my honor, has 
enough to do with overseeing Stenby and 
Ljungbro." 

The Count and Frigga conversed a 
long time about it, while Major X- 



related anecdotes to the Countess and 
the other ladies. 

The result of the Counts consultation 
with his daughter was, that the project 
should be proposed to Melcer, and in such 
a manner that he could not very well 
refuse it. 



Some time elapsed, during which Mel- 
cer's melancholy seemed to be consider- 
ably diminished. 

All the day long Valentin kept him 
busy, and in the evening when they as- 
sembled, it chanced that Melcer took part 
more than formerly in the conversation. 
It even happened that he and Frigga 
waged small battles just as they used to. 

In short, they began to hope that the 
young heir would again be like himself, 
and not consumed by this inexplicable 
dejection. 



The week before Christmas, one snowy 
and blustering afternoon, two covered 
sleighs drove up into Ljungbro Court. 

The first one was unusually large and 
comfortable. Just as it stopped before 
the steps, the front door opened, and 
Valentin stepi^ed out to assist the 
Countess Eldau to alight. He conduct- 
ed her up the stairs, on whose topmost 
step Aurore received her. 

Countess Harthon and Frigga awaited 
and welcomed Lilie in the apiartments 
which were intended for her. 

Valentin and the young Coimtess had, 
while he accompanied her, exchanged 
only some of the usual phrases of civility ; 
and after he had delivered her to Aurore, 
he went directly down to his own apart- 
ments. 

Some minutes afterwards Melcer came 
into his room. 

" I believe Countess Eldau was all 
alone," said the young Count, and threw 
himself down, on a sofa. 

" She was only accompanied by her 
lady's maid," answered Valentin. 

" Do you know, Herr Lieutenant, that 
I have really gone and vexed myself in 
secret over the thought that Arthur 
might be with her. I should not, upon 
my honor, have remained at Ljungbro, if 
he had come, here." 

" Are you two gentlemen not friends 1 " 

" yes ; but Arthur is a genuine 
lady's pet, who can never be with a wo- 
man without falling in love with her. 
Besides, he is a man who always, wher- 
ever he goes, must arrange feasts, specta- 
cles, balls, and tableaux, and a quantity 
of childish performances, which consti- 
tute my torment. There was a time 
when I found him tolerably agreeable, 
but that has long since passed ; and now 
it seems to me that such a society lion is 
not a befitting husband for Frigga, espe- 
cially since I know how changeable 
he is." 

" Is not that a somewhat sharp criti- 
cism 1" returned Valentin. "AVhen I 
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made Count Arthur Eldau's acquaintance 
in France, he appeared to me a very 
richly endowed young man, both out- 
wardly and inwardly." 

" That I will not contradict ; but that 
does not hinder him from being fickle 
and childish. It seems to me that we 
shall have enough to do when we must 
amuse and entertain a twenty-years-old 
Frenchwoman. It puts me all out of 
balance when I hear the French lan- 
guage spoken, and yet I shall be obliged 
to endure this torture for weeks and 
months." 

Melcer ran his fingers through his hair 
and looked furious. 

Valentin took up a plan of the new 
building which* was to be erected at 
Vamas. 

Lilie was soon forgotten for the con- 
sultation which took place concerning the 
site for the new bam and the intended 
stable. 

Beautiful Lilie, can you forgive this sin 1 

That evening the family did not gather 
in the saloon^ 

The Countess and Frigga as well as the 
other ladies kept Lilie company in her 
rooms, because she was a little indis- 
posed after her journey. 

The Count, the Major, the Marshal, and 
the Doctor played whist. . 

Valentin and Melcer had gone to the 
parsonage, where they sat and chatted 
with the rector, until his wife came and 
invited them to go down to supper. 

She had set the table in the best man- 
ner. It was the first time that Melcer 
had visited them since his return home. 
It was not Strange then that the old 
lady wanted to celebrate in a worthy 
manner the honor which was bestowed 
upon her house. 

Lilie also remained the next day in her 
rooms. In the afternoon, however, the 
family collected as usual in the saloon. 
Valentin approached Frigga, saying, — 

" What a pity that Count Arthur did 
not come ! " 



" Yes, indeed ; we certainly needed his 
presence to cheer up Lilie." 

" Is the Countess sad 1 " asked Valen- 
tin, with sympathy. 

" Yes, very. She longs for France, for 
her father and mother and all that is 
dear to her." 

"But how is this possible, when the 
Countess has been married only a few 
months'}" 

"Do you really consider Emfrid El- 
dau to be a man at whose side a woman 
forgets all that she has loved since child- 
hood V' 

" I consider him to be the man Lady 
de Maill^ promised before God to love, 
and with whom she has vowed to share 
prosperity and adversity. The aim she 
has placed before her life is his happi- 
ness ; and when. Lady Frigga, are we 
happier than when we know within our- 
selves that we have fulfilled our duty]" 

" I fear that you require somewhat too 
much ; for however conscientious we may 
be, there are still moments when the 
heart raises its voice and makes claims 
for a greater joy than the one a cold 
duty can bestow. We are not sufficient- 
ly great heroes to be able to stifle the 
selfish feelings which demand happiness 
on their own account." 

" It depends upon where we seek our 
felicity. If the gain of the moment is 
what we covet, then you are right. But 
if we extend our demands further and 
wish to gather in a better harvest, then 
we also place our desires higher. Admit 
that in the very sacrifice lies a great 
enjoyment." 

" I admit it." 

" What a proud consciousness lies not 
in knowing one's self able to obtain the 
highest happiness, but yet voluntarily 
abstaining from it to — " 

" Be able to pride myself upon mt/ 
sacrifice ; then I act egotistically," re- 
joined Frigga. "But if I resigned fe- 
licity because it would have created 
suffering for those who are dear to me, 
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tben I have forgotten self. I have made 
a sacrifice for those whom I place higher 
than myself." 

"'If my Lady had allowed me to finish 
my sentence, I should have said, to ful- 
fil the demands of honor and duty. I 
believe' actually that you and I sacrifice 
to the same divinities." 

" But really," interrupted Prigga, again 
jesting, "how came we to this serious 
reasoning ? " 

" Indeed, I do not know, unless it was 
Countess Eldau*s homesickness which 
gave rise to it." 

" Precisely. Well, then, do you assert 
that it too can be subdued 1 " 

" No ; but certainly it can be held in 
check. Yet I am partial, to express my- 
self over it. I have myself been visited 
by the same evil which now afflicts the 
Countess." 

*' And you could not master it 1 " 

" I had then not yet learned the art of 
disciplining my nature," answered Valen- 
tin, laughing ; " and," added he, " I have 
just thrown myself upon agriculture, to 
learn how they make fruitful soil from 
sterile groitod." 



The next day Lilie was for the first 
time seen at the dinner-table. She looked 
pale and suffering, but in the course of 
the meal her expression became more 
lively. 

The conversation had been particularly 
cheerful. With the exception of Melcer, 
they all, Valentin included, exerted them- 
selves to divert her. 

After that day she was with the others 
in the saloon, at meals and in the even- 
ing. 

Lilie sang duets with Frigga, and all 
that was sorrowful in her mien gave place 
now and then to a smile or a merry jest ; 
sometimes she was heard laughing quite 
heartily. 

She was a fascinating child, who was 



in need of tenderness and friendship in 
order to live. Lilie required that those 
about her should humor and make much 
of her, else joy fled from her soul and the 
smile from her hps. She was accustomed 
from childhood to have respect paid to 
her wishes and caprices, and therefore 
she liked to be at Ljungbro, where every 
one tried to add to her comfort. 

Lilie was one of the weakest beings 
imaginable. There was not in her nature 
any element fix)m which could be devel- 
oped even the shadow of independence. 

Pleased to see herself admired for her 
beauty, she could not, however, become a 
brilliant star in the social firmament nor 
the creator of a home and domestic com- 
fort. 

In a few words, she had much heart, 
but that heart was of wax : she had feel- 
ings, but these were immature, and could 
never lead either to great virtues or great 
faults. 

Fascinating and agreeable, she was 
created for a youth's first love, but inca- 
pable of maintaining a man's, still less to 
inspire such a feeling in a husband with 
a character like Emfrid's. 

One evening, just before Christmas, 
when all were in the height of prepara- 
tion for Christmas gifts, and the older 
gentlemen with the rector played whist, 
Valentin and Lilie conversed about 
France. 

Countess Harthon and the Baroness 
**♦ sat in the cabinet, the former busy 
helping Aurore to make some tassels for 
a travelling-scarf, intended for the Count. 

Frigga and Lady X sat at a table 

and held counsel with the Doctor about 
some tableaux, which were to be arranged 
upon the Countess's birthday. 

Lilie was engagisd in binding with 
much taste a garland of worsted flowers, 
which Frigga was to place around a 
writing-mat. 

Melcer recliAed in a fauteuil, looking 
thoughtfully before him. 
He had, since Lilie's arrival at Ljungbro, 
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fallen back into his gloomy state. It 
really looked as if he suffered merely 
from haying to see and hear her. 

Valentin and Lilie talked about the 
July Revolution, and the men who with- 
out any eminent qualities had stood at 
the head of it. 

From the July Revolution the conver- 
sation fell upon the insurrection of 1792. 

" If the last Revolution, as you say, had 
only mediocrities, then the first was rich 
in monsters," said Lilie. "My father, 
then a boy of ten years, would in all cer- 
tainty have shared the fate of his parents 
and fallen a victim to the September as- 
sassins, had it not been for a certain Je- 
rome Bassal. He took my father away 
from his home the very first day when 
the hunt for royalists was instituted. '* 

" Jerome Bassal ! " exclaimed Melcer, 
rising hastily. What do you know of 
himi" 

."That he saved my father and also 
tried to save my grandparents, but with- 
out success. My grandfather, while Bas- 
sal carried away the son, had been thrown 
into prison, and my grandmother, who 
tried to save herself by flight, was prob- 
ably murdered by the banditti." 

"What became of Bassal T' asked 
Melcer, impatiently. 

"That I do not know* He had my 
father taken to England, where several 
of the De Maill^ family had fled. Since 
then papa has not heard anything of 
him, in spite of the most zealous sea^h." 

" Then you know nothing of his later 
circumstances 1 " 

"No, nothing at alL Probably he, 
like thousands of others, perished on the 
scaffold.'^ 

" He did not perish on the scaffold," 
muttered Melcer. He then rose and went 
to one of the windows. Suddenly he 
turned, saying to Lilie, — 

" Have you ever heard Sophie d'Esoare 
mentioned 1 '* 

" Yes, that I certainly haye. Among 
the papers, which the old Marquise de 



Maille's notary succeeded in saving for my 
father is a will in which the Marquise 
Cesarine de Maill4 insures a girl named 
Sophie d'Escare a very considerable life 
annuity. Sophie d'Escare lived as an 
adopted daughter with a Jew, by the 
n^me of Jacob Leyitain.'* 

" Well, where is Sophie d'Escare now 1 " 
inquired Melcer. 

" She also has disappeared. My father 
had in vain done everything to find some 
trace of her. Her foster-father, Jacob 
Levitain, is dead, and his son, the present 
banker, declares that he has for several 
years sought for his foster-sister without 
success. Probably the axe has harvested 
her also." 

" No, she is living," said Melcer, and 
turned away. • 

" But where 1 " exclaimed Lilie, hastily. 

Melcer did not answer, but stood mo- 
tionless and looked out. upon the night. 
Valentin leaned toward Lilie and said, — 

" Change the subject ! " 

With anxious interest Frigga followed 
her brother's words and movements. At 
Valentin's whispering to Lilie, Frigga im- 
mediately began to talk of other things. 
She called Melcer. He must of necessity 
see the pictures after which the tableaux 
were to be arranged; there was a face 
which, according to Frigga's opinion, was 
exceedingly like Magda's. 

Melcer obeyed the call, but coul4 not 
discover any resemblance. An eager dis- 
pute ensued) which was sustained upon 
Frigga's part with much spirit, even un- 
til she succeeded in slightly offending 
her brother, when she quite suddenly 
said, — 

" It does not pay to dispute, but we 
will let facts decide. I have just bor- 
rowed from the rector's the portrait he 
possesses of Magda, and shall have it 
brought down, so that we can compare 
them." 

In a few minutes a servant entered 
with an oil painting, representing a young 
woman. 
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Melcer took it and regarded the like- 
ness a long time with an interest which 
entirely cleared up his countenance. 
Then followed a comparison between the 
portrait and the face with the pretended 
likeness. 

Lilie, who did not understand Swedish, 
turned to Valentin, saying, — 

" What picture is that r* 

" A portrait," answered Valentin. 

" A portrait," repeated Lilie, and fas- 
tened her eyes on the lively disputants. 
Then she said in a low voice ; " This re- 
minds me of an act of yours, which I 
have not been able to understand." 

"Then I am to be pitied," answered 
Valentin ; " because in general I hold the 
opinion that actions speak better than 
worc^ and ought never to be accompa- 
nied by any explanation." 

" But the one here in question actually 
demands such." 

" In that case, Madame, I shall give 
one." 

"Good! Then be so kind as to ex- 
plain the meaning of your sending back 
my portrait." 

"The meaning was simply to return 
that which had been stolen." 

" That is to say, in other words, that — " 

" What belongs to another the feeling 
of right does not allow us to retain. So 
soon as it was clear to me that I had 
comi^iitted a theft, my pride commanded 
me to — " 

" Return a worthless thing." 

"Madame, that which was treasured 
highly yesterday can to-day through cir- 
cumstances be deprived of its value. Be- 
sides, the greater the latter is, the more 
unpardonable would it be to retain the 
treasure in a wrong way obtained." 

Valentin went in to the gentlemen. 

He found Count Harthon sitting in 
the little anteroom between the card- 
room and the saloon, seemmgly absorbed 
in thought. 

What none in the saloon had remarked 
was, that the Count, during Lilie's and 



Melcer's conversation, had stood in the 
door and heard it all. 

Valentin passed by witho.ut disturbing 
the Count, and found the three old gentle- 
men deeply engaged in a game of whist. 

The rector asked his son to take his 
cards, as he wished to speak to Lady 
Frigga a moment, whom he had scarcely 
seen for the whole evening. 

After supper Frigga said to Valentin, — 

" Never should I have believed, that 
you with your rectitude could have al- 
lowed yourself to commit a theft had I 
not with my own ears' heard you declare 
it. Do you know. Lieutenant Aurenius, 
that there are such which cannot be re- 
paired 1 " 

" I know it, and should be in despair 
in the case I had committed such a one." 

"Do you think you have now made 
amends for the one you committed ] " 

"I hope so. Besides, Lady Frigga, 
truth compels me to acknowledge that. I 
was first robbed, before I made myself a 
thief. I considered that I had a right to 
the exchange, for in the dizziness that 
had seized upon me I totally forgot that 
I was not privileged to this. It was 
during a time when I was blind to my 
own grief and that of others. I believed 
too much in my own worth, and there- 
fore experience taught me to value it 
less." 

" Do you mean to say, that the faith 
in yourself is not the same now 1 '' 

" It is truly different. I believed then, 
without understanding in what my strength 
lay ; but I know it now." 

" That does not hinder you, however, 
from once more falling back into the 
same fault which you then committed." 

" Impossible ! To do that, I must 
once more allow myself to be robbed. ** 

"Do you not consider that to be 
within the limits of possibility % " 

"No ; for what is not /or me I now do 
not wish to possess, and what I ought 
not to give. away I do not allow myself 
to be deprived of." 
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" But you may possibly wish to have 
that which is not yours, and then also give 
away what you ought to have kept." 

" Not very likely ; besides, the future 
must decide upon this. My desires once 
made me forget that there were such 
things as iron gates. They stole over 
that which stood between me and their 
object ; but I awoke fi'om my delusion, 
when I turned backT to strike against the 
bars." 

" Which wounded you." 

" I acknowledge it." 

"And now]" 

" I only exchange a shake of the hand 
through the grating." 

Valentin extended his hand to Frigga, 
adding, — 

" Good night, my Lady. I had intend- 
ed to demand of you the won wager; 
but — " 

"Why do you not do it]" 

" The moment does not seem to be 
proper. There has laid in your words a 
spirit of distrust of my honor, which has 
taught me that you also can give unjust 
stings." 

" Have I wounded you 1 " 

" You said once that I wounded you ; 
very well, Lady Frigga, we are now quits." 

Valentin absented himself. 



It sometimes happens in this life that 
persons, through an inexplicable sym- 
pathy and unanimity of thought, quite 
unexpectedly meet and surprise each 
other. 

Something similar occun*ed the follow- 
ing day at Ljungbro. 

They had breakfasted, and Valentin 
had gone to attend to his business, with- 
out being able, as usual, to take Melcer 
with him. 

Frigga, who was otherwise in a great 
hurry for Christmas, did not seem that 
day to think about it, but yielded to the 
fency to visit the great portrait gallery. 



If it at any time happened that Frigga 
could not come into complete harmony 
with her feelings, she always used to go 
there to her proud ancestors, so as with 
them alone to gain power over the some- 
what disturbed mind. 

She went now i^p the broad staircase 
and soon stood in the gallei-y. 

Upon the large hearth blazed the usu- 
al morning fire which had just been made. 

Without throwing a glance around her, 
Frigga went up to the portrait in the 
bishop's robes. There she stopped, con- 
templating with a devout look the saint- 
like face. 

For some moments she remained stand- 
ing thus, but turned suddenly, for the 
sound of steps reached her ear. 

Behind her stood Count Harthon, who 
was at times in the habit of convincing 
himself with his own eyes that the pic- 
ture gallery was in the condition he de- 
sired. 

It was an enjoyment for the proud 
nobleman to wander there, and calculate 
which of these men had been the most 
distinguished and had done the coimtry 
the greatest honor. 

" Is that you, my father ] " said Frigga. 
" I did not see you when I came in." 

I then stood in the recess of one of 
the windows," answered the Count. He 
took his daughter's hand, adding in an 
unusually mild voice, — 

"Frigga, why do you always remain 
standing before Joachim Harthon's like- 
ness ] Every time we meet here, I find 
you in the same place." 

" Because, papa, there is something of 
God's spirit revealed in his face, and 
something of the martyr in his life's 
destiny," replied Frigga. " I fancy," 
added she with warmth, " that the sight 
of this portrait exhorts to elevated deeds, 
and inspires noble principles, at the same 
time that that," she pointed to the black 
mark under the name, " shows how im- 
placable are both our contemporaries and 
posterity." 
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" Say, rather, that it proves how con- 
scientious every Harthon has been. It 
is neither the present nor the past gen- 
eration which has decided that such a 
mark should be left to posterity to bear 
the sad evidence that a member of our 
family has been weak enough, under the 
influence of feeling, to forget for a mo- 
ment that he was bom a Harthon. Re- 
spect for oiu" name is inborn. It is just on 
account of this feeling that we have from 
century to century preserved its respect 
and honor ; even when nobility begins to 
signify so little, the Harthon family is 
mentioned with respect. And why] 
Because each and every member has con- 
sidered it a duty to leave in inheritance 
to his descendants the remembrance of 
true virtue and honor. To do this, we 
have not only been obliged to consider 
the acts, but also the inner motives. 
• This significant mark under the name 
does not exist to brand a human weak- 
ness, but as a warning which he sends 
from the tomb, from which he seems to 
cry, *Be on your guard, that you are 
not, like me, because of selfish desires, 
ready to forget the duty toward your 
family.' " 

The Count released Frigga's hand and 
added sadly, — 

"In the years of youth imagination 
often plays master, and we then take 
visions for reality." 

" But papa," replied Frigga with vi- 
vacity, "the girl Joachim loved when 
young was in every respect such a dis- 
tinguished woman, that even his proud 
family preserved her likeness.** 

"But she was with all that only a 
goldsmith's daughter," rejoined the Count. 
"If Joachim had been the last of the 
name of Harthon, then he might have 
gone into exile with his Anna and lived 
unobserved in some comer of the world. 
But the Harthon family was at that time 
large, and his father, a distinguished 
general, had the right to demand that 
his s^n should not by such a union brand 



in an imworthy manner one of Sweden's 
most illustrious noble families. Joachim 
therefore became a monk, and was thus 
saved from wounding a proud father, and 
at the same time from being unfaithful 
to his love." 

"And she 1" 

" Finished also in a cloister." 

" Admit, papa, that there is something 
cruel in these ideas, for before them vir- 
tue is of no account, when it is not of 
rank." 

"Virtue has always its value and is 
elevated above all other ideas ; but just 
ibr the reason that the nobility ought to 
pay tribute to it, have they not been 
allowed to marry plebeians. It has been 
considered that we had no guaranty for 
their morals, education, and habits. Be- 
sides, an historical name ought certainly 
not to be linked with one of no repute. 
We ought to regard it so highly, that we 
would rather deplore the loss of our own 
happiness than forget what we owe to 
it. I for my part prefer to see my 
children buried than to experience the 
bitter consciousness that either of them 
degraded their family by a marriage be- 
neath their birth." 

Frigga raised her head. She looked at 
her father with an open and fearless gaze, 
saying, — 

"He manies beneath his birth who 
chooses a mate without moral and spirit- 
ual culture, as for instance a member of 

Count erska's family, but not the 

one who unites himself with a plebeian, 
who in a spiritual sense is an equal." 

" Is it my daughter, who so speaks 1 " 
exclaimed the Count. 

" Yes ! Axel Harthon has taught me to 
pay tribute only to merit, and before its 
nobility only do I bow my head." 

A moment father and daughter looked 
at each other ; then the Count said, — 

" But he has also taught her — " 

"That she is called Harthon," inter- 
posed Frigga, with animation. " Yes, and 
therefore she will never love other than 
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that which is noble and elevated. The 
man, to whom y(mr daughter shall yield 
her heart must therefore possess the sig- 
net of culture. If he has that, then he 
is before God and my heart a noble man, 
and also fully worthy my love and my 
hand." 

" But if he laoks name and birth, he 
may not however be considered worthy 
to become my son-in-law,'* answered 
Count Harthon, severely. 

" In such a case I shall follow the ex- 
ample of Joachim. I shall let my heart 
go into the cloister ; for my happiness 
cannot bloom without your blessing.'* 

"I am persuaded of it; you cannot 
wish to occasion your father any humilia- 
tion. I desire to die with the conscious- 
ness that I have not left children behind 
me who through a misalliance dishonor 
the name I have borne with so much 
pride." 

" Alf, papa, the marriage with a plebe- 
ian is not a thing which can stain our 
family," said a voice behind the Count 
and Frigga. 

They turned ; it was Melcer, who rose 
from one of the high-back chairs, which 
stood before the fireplace. 

He came towards them, adding, — 

"All these men, who in the giddiness 
of youth forgot their noble coronet for a 
pair of beautiful eyes, have here been 
marked out by that sign, and yet none 
of them have married the plebeian beau- 

ty." 

" But they had once the intention of 
doing it," returned the Count. 

" May be ; but in the intention lay no 
crime, as long as it did not lead to an act ; 
and even if it had done so, what an in- 
significant fault would it not have been 
in comparison with all those which these 
proud noblemen have allowed themselves, 
without having any importance attached 
to them. Only think, how many tears 
these our ancestors have caused to fall, 
how much blood they have shed, how 
much woe they have called forth, and I 



ai^ has not all this contained actual 
crime? And yet these acts have been 
called virtues, to which is given the title 
of heroism, chivalry, and renown." 

Melcer stroked his brow and contin- 
ued, — 

" If I had married Magda, my father 
would have disowned me, my mother re- 
jected me, and my sister forgotten that I 
had been her brother. But if from te- 
merity or caprice I had been the cause of 
a man's death, deprived a family of their 
support, and brought a mother with her 
children into misery, then this would 
have had the name of a mischance, and 
I should be j ust as good a nobleman for all 
that. Ah, my father, you went to France 
in 1793 enthusiastic over the idea of lib- 
erty. You returned from there in 1794 a 
greater aristocrat than any of your fore- 
fathers. I again tread upon French soil 
in 1827 as a proud nobleman, and I re- 
turned in 1830 with a feeling of disgust 
for my title of Count and all the blood 
which has made of these gentlemen his- 
torical heroes." 

Melcer was silent a moment, but then 
continued, — 

"To-day, for the first time since my 
return home, I made up my mind to 
visit this room, which is the pride of my 
father, and this is the promise T have 
made my ancestors : * With me the Har- 
thon family shall die out ! * Our time 
is past; we have striven sufficiently in 
the world and ought now to give place to 
the business men, who in another spirit 
will continue the oppressions we have 
practised." 

He turned about to go ; but the Count 
checked him. 

" Is it thus in this room, in the pres- 
ence of our ancestors, that both my chil- 
dren deny the principles which have ren- 
dered the members of our family deserv- 
ing of the respect of their fatherland 1 " 

" Papa, we do not deny them ! " ex- 
claimed Frigga. 

"No, I devote to them such a high 
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degree of admiration, that I desire that 
our family shall now die out," said Mel- 
cer. " Believe me, its last male descend- 
ant feels within himself, that it would 
have been well if he had not been born." 

The Count stood a moment with his 
arms crossed upon his breast, and looked 
silently at Joachim's portrait ; then he 
turned to his children and said in an 
earnest voice, — . 

" May this noble name die out ; but 
may the last representatives bear it with 
honor, and not, misled by the new ideas, 
deny it ! As Melcer now speaks, so 
thought once one of your kinsmen, who 
is of no consequence. He, like Melcer, 
had become attached to a girl without 
family. He offered her his name, his 
rank, and his whole life ; but she rejected 
him, because she loved another. The 
one who was preferred to him, was — a 
Jew:' 

" A Jew ! " exclaimed Melcer, in a tone 
of contempt. 

"Yes; Count Harthon's happy rival 
was a Jew" said the Count with bitter- 
ness. "This best shows, that however 
much culture a plebeian arrogates to 
himself, there still remains in the funda- 
mental tone of his soul a somewhat rude 
element. Or do you consider it possible 
that a woman of birth could have so deep- 
ly, degraded her heart? The Harthon 
pride rose also, and the humiliated noble- 
man thought for many years with you, 
Melcer, that it would be best if the fam- 
ily died out with him. It seemed to him 
as if his inclination for this girl had placed 
a stain upon his escutcheon ; but a love 
nobler and more worthy of him brought 
him back to himself, and he was united 
some years later to a woman, who knew 
how to efface from his soul the remem- 
brance of that which made him blush for 
himself. And so, my son, I hope it inay 
happen with you." 

The Count left. Frigga and Melcer 
were alone. 

"There are memories more humiliat- 



ing than those my father spoke of,'' said 
Melcer. ** Love is a folly, and can never 
be a crime, and the griefs and humilia- 
tions he sustained do not deserve to be 
mentioned. No, there are other recol- 
lections which are more terrible. Yet, 
the evil that none but one's self knows to 
have been committed, is as if it had. never 
been done. Now I must go out in the 
fresh air," added he. " I have now col- 
lated my own and my ancestors' sins. I 
do not return here very soon." 

He seized his sister's hand ahd said 
with a sombre smile, — 

"What a pity that you should be a 
girl ! You would better than I have 
upheld our old name; for you would 
shed your blood for its honor, if you could 
thereby augment its glory. I intend to 
die to get rid of bearing it." 

Melcer kissed Frigga's hand, walked 
slowly through the gallery, and disap- 
peared at last through a door. * 

Frigga shook her head, and fastening 
her gaze upon her father's portrait, she 
thought, -:- 

" It was you, my poor father, who loved 
and was rejected. You did not imagine 
that your daughter knew what you had 
intended she should learn only when you 
were gone. You think that you ne^ to 
blush for yourself and the one you loved 
because a Jew had her preference. That 
your rival '^as an Israelite pains you to 
this day. Thus even you are governed 
by prejudices. Ah, when shall these 
cease to rule the world ! " sighed Frigga. 

" Never ! " ought the portraits to have 
answered. 



After this conversation with his two 
children, ' Count Harthon appeared very 
sober and taciturn. 

Frigga, who very well understood that 
the recollection of it tormented him, 
tried with all her power to dispel by re- 
doubled tendemess the bitter impression 
of the liberal-minded words. 
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The day before Christmas eve, when 
each and all were engaged in their own 
rooms, and were not to assemble in the 
saloon tmtil somewhat later, Frigga went 
to her father. She knew that he was 
alone in his room. 

When she entered, the Count lay upon 
a sofa reading a newspaper. 

"What do you want, my child 1" 
asked he, and rose up. 

" I intended to ask of you something," 
answered Frigga, and kissed the hand 
extended toward her. " But perhaps I 
disturb papa," added she, and looked at 
him. 

" Not in the least." 

The Count drew his daughter down 
beside him. 

" Well, does the question concern some 
Christmas gifts 1 " said he cordially. 

" Yes, one which you shall give me." 
; " So you intend to prescribe laws ! 
My dear Frigga, that seems somewhat 
pretentious." 

" It is so too." 

Frigga clasped her father's hand be- 
tween both hers, continuing in a suppli- 
cating tone, — 

" Papa, I beg of you to give me back 
your faith in wc." 

** I do not consider that I have taken 
it from you." 

** Why have you then been so serious, 
not to say sad, ever since our conversa- 
tion in the gallery % " 

"Because I then discovered that my 
daughter did not think and feel as I did. 
If the temptation should come to listen 
to the voice of your free opinions, then, 
Frigga, I fear that you would also obey 
them." 

"Papa, this proves that you do not 
believe in me," replied Frigga. 

" I believe in your words, in your in- 
dependent character, and in the declara- 
tion you gave." 

"But that is not enough," burst out 
Friggftj ''^ith warmth; "you must also 
believe that every drop of my blood is 



such that it cries aloud that my parents 
occupy the first place in my soul. When 
I was yet a little girl, you corrected 
every fault in me, with the reminder 
that it did not befit a nobleman's daugh- 
ter. You thereby placed the noble as the 
aim for my efforts. Very well, should I be 
noble in soul and heart, if to promote 
my happiness I sacrificed yours? No, 
father, however bold and free my thought 
may be, it never shall fly away with my 
filial love. Frigga Harthon can for the 
latter sacrifice all ; but there is nothing 
which can- induce her to sacrifice that. 
When she has done this, then only has 
she forgotten respect for her name." 

The father laid his hand upon his 
daughter's head, saying, — 

"It is easy to speak so, before love 
raises its voice; but can you tell how 
you shall reason in the case your heart 
came in opposition to your father's prin- 
ciples]" 

"Yes, that I know," answered Frigga, 
firmly and seriously; "then, as noiv, 
should the respect for them remain pre- 
dominant in my soul. Therefore, papa, 
must you give, me the only Christmas 
gift that is of real value to your daugh- 
ter, namely, your belief in my love and 
reverence for your will." 

"You need not receive what you al- 
ready possess," said the father, and 
pressed a kiss upon his daughter's brow, 
pdding : " you are still the most pre- 
cious gem among all my family jewels." 

A pearl more transparent than the 
diamond fell jiist then from Frigga's 
downcast eyes upon the father's hand. 
It was quite alone and as clear as the 
heart's feelings were pure which had 
pressed it forth. 

When the father's lips touched Frigga's 
brow, it seemed to her as if this kiss had 
occasioned her an inexpressible satisfac- 
tion and yet a namdess pain. The con- 
fidence which it affirmed, Frigga could 
never betray; but how much renunciation 
it also contained for her, God only knew. 
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. When she left her father, she took her 
way to the drawing-room. It was bril- 
liantly lighted, but entirely void of living 
beings. 

Frigga had, however, no more than 
time to seat herself with her embroidery, 
in which she was to put the last stitches, 
when Valentin entered. 

" Are you home already from Z *? " 

said Frigga. 

" As you see, my Lady ; but why are 
you all alone here 1 '* 

" The others are busy for themselves 
in doing up Christmas gifts. They will 
not gather here until later. Is this not 
beautiful]'* added Frigga, and held up 
the embroidery before Valentin. 

It represented a nun at the foot of a 
cross. 

" Yes, the work is exquisite," answered 
Valentin; "but the choice of pattern 
appears somewhat strange. For whom 
is it intended 1 " 

" For my father. It is to be a cushion 
for his sofa. What objection have you 
to the pattern ] " 

" That it is a nun at the foot of the 
cross. That figure always suggests some- 
thing sad. We think involuntarily upon 
all the abnegations and bitter sufferings 
which the oppression of the cloister brings 
with it, and of how much youth, beauty, 
and happiness have been lost within the 
convent walls." 

" Ah, yes ; but now my nun may rep- 
resent a bride "who embraces the bride- 
groom." 

"The cross!" 

Valentin smiled. 

*' And faith" added Frigga, in a clear 
voice. 

" But, Lady Frigga, why do you give 
the Count such an image 1 " 

Now Valentin contemplated the young 
woman. 

" Do you not understand it 1 " 

«No." 

" Ah, how short-sighted you men are ! " 
declared Frigga. 



The wonderful cheerfulness in her tone 
revealed that Frigga was inwardly swayed 
by quite other than joyful impressions. 
Valentin foresaw that she was now going 
to utter something which contained a 
bitter truth, and that she, for that very 
reason, wanted to give it a light vesture. 

Frigga's soul, so free from all sentimen- 
tality, could not sympathize with the 
lachrymose ; she preferred to surround 
the thorns of grief with fresh roses. 

Life was to Frigga something so seri- 
ous, that she could not comprehend how 
any one could wish to embitter it for 
others by discontented complaints over 
private suffering. According to her con- 
ception of the great purpose of life, it was 
everybody's duty to take it such as it 
was and make it as little disagreeable aa 
possible. 

" Grief has many phases," Frigga used 
to say ; " I intend to choose the least 
repulsive for mine." 

She could thus smile at her own suf- 
fering, but never at that of others. For 
the latter she had the tears of sympathy. 

But let us return to the conversation. 

" If I no^ share this common fault of 
my sex," said Valentin, " then permit me 
this evening to keep it." 

" Willingly ; but with reference to oy 
embroidery, which is an allegory, it must 
by no means be, as you have made some 
remarks about it. You ask, why I give 
this nun to my father. I answer ; when 
he throws a glance at her, I desire that 
he shall see in her an image of his daugh- 
ter." 

" Who for her father's convictions con- 
secrates herself to the cross. Not bad ! " 

" Do you now like the pattern 1 " 

" Yes, especially for the sake of the 
cross," said Valentin. " But," added he, 
"the nun prays under the open sky. 
Why not rather in a cloister ceU 1 " 

" Because her cross has its sky. The 
walls of the cell speak of constraint; 
but my nun has, from free will, devoted 
herself to her faith" 
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'* That 18 then a very happy nun 1 '* 

"At least not unhappy.'* 

"Faith," resumed Valentin, after a 
short interval, "that is a word which 
signifies both conviction and constancy. 
Here it implies that — '* 

" Both take part. My nun is firm in 
her conviction, and unchangeable in her 
fidelity." 

" In that case I find the choice of 
pattern in the highest degree happy," 
said Valentin. " But why has my Lady 
embroidered a cloud upon the clear sky 1 
That makes the picture gloomy." 

" Or heightens the effect ; but to speak 
truth, you are the cause of this." 

" I ! " 

" Precisely. My cerulean blue worsted 
gave out, because you had appropriated 
a ball of it." 

" I thus possess a part of the nun's 
sky." . 

"So it. seems," answered Frigga, and 
regarded the embroidery very closely. 

Voices were heard, and in floated Lilie, 
followed by Lady X . 

When Lilie saw Frigga and Valentin 
tete-drtUe, her joyous face became cloud- 
ed, and a few minutes afterwards she 
complained of a violent headache, which 
increased more and more. 



The little Frenchwoman had thrown 
herself down on a comer sofa, holding 
her hands to her head, and complained 

so much, that Frigga, Lady X , and 

Countess Harthon, who had also come 
down to the saloon, became quite 
alarmed. They gave her smelling-salts, 
eau de luce, and everything which they 
supposed could relieve the suddenly 
inflicted headache. 

The Countess voted that Lilie should 
go up to her room and lie down. With 
her usual sympathy for suffering, the 
Countess wanted to accompany her young 
relative and stay with her until she was 



better ; but that proposition was not at 
all to Lilie's taste. She declared that 
her head would be much worse if she 
could not remain where she was, with 
her chere tanteJ*^ 

She also ceased crying, when Melcer 
and the other gentlemen entered. 

During all this scene of commotion 
that Lilie*s sudden headache had occa- 
sioned, Valentin sat perfectly composed 
at a side table and turned the leaves of 
the "Pictorial Universe" which lay 
there. Not a glance did he direct to the 
one so indisposed. It seemed as if her crj^- 
ing and laments had not reached his ears. 

When Countess Harthou at last seated 
herself on the sofa with her embroidery, 
Valentin began to speak with her about 
different views in the little collection, 
whose steel engravings he had been look- 
ing at. When Frigga with her work 
also took her place by the same table 
where Valentin sat, Lilie's headache again 
became worse. 

Frigga went to her immediately, and 
the young Countess declared that her 
headache became worse every time Frig- 
ga left her. 

At these words Valentin frowned. He 
turned his head a little and fastened a 
serious look upon the full-grown child, 
who was a little distance from him. 
Then he said to Aurore, — 

"Countess Eldau's headache is de- 
cidedly nervous, and it would be best not 
to busy one's self so much with her." 

" I am precisely of your opinion," as- 
sured Aurore, smiling. 

The gentlemen, who had gone in to 
the Count, now came back into the sa- 
loon, and Major X seated himself 

by Lilie, declaring that he was disposed 
to chat away her headache. 

Notwithstanding that Lilie at this 
made a very ugly face, she was obliged 
to accommodate herself to her fate, for 
the Major was not so easy to dismiss. 

Frigga resigned her place by the inva- 
lid to Uncle X . 
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At the ladies' table a lively conversa- 
tion sprang up, occasioned by the various 
purchases that the M arshal's wife and the 
Baroness had made in L . 

While the other ladies discussed these 
important affairs, Frigga sat silent and 
-worked. It was apparent that Lilie's in- 
disposition had affected her disagreeably. 

Valentin remarked, — 

" I believe Countess Eldau has fright- 
ened away my Lady's good spirits." 

"Almost," answered Frigga, without 
looking up. 

"In that case she will be obliged to 
give them back to you. Is it her head- 
ache which has troubled my Lady 1" 

"The svfferiTig which occasioned it 
pains me." 

A suffering which has tears and 
complaints before so many is not very 
deep." 

"Is it you who so express yourself 
about A<?rr' 

Frigga turned a disapproving look upon 
Valentin. 

" Yes, just I can say this to y<m ! But 
let us leave this." He stood up and add- 
ed : " If my Lady has really sympathy 
for Countess Eldau, then do not occupy 
yourself so much with her headache. 
Believe me, the more she stirs up others 
with it, the worse it grows." 

Valentin went over to Major X '- 

and Lilie. 

Without inquiring whether the Count- 
ess felt better, he began quite cheerfully 
to second the Major in his merry con- 
versation. 

After a while Lilie was heard laugh- 
ing heartily at the Major's and Valentin's 
stories. 

The former was now as usual loaded 
with a quantity of lively anecdotes, and 
could relate them in such an extremely 
humorous manner, that he called forth 
laughter irresistibly. 

Valentin again, who was otherwise 
never provided with such commodities, 
had now for each and every story of the 



Major's a counterpart, which in a piquant 
manner completed the foregoing. 

When the Major and " his Lieutenant " 
had thus jointly contributed to enter- 
tain the sick Lilie, the first named aban- 
doned her, saying that he could not pos- 
sibly go to rest .unless he had a game of 
whist before supper. 

When the Major had departed, Valen- 
tin uttered in a changed tone, and with 
his cold, serious eyes fixed upon Lilie, — 

" The Countess now feels better." 

A deep blush overspread the young 
woman's face. She was silent. 

" Try to convince yourself that you 
are completely recovered." 

" And why should I do that \ " replied 
Lilie, hastily. " I do not know what can 
force me to have the same conviction as 
you." 

''Truth!'' said Valentin. "You are 
not sick, Countess," added he.* "You 
have only let a caprice of bad humor 
have an effect upon your. nerves." 

" Monsieur ! " exclaimed Lilie. 

" Allow me to continue, und do not 
count upon hearing from me any other 
language than that which a candid friend 
feels himself in duty bound to speak. 
Therefore try better to govern the im- 
pressions you experience. You are now 
in Sweden, not in France. We l!(orth- 
emers do not understand these violent 
sensations,' we consider them a weakness 
which we make no account of, because we 
regard strength of mind and power over 
ourselves as indispensable qualities in a 
cultivated person. We do not like to see 
the feelings on exhibition, and what wo 
do not allow ourselves we find it difficult 
to tolerate in others. What our hearts 
feel, that we hide, and we do not under- 
stand the value of treasures which are 
given as a prize to the public. We can 
rejoice with seriousness upon our brow, 
and suffer with a smile on our lips. You 
are married to a Swedt ; you must also 
acquire our moral courage, or else you 
will lose your husband's affection. And 
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now, Countess," added he, " take my arm 
and allow me to conduct you to the 
other ladies. If you are yet ill, you will 
most surely be able to control your 
sufferings, to gladden them with your 
presence." 

Valentin stood before Lilie, who had 
an inward struggle with the resentment 
she experienced. But when she raised 
her eyes and met his look, in which a de- 
cided will was expressed, she arose and 
took his arm, whispermg in an almost in- 
audible voice, — 

" You have deeply offended me, Mon- 
sieur." 

"Madame, you think so at this mo- 
ment ; to-morrow you will give me credit 
for what I have said." 

When Valentin had led Lilie to the 
large table, drawn up a comfortable easy- 
chair for her, and uttered some polite 
words, he went in to the gentlemen and 
took the Doctor's cards at the whist-table. 

Lilie was meanwhile cured of all such 
attacks of headache. 



The Christmas passed very joyfully. 

The third day, the Countess's birthday, 
there was a great company. Valentin 
had written some verses for the occasion, 
to which he had also composed the music, 
and these were sung by Frigga. 

Then followed the tableaux, which were 
particularly well arranged by the Doctor, 
although the rector's wife thought to 
herself they were verj poor, as her Val- 
entin had no part in them. 

Lilie, who was always the chief figure, 
was so beautiful, that she called forth a 
murmur of admiration, something which 
greatly pleased the fascinating child. 

It had not entered Frigga's or any- 
body's mind, not even Lilie's, that Val- 
entin could be in the tableaux. 

They felt beforehand, that with his 
superior smile he would have declined 
to lend himself to it. 



After all this they danced ; but when 
the ball began, Valentin already sat at 
one of the card-tables, and in vain Lilie 
expected to see him enter the dancing- 
hall. 

The day after the ball, the breakfast 
was taken somewhat late, and then' again 
not only was Valentin missing, but Mel- 
cer also. They had gone to Varnas and 
did not return for the whole day. 

The next morning, when breakfast 
called, and Valentin entered the dining- 
haU, he looked unusually pale. 

During the meal he was silent, and 
the little he spoke was exclusively with 
Major X . 

It was Sunday, and a part of the now 
very numerous company at Ljungbro 
were to attend service. 

** Does the Lieutenant intend to go to 
church ] " asked Count Harthon, turning 
to Valentin. 

" I have not yet made up my mind," 
answered he. 

" Do me the service to drive for Frigga, 
otherwise she must stay at home ; Mel- 
cer will drive for Lady K ." 

Valentin declared quite politely that 
he would become the Lady's driver with 
pleasure. 

Frigga fancied, however, that he looked 
as if he had not been particularly desir- 
ous of the honor which was now con- 
ferred upon him. She said, therefore, — 

" Do you desire, Herr Lieutenant, that 
I shall abstain from going to church ] " 

"Why should I do thatT' asked Val- 
entin, coldly. 

" To avoid being my driver." 

" If I had desired to decline, I should 
have done so ; but my Lady knows more 
than well, that it is dear, to me to serve 
as coachman to Frigga Harthon." 

"Your countenance did not indicate 
that." 

" But my words do." 

" I believe more in your face." 

"Make an exception to-day," said Val- 
entin, and tried to force a smile. 
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Frigga went away, but she thought, — 

" What can be the matter with Aiire- 
nius 1 He is not like himself." 

Soon after a line of sleighs went swift- 
ly down the avenue. At the head of 
them was Coimtess Harthon's, in which 
sat three older ladies besides the Count- 
ess. The Count himself drove. 

Last and next to the one Meloer drove 
came Frigga and Valentin's. 

The weather was superb, the snow- 
mantle glittered under the sunbeams, 
and the sleigh flew lightly over the 
road. 

Valentin's, countenance continued cold 
and pale. 

Frigga talked about the ball, of the 
tableaux, and Valentin agreed that it 
would be hard to find anything more 
beautiful than Lilie as Hertha. 

During the service Frigga had directed 
her eyes to Valentin, and then it seemed 
to her that he looked as if he suffered 
from some bodily pain. 

On the drive homeward he said, — 

"Now my Lady returns home quite 
calm and contented in feeling from hav- 
ing been allowed to kneel and pray in 
the temple ; but there at home are two 
Catholics who cannot procure themselves 
this satisfaction." 

"You are thinking of Aurore and 
Lilie." 

" Especially of the latter. Mademoislle 
Dorbineau has already had time to accus- 
tom herself to this and other privations. 
She is besides alone in life ; but Countess 
Eldau is married, may one day have a 
family, and then in the midst of it she 
will be a stranger, when it concerns the 
highest of all oiu: own interests, religion. 
Torn away from parents, from country, 
from those of her own faith, and brought 
to a land without religious freedom, she 
will not even dare to wish that any of 
her children may come to share her re- 
ligion. The father a Lutheran, the chil- 
dren must be educated in his faith. I 
have always pitied these marriages be- 



tween those of different faiths, and I do 
not believe they can bring any happiness 
with them." 

" And yet it might have happened to 
you to marry a Catholic," said Frigga. 

" That is true. I have once been so 
enamored, that I forgot that not only 
birth, but also religion separated me 
from the object of my love. I was 
obliged to fly from a weakness which 
had made me forget so much.'* 

"I have been told that you did wrong 
to fly," said Frigga. 

"Allow me to entertain a contrary 
conviction," said Valentin, and began to 
speak of the beautiful road. 

" How long is Countess Eldau going 
to stay at Ljungbrol" asked he sud- 
denly. 

" Until the end of January, or rather 
imtil her husband returns." 

Valentin gave the horses a powerful 
reminder to increase their speed. 

Melcer meantime had got a consider- 
able start. Frigga looked at Valentin 
as if she had never seen him before. 

"You are wondering about me. Lady 
Frigga,'' said he; "but I pray you, do 
not. I should never forgive myself, 
if—" 

Now he so completely lost all color, that 
Frigga, quite frightened, exclaimed, — 

" You are certainly sick 1 " 

Valentin held in the horses, saying 
with some effort, — 

"It is only a trifle. We upset yester- 
day, and then I hurt my right arm. It 
provokes me that I cannot better govern 
the pain of such an insignificant bruise." 

" And you drive, notwithstanding your 
right arm is hurt 1 " 

" It was offered to me to drive for Lady 
Harthon. What physical pain could have 
induced me to refrain from it % " 

Valentin took the reins in his left hand 
and added, — 

" One prayer : let no one know that I 
so poorly handled the reins yesterday, 
that I to-day fill my place as driver with 
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so little honor. Neither say a word to 
Count Melcer about the consequences of 
our little mishap." 

Frigga said nothing. She only wrapped 
her fur cloak closer about her. Some 
moments later the sleigh stopped in 
Ljungbro Court. 

'' Has the Doctor looked at the injured 
arm]" 

"No." 

"Now, Lieutenant Aurenius, I say, 
he must do it." 

Frigga was as pale as Valentin. Their 
eyes met, and he answered, — 

"That may happen; but my wound 
will then no longer be a secret." 

" It shall ; you have my promise 
upon it." 

Frigga smiled sadly. She then turned 
to one of the servants and ordered him 
to ask the Doctor to come up to her in 
the large saloon. 

"Doctor, can you keep a secret 1" 
asked she. 

" As a physician, yes ; as a man, if my 
Lady requires it," was the answer. 

"I hold to the physician. You 
will, without any one having part in it, 
examine an injury that Lieutenant Aure- 
nius has received on the arm. Then I 
desire to know if it is dangerous; but 
all must remain between you, me, and the 
patient." 

" It shall." 

The Doctor left. 

At the dinner-table Valentin showed 
himself. He held his right arm stuck 
within his vest, and those who knew 
nothing would not have suspected that 
it was done to keep the arm still. 

Melcer was uncommonly silent and 
gloomy. . 

In the evening it became a question of 

a great ball, which Baron F at 

Stenby was to give on New-Year's. 

" I suppose Herr Lieutenant is going % " 
said Lilie. 

" That I have not yet thought upon," 
answered Valentin. 



When he bade Frigga good night, she 
said, — 

" Herr Lieutenant, would you have me 
believe that only your vanity has been 
the cause of your subjecting yourself to 
the pain you have endured ] " 

"Ah, Lady Frigga," answered Valentin, 
sadly, " what matters it whether vanity 
or pride dictated my conduct % One of the 
two it must anyhow have been." 

" Or magnanimity 1 " 

" Any such thing cannot come in ques- 
tion with our overtium." 

" Yes, if my brother was the cause of 
it. Believe me, I am not so easily de- 
ceived." 

" Neither do I believe it, and I have^ 
never intended to do it; but this time 
my Lady has not guessed right. Count 
Melcer had not the reins and consequent- 
ly could not upset us." 

"There is a voice within me which 
says he has some part in that which has 
occasioned your injury." 

" The voices within us may sometimes 
mislead." 

" I do not believe it." 

" Then it only remains for me to beg 
my Lady not to think upon this trifle. 
To-morrow 1 am well again. Good night, 
Lady Frigga, and thanks ! " 

Lilie fancied that Valentin quite hastily 
carried Frigga's hand to his lips. Per- 
haps she was mistaken. 



The next day and also on New-Year's 
day Valentin was inseparable from 
Melcer. 

The former's uncommonly sickly ap- 
pearance drew the attention of Countess 
Harthon and the other ladies ; but when 
he responded to all questions concerning 
his health with a jest, they attached no 
further consequence to it. 

Frigga learned from the Doctor that 
the injury to Valentin's arm could not 
at all have proceeded from any upsetting, 
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but that it was a deep incision from the 
elbow even to the shoulder, and caused 
bj some sharp-pointed weapon or knife, 
especially as he had several smaller 
scratches upon the breast and on the 
right wrist. 

"It looked as if Aurenius had been 
attacked by some person armed with a 
knife," said the Doctor. "His clothes 
and his agility have probably saved him. 
The great loss of blood has deprived him 
of his usual fresh color. The injuries are 
painful, it is true, but not in the least 
dangerous, and would before long be 
healed, if he could keep himself quiet ; 
but now it may be a slow work.*' 

After the interview with the Doctor, 
Frigga sat a long while and pondered. 
She could not understand why Valentin 
made a secret of what had happened, in 
the case he had been attacked. Was it 
some one whom he did not want to men- 
tion 1 If so, why was he so afraid that 
the occurrence should be spoken of]" 

In the midst of Frigga*s vain endeavor 
to solve the enigma, Melcer came towards 
her. 

He and Valentin had stood and con- 
versed with the Ladies K . 

Melcer seated himself by his sister. 

" Well, dear Melcer, what did you and 
Aurenius do at Varnas the other day ? " 
asked Frigga. " The ball did not seem 
to have. fatigued you, as you started off 
on a journey the next day." 

" We did not dance, as you remem- 
ber," said Melcer, and drummed on the 
window-pane. 

"That is no answer to my question 
.whether — " 

" The Count intends to go to the 
ball New-Year's 1 " fell in Valentin, who 
turned away abruptly from Lady K- 



and went up to the brother and sister. 

" I suppose I shall be forced to go 
there," answered Melcer; "otherwise I 
should prefer to stay at home." ' 

" I should vote for the latter," said 
Valentin. 



" And why 1 " asked Frigga. 

"Because the Count does not like 
large companies. It is moreover in op- 
position to personal freedom to impose 
upon one's self a useless torment." 

"So it seems to me," said Melcer, and 
supported his head on his hand; "but 
what was it you asked about Varnas?" 
added he turning to Frigga. 

" My Lady desired to know if we in- 
tended to go there soon," said Valen- 
tin. 

"Something strange has certainly oc- 
curred at Varnas, as Aurenius does not 
wish to have the last visit there spoken 
of," thought Frigga. " I must find out 
what it was." 

Melcer said that he would far rather 
go to Varnas New- Year's day than to 

Baron T 's, and Valentin was of the 

same mind. 

When Frigga saw that Valentin decid- 
edly wished that Melcer should not go to 
Stenby, she said, — 

"Dear Melcer, do not care for the 
ball, as you are not entertained by it." 

" If the Count does not go, then I also 
stay at home," said Valentin. 

Frigga did all she could to influence 
Melcer not to go with them, and the 
result of the consultation was, that he 
declared, with apparent satisfaction, that 
when Frigga voted for his following his 
own fancy, he could also do it tranquilly. 
Frigga was never accustomed to recom- 
mend what would displease their father. 

Melcer then spoke of how disagreeable 
he thought the days were so long as the 
house was full of company, and said he 
longed for peace and quiet. 

On New- Year's day Lilie, who since 
the conversation about the headache had 
not spoken directly to Valentin, turned 
to him, saying, — 

"Herr Lieutenant, do you intend to 
go to Stenby with us this evening ] " 

"No, Madame, Count Melcer and I 
intend to stay at home." 

"And the reason ]" 
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•* That we who do aot dance can very 
well be excused.'* 

When all were ready to drive to Baron 

T 's, Lilie's lady's ,maid came with 

the message from the Countess, that she 
felt so indisposed that she had decided 
to remain at home. 

Countess Harthon looked disagreeably 
surprised. 



When all were gone, we find 'Melcer 
and Valentin down in the lower story. 

Aurenius lay upon a sofa and smoked 
a cigar. One could see upon his face 
that he felt tired both in body and mind ; 
but notwithstanding, he did not take his 
eyes from Melcer, who was particularly 
unquiet. 

One moment he stretched himself out 
in a fauteuil, the next he sprang up and 
walked back and forth upon the floor, 
then again he looked at his watch, or 
stood by the windpw and drummed upon 
the panes. 

Thus had an hour passed after the 
ball guests had departed, when Melcer 
declared, quite abruptly, that he was dis- 
posed to travel after them. 

Valentin answered calmly, — 

"I fear that it would be somewhat 
late, and that Count Harthon would find 
your appearance scarcely proper, after 
you had declared your absence was in 
consequence of indisposition." 

" But the Frenchwoman is not there," 
said Melcer, ** and then it might perhaps 
be pleasant. I have not been to Stenby 
since my return home." 

After a pause he added, — 

"I do not know what I would give if 
I could get rid of seeing Lilie." 

Melcer rubbed his forehead and looked 
confused. 

Just then Lilie's maid came in to Val- 
entin with a little billet in her hand, 
which she gave him. 

Valentm received it and asked, — 



. " Is there to be an answer 1 " 

" That the Countess did not say." 

** If there is, I will send it up to the 
Countess." 

The girl left, and Valentin laid the 
elegant billet on the table, and said, 
turning to Melcer, — 

'* Does the Count intend to go to Sten- 
by]" 

"No, I remain at home. I will not 
do anything voluntarily which can dis- 
please my father." Melcer sat down 
near Valentin, and said, — 

" Are you not going to read the Count- 
ess's letter T' 

, "Yes; but I wanted first to know 
what the Coimt had decided." 

"Would my decision in any degree 
influence your answer to the Countess 1 " 

"Not in the least; for if the Count 
had gone, I should have been obliged to 
go with him." 

" That I do not comprehend." 

"Have I not stayed at home merely 
for the Count's sake 1 " said Valentin. 

" I begin to believe, Herr Lieutenant, 
that you did it for the sake of the Count- 
ess." • 

Melcer fastened a long look on Valen- 
tin, who without responding broke the 
letter. After he had glanced it through, 
he rang and told the servant to go up to 
Countess Eldau's lady's maid and say 
that the book the Countess asked for was 
lent out. 

Melcer now began again to walk up 
and down the room. Then he stopped, 
exclaiming, — 

" You are the reason that she has come 
here, that I have daily before my eyes 
this face and hear this voice, which re- 
minds me of Moulin's daughter, that poor 
child whom I made fatherless." 

The young Count's face was agitated ; 
the hands were clenched spasmodically. 

Valentin rose quickly, and standing 
erect before Melcer, looked him steadily 
in the eyes and said with emphasis, — 

" Not that tone ! The Count must be 
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calm. Have I not said that the Count- 
ess Eldau shall depart in a few days ? *' 

Melcer stood a moment motionless, 
then he reached Valentin his hand and 
said quite submissively, — • 

" I will be calm." 

Somewhat later Valentin conducted 
him up to his room. 

When Melcer had gone to rest, Aure- 
nius gave his valet some directions, and 
only after the young Count had fallen 
into a deep slumber did Valentin return 
to his apartments. 

Completely exhausted, he threw himself 
down on a sofa, murmiuing, — 

"I shall not be able to avert mis» 
fortune. Lilie cannot be removed so 
quickly as would be required, and my 
power over him is no longer sufficient; 
the event at Vamas shows that. To- 
morrow I should have wished to take him 
with me to Steuby ; but now I must first 
talk with her,, and prevail upon her to 
leave here. Perhaps I can thus prevent 
the outbreak, which will otherwise take 
place. 0, that I should be so miserably 
powerless, that I am not able to save 
her fi:-om this terrible stroke of misfor- 
tune 1 " 



At the ball at Baron T ^'s, a couple 

of busy individuals had been told that a 
violent altercation had taken place a few 
days previous at Vamas, between Count 
Melcer and Lieutenant Aurenius, in 
which the latter had forgotten himseli 
towards the Count. 

The reason alleged was the Countess 
Eldau, to whom both the young men 
were paying court. 

They did not venture, it is true, to pre- 
sent the report to any of the Harthon 
family ; but they asked after Lilie, Melcer, 
and Aurenius in a manner which appeared 
strange to the Countess and Frigga. 

The Count replied to the inquiries, 
without noticing the tone in which they 
were made. 



It was, however, beyond the power of 
these communicative persons to keep 
what they had heard to themselves, and 
therefore it was ♦related fi"om one to an- 
other, and within the course of a few 
hours was known to all the guests at 
Baron T *s. 

Each and all now made their reflec- 
tions and added these to what the report 
had promulgated. 

Valentin, who was no favorite among 
the aristocracy of the vicinity, was slan- 
dered from the bottom of their hearts ; 
they poured themselves out with real 
dehght over him and his insolent pride. 
Yes, one experienced an actual satisfac- 
tion in now remembering how pale and 
dejected he had looked dming service 
the Sunday previous. 

Every one who had been at church 
could testify that such had been the 
case, and they took for granted that he 
would not much longer maintain his 
situation with Count Harthon, after what 
had occurred between the "steward" 
and the young Count. 

What they did not feel disposed to 
communicate to the Harthon family, they 

however mentioned to Baron X , 

Lady X y and the Marshal's family, 

all in the beautiful hope that it would 
come to the ears of Count Harthon and 
make it impossible for him to retain Val- 
entin. ) 

It is true the Baron and all those 
who were visiting at Ljungbro protested 
against the report, and declared that the 
relations between the Lieutenant and the 
young Count were remarkably good, and 
that they were inseparable. 

The informants did not believe it, but 
declared they knew for certain something 
disagreeable had transpired between them 
at Vamaig. 

On the way homeward from the ball 
Baron X and Frigga were together. 

He then related to her that " absurd " 
report, laughing at it all the while. 

Frigga listened to him in silence. She 
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connected in thought all that had happened 
since the trip to Varnas, and became con- 
firmed in her previously conceived sus- 
picion that something had transpired in 
which Melcer had played the chief part. 

That night Frigga could not sleep. 
She was possessed by a terrible anguish. 
This harrowing feeling, which arises when 
we are unable to unravel the events which 
are taking place around us, drove sleep 
from her eyes and peace from her soul. 

The Doctor's words came back to her 
continually, — 

" Aurenius has been injured by some 
sharp-pointed weapon." 

"But by whom]" asked she of her- 
self. 

The morning came and with it Frigga's 
firm decision to know all in the forenoon, 
to travel to Varnas and find out what 
grounds the report could have. That it 
had started from there and through 
some of the people, she clearly perceived. 

When Frigga, after this sleepless night, 
left her room, to I'efresh herself with a 
walk before breakfast, she was checked 
on the stairs by Valentin's words, " Give 
the letter to the Countess before break- 
fast ! " After which Frigga heard him 
go away. 

When she came down to the corridor 
on the first floor, she saw Lilie's maid go 
in to her mistress, holding a letter in her 
hand. 

This sight made a disagreedble impres- 
sion upon Frigga. A slight drawing of 
the eyebrows and a quick raising of the 
head indicated that an unpleasant emotion 
passed through her mind. 

At breakfast, Frigga*s plan to go to 
Varnas was overthrown, for the guests at 
Ljungbro, who intended to depart upon 
the following day, absolutely desired to 
make an excursion to an historically cele- 
brated place, located in the vicinity. 

The polite host had* in consequence 
arranged a little sleighing party. They 
were to set off in the forenoon and be 
home to dinner. 



When the question arose as to who 
should be of the party, Lilie declared 
that she intended to stay at home, be- 
cause it was too cold. 

Valentin was engaged and must decline 
the pleasure. 

Count Melcer had gone to the rector's 
quite early in the morning, and had not 
yet returned, so that he also became ex- 
cluded. 

All the rest, both old and young, were 
thus disposed for the little trip which 
was peculiarly fitting just now, when they 
needed to be refreshed after the ball. 

Mademoiselle Dorbineau, when she 
heard that Valentin and Lilie were not 
to go, also decided to stay at home. 

It was very singular, she fancied, that 
they now for the second time should be 
left alone at Ljungbro, when all the rest 
were gone. It did not appear natural. 
Aurore must find out if there was not an 
intrigue buried under Lilie's fear for the 
cold and Valentin's obstacles. 

A Frenchwoman, however excellent a 
character she may have, has always an 
eye and mind for intrigues. She traces 
them where a Swede would not have sus- 
pected in the least, and is immediately 
seized by an irresistible desire to search 
out by some little counter-intrigue that 
which she believes to be upon the tapis. 
• Mademoiselle Dorbineau, with her keen 
judgment and her uncommonly good 
heart, was still a Frenchwoman. If Lilie 
then had been an entire stranger, Aurore 
could not have resisted the pleasure of 
finding out whether her suspicions were 
well founded ; how much more now, when 
she considered it her duty to watch over 
her sister's former pupil. 

When, therefore, all the members of the 
sleighing party had started off, Aurore 
took her post behind the curtains in one 
of the saloon windows. From there she 
could see every one who passed through 
the court-yard and went into the wing 
building. She also had her eyes fastened 
sharply upon the little wing, which lay 
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right opposite ; but in vain she spied to 
see any one come out from it. 

After an hour's waiting she saw Yalen- 
tin come driving along the broad avenue 
and up to the little building, where he 
stepped out, after which his sleigh again 
drove away. 

At the same time Aurore heard steps 
in the anteroom. 

The cautious Frenchwoman drew ba^ck 
quite carefully and went into the cabinet. 
She had barely time to hide herself be- 
hind one of the doors, before Lilie en- 
tered the saloon and went to seat herself 
on one of the sofas. 

"It is here then that you are to wait," 
thought Aurore. 

A few minutes afterward Valentin act- 
ually entered. His countenance was cold 
and serious. 

" That man has a mien of his own, 
when he is in love," continued Aurore, 
mentally. 

We leave Mademoiselle Dorbineau to 
listen and make her reflections, content- 
ing ourselves instead in sketching the 
scene between Lilie and Valentin. 

" The first I must do is to beg that 
you will not be angry with me for my 
boldness in requesting this interview of 
you, Madame," said Valentin, and seated 
himself on a chair at a little distance 
from Lilie. 

Valentin's voice fell cold and clear as 
the ring of metal. It seemed as if the 
French language sounded hard from his 
lips. 

" I cannot possibly be angry over a 
thing which I have myself called forth," 
replied Lilie, smiling. "In the note I 
sent you last evening I intimated my de- 
sire to have an interview with you. Our 
former position towards each other makes 
it absolutely necessary that such should 
take place." 

" It is possible that you may be right, 
Madame, although I understand our mu- 
tual position differently. Had not ne- 
cessity forced me to it, I should never 



have asked of you the favor you now 
grant me. I should never have remind- 
ed myself that Countess Eldau and Lilie 
de Maill6 were one and the same per- 
son." 

"Not]" burst out Lilie. "Ah Mon- 
sieur, do you know what you have now 
said 1 Yes, that the feeling you once 
cherished for the latter — " 

" Could not possibly be transferred to 
the former," interrupted Valentin, seri- 
ously. 

" my God, what is that you dare to 
utter ! " cried Lilie, and flew up. 

" The truth," answered Valentin. 

Lilie threw herself back on the sofa and 
burst out into a violent fit of weeping. 
She hid her face in her handkerchief and 
uttered through her sobs, — 

" You have thus in an abominable and 
faithless manner played with my heart. 
After you, to gratify a caprice, have suc- 
ceeded in winning it, you throw it away 
from you with a cruelty which is un- 
equalled, and fly triumphantly away, tak- 
ing with you my peace, my happiness, 
and all my hopes of felicity." 

She raised her head hastily and said 
passionately, — 

"After you have indelibly imprinted 
your image in my soul, you abandon me 
to a future full of regret and despair. 
Ah, you do not know the terrible amount 
of evil you have done, how I have been 
and am in love with you ! To come to 
your country and to see you again, I^ be- 
came Count Eldau's wife ; and now — " 

Sobs choked Lilie^s voice. She leaned 
her head against the cushions land cried 
as a spoiled child cries when it has been 
deprived of some dear treasure. 

Valentin sat unmoved under the storm 
of complaint which Lilie's words con- 
tained. Once or twice he changed color, 
but the eyes which rested upon Lilie 
were serious and calm. When she be- 
came silent, choked by her tears, he 
said, — 

" And now it is to Countess Eldau that 
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one of the truest of her friends desires 
to speak." 

Valentin took one of Lilie's hands and 
continued, in an inexpressibly mild 
voice, — 

" If I was once very dear to you, then 
show it by listening to me calmly. The 
account which you and I shall to-day 
make up will prove to you that I never 
have been unfaithful and never can come 
to act dishonorably toward her, who was 
my first love. Now is not the moment 
to repeat what that love was. You know 
it and ought also to understand its pow- 
er over my soul, when it made me dis- 
loyal to my conviction. I loved you, 
and J forgot that. There is the fault I 
have to deprecate." 

He carried Lilie's hand to his lips, 
adding, — 

"This of a time which is fled, and 
which no longer belongs to us ; now to 
the present." 

" Of this there can be nothing to say. 
You have declared that — " 
' " I am your friend, and that will you 
yourself be obliged to acknowledge." 

"No, that I never will," exclaimed 
Lilie. "You can not possibly be able 
to make me forget the wound you have 
now given, and just as little can you con- 
vince me that you entertain any friend- 
ship for the one you have so deeply 
wronged.'* 

" If I had not had friendship for you, 
Madame, I should not to-day have re- 
quested this interview," said Valentin, in 
a changed tone. All that was mild and 
friendly in the voice had disappeared. 

Lilie looked up at him, almost fright- 
ened. 

When he kissed her hand and spoke 
of the feeling he had cherished for her, 
Lilie had .believed herself transported 
back to former times. 

She had hoped that her doubt of his 
friendship would call forth some hearty 
assurances, something with which she 
could flatter her imagination and comfort 



herself over what he had said. But in 
place of this he was now cross, cold, and 
looked stem. 

Like all men with great self-love and 
a decided will, Valentin required that 
others should believe his word uncdhdi- 
tionally. Every doubt affected him dis- 
agreeably and was discordant to him. 

If this was the case in general, how 
much more, then, when this doubt was 
expressed by the one he had ceased to 
love. 

A man is never so intolerant toward 
any being as the woman to whom he has 
once given his love but who no longer 
possesses it. 

Valentin, with all his good qualities, 
was no exception to this rule, and Lilie 
ought to have presupposed that in this 
very man she should find her severest 
judge. 

Unfortunate the woman who tries to 
revive the memory of a tenderness of 
which the man desires to avoid being 
reminded. She can be sure he will 
show her in an imperative manner that 
she must forget what he has already de- 
clined. 

To Valentin's praise we ought, how- 
ever to say, that, even if he had still 
loved Lilie, he would not have approached 
her or in any manner revived the tender 
relations, now that she was another's 
wife ; his ideas of right were too strict 
for that. 

But we have left the speakers alto- 
gether too long, we therefore return to 
them. 

Without paying attention to Lilie's 
amazed look, Valentin continued, — 

" I must entreat you to allow me to 
leave this subject. You cannot doubt 
that I am your friend, and therefore I 
need not waste assurances which you will 
not believe, since you have made up 
your mind to doubt." 

Valentin took from his breast-pocket a 
little elegant note, saying, — 

"When to-day I requested this con- 
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versation with you, Madame, I was 
prompted to it by many reasons. My 
true interest for your future commanded 
me to Vet urn this." 

He laid the letter before Lilio on the 
table, and continued in a milder tone, — 

** The contents awoke in me a feeling 
like that which a father must experience 
when he sees his child at the edge of a 
precipice. He understands that, at what- 
ever price, the child must be saved from 
falling over it. You are beautiful, you 
are captivating, Madame, and if my es- 
teem and affection for you had been less 
strong, this letter could easily have made 
me forget that you are Count Eldau's 
wife. Now has the memory of Lilie de 
Maille saved you. Take back this letter. 
Countess, I have forgotten the contents." 

Although a child in soul, Lilie felt 
deeply that Valentin's words contained a 
reprimand so sharp, that its effect was 
almost crushing. It was not anger, not 
the passionate impatience at seeing her- 
self cheated in her desires, which how 
governed Lilie ; but it was a humiliation 
80 bitter, that she had for it no outburst 
of complaints or tears. 

She bowed down her head and hid her 
face in her hands. 

There was something touchingly pain- 
ful in this motion. 

Valentin regarded her during a mo- 
ment's silence with a look so full of sym- 
pathy, that it would have comforted her, 
if she had seen it. 

He resumed, after a moment, — 

" Let me continue the figure of father 
and child* The former has succeeded in 
Bnatuliiuij; his child from the edge of the 
ubyss ; i)ut he h not always at its side ; 
he must therefore give it a warning for 
the future, so that it does not approach 
the precipice when the eye of the father 
cannot follow it." 

*' Valentin, you go too far," stammered 
Lilia 

''No, Lilie, one day you will thank 
lae^" tiaid Valentin, with warmth. ** What 



I now intend to add is only an account 
of something which has transpired with- 
in your own family. Better than advice 
and warnings ought this to speak against 
the giving up to passion. You are young 
in years and yet younger in souL You 
are beautiful, and belong to the petted 
children of rank.* The temptation to obey 
the feelings will thus be very great, and 
you will not always meet men with my 
principles. I could not be your friend, 
if I now, from fear of wounding you, re- 
frained from showing you the danger of 
playing with the heart's fire. I shall 
therefore communicate to you an epi- 
sode from your family's life. How I 
came to know it is all the same; suffi- 
cient that it is true." 

"Cesarine Saint Momoir, afterwards 
Marquise de Maill6, conceived while 
quite yoimg a passionate love for Mira- 
beau ; but as the gifted man was regard- 
ed by the higher nobility of France as 
in no manner worthy a connection with 
it, no union could be thought of between 
Count Saint Memoir's daughter and the 
* noble plebeian.* 

"Cesarine became instead, by com- 
mand of her father, the wife of your 
grandfather. 

" Shortly after the marriage, the Count 
was sent as ambassador to some foreign 
court. The young wife was left at the 
Chateau Maill6. 

' " Destiny so ordered it that she and 
Mirabeau saw each other again. 

"After their first meeting Cesarine 
wrote a letter to Mirabeau. She desired 
in it to obtain an interview with him. 

"Mirabeau obeyed the call; but less 
severe in his ideas of honor and duty 
than remarkable for his genius, he forgot 
that Cesarine was the wife of another. 
He tarried in her vicinity week after 
week, mitil one day the Marquis sud- 
denly returned. 

"At his unexpected appearance Miiti- 
beau went his way, without ncquainting 
himself with what transpired at the 
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castle, where the most exciting scenes 
took place. 

"The Marquis had been apprised of 
his wife's secret meetings with Mirabeau, 
by a servant whom he had left at the 
ch&teau, and also got hold of a note that 
the servant had picked up, and which 
was from the Marquise to Mirabeau. 

" Only the respect for Cesarine's fam- 
ily withheld the irritated and afironted 
husband from making an open scandal. 

"After the most violent domestic 
storms the Marquis was again obliged 
to leave his wife; but as he no longer 
trusted her, he made it a condition of 
his forgiveness that she iibould remain 
in a cloister while he was away. 

" He himself brought her to one, where 
his aunt was Abbess. After he had con- 
fided his unhappy wife to the care of 
this severe lady, the Marquis again left. 

" Cesarine was attended to the cloister 
by a lady who had been her governess, 
and who sprang from an insignificant 
noble family by the name of d'Escare. 

^' Some months after Cesarine's arrival 
at the cloister. Mademoiselle d'Escare 
left it, taking with her a female infant. 

" Shortly after that Mirabeau received 
a letter with the following contents, — 

"'Gesarine's daughter is confided to 
Madame Mathiew, living in * *. Let her 
be well educated. Her name is Sophie 
d'Escare.' 

"I will spare you the description of 
all the sufierings, which Cesarine, during 
her three years' stay in the convent, had 
to undergo from the Marquis's aunt. 

" When the Marquis de Maill^, at the 
end of that time, at last took her from 
there, and brought his young, beautiful 
wife to the court, of the former warm- 
hearted, thoughtless Cesarine not a 
shadow was left. 

"Suflfering had devastated her soul, 
and she came out into the world a eold, 
haughty, petrified egotist, who had but 
one single warm feeling in her heart, and 
that was the love for her child, from 



whom she must continue separated, and 
whose presence would have constituted 
her highest joy. 

" One year after her reunion with her 
husband your father was bom. 

" Your grandmother became, from aris- 
tocratic interests, one of Marie Antoinette's 
friends, and was drawn into all the in- 
trigues which were spun by the court to 
counteract the people's rising. 

"While she took an active part in 
them, Mirabeau appeared with his gen- 
ius to illumine like lightning the dark- 
ness of the political heavens, and with 
his eloquence to transport the people. 

" He, the only man she had loved, be- 
came her opponent. 

"Unhappy in her marriage, because 
her husband never could forgive her the 
fault she had committed, she was also 
imhappy as a mother ; for besides being 
obliged to renounce her best beloved 
child, she was kept by the Marquis sepa- 
rated from her son. 

"Her husband did not consider her 
worthy to educate Ki% son, 

" She was also unhappy as a woman, 
for she did not possess respect for her- 
self; she was besides unhappy in all that 
she undertook. Yes, even the fall of the 
queen, to whom she had attached her 
interest, became disastrous to the Mar- 
quise. She died in consequence of it, 
struck down by some bandits belonging 
to the mob, and breathed her last in a 
doorway, 8epai:ated from all her own. 

" Madame, Providence had in a severe 
manner let her make amends for her 
false step. Not enough with this, but 
all that she had wished to do to atone 
for it continued without avail for the 
child, whose fate she laid most to heart. 

" Sophie d'Escare has not been found 
by your father, and what lot has fallen 
to the share of the Marquise's daughter, 
is thus unknown." 

Valentin rose, adding, — 

" Now, Madame, I have finished. The 
moral of your grandmother's history 
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makes itself. I will only add, report, 
that invisible but formidable something, 
whispers already that you have come to 
Ljungbro to revive an old attachment. 
Ah, it requires but little to cast a shadow 
upon the purest woman, and therefore 
must you or I leave Ljungbro. My 
honor and my conscience forbid me to 
remain and give nourishment to gossip 
which is wounding to you and offensive 
to Count Eldau's ears." 

Lilie had not time to answer; for 
Aurore entered the saloon quita suddenly. 

A few minutes afterwards the sound of 
sleigh-bells was heard. The company 
had returned from their jaunt. 

When, after divesting themselves of 
their furs, they entered-the saloon, they 
found Lilie, Valentin, and Aurore there. 

Frigga's appearance was almost haugh- 
ty when she saw Valentin. The bow of 
the head with which she* responded to 
his greetinjg was very proud. 

Valentin did not seem to notice it, but 
met Frigga's severe glance quite calmly. 

At the dinner-table Lilie announced 
that she had arranged to be of Count 

's party, and to leave Ljungbro at 

the same time with them, returning to 
Stockholm. 

Lilie changed color when she said this, 
and quite involuntarily directed her eyes 
to Valentin. She met his glance, and 
the expression of approval which was to 
be read there filled Lilie's heart for tlie 
moTnent with a real joy. 

We say for the moment, because this 
feeling was of short duration. • 

After dinner Frigga came to Valentin, 
Baying, with her beautiful smile, — 

" I have a wrong to acknowledge to the 
LieuteHant." 

" Does my Lady say one ? " asked Val- 
entin. 

" Yes, I have done wrong, and it tor- 
ments me,, so that I must apologize for 
my faults." 

"My Lady is altogether too good," 
answered Valentin ; " but I assure you, 



that all deprecation for such mistakes is 
unnecessary* We only wrong the one 
whose acts we do not give ourselves time 
to judge rightly, and Lady Harthon 
seems truly to have difficulty in under- 
standing mine. They are however very 
easy to comprehend, because they are 
always dictated by honor." 

" The Lieutenant is offended with me." 

" No, one cannot be offended with my 
Lady." 

" Angry, then "i " Frigga smiled. 

" Not that, either. I only feel that I 
have overestimated a certain quality in 
my Lady." 

"And whatsis that?" 

" Your belief in my conscientiousness. 
You have twice doubted it. That is, 
twice too much." 

Valentin bowed, and left the saloon. 

The evening he spent with Melcer at 
the parsonage. The young Count had 
been there the whole day. 



When Valentin came home that night 
he found a lelter on .his toilet-table. 

He broke it, and read : — 

" You said one of us two must leave 
Ljungbro. You know already that I 
must be the one. 

" It would have been sweet to me to 
carry away a remembrance of you which 
would have soothed my heart and my 
fancy ; but no. You would not have it 
so. Now I go away without anything 
which could comfort my sick soul. 

" Now I am like a person who has been 
plundered of all. 

"You are the plunderer. You have 
snatched from me my life's joy, and the 
only thing you have left is the remem- 
brance of a stem and implacable judge, 
who without compassion, without a feel- 
ing of mercy, pronounced the sentence to 
which the unfortunate victim has been 
doomed by him. 

" Neither tears nor lamentations could 
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restrain you. With a cold heartlessness 
you turned the steel in her poor breast, 
without giving her any healing balsam 
for the wound. 

"Tell me, you, with your righteous- 
ness, do you not understand, that when 
one has taken away all another has loved, 
he must give something in exchange 1 
One ought not so unmercifully to despoil 
a person's life. 

"You have related to me my grand- 
mother's history. It was sad and bitter- 
ly instructive. I shall never be able to 
forget the lesson you gave me through 
it ; but I shall as little be able to under- 
stand how it was possible to love you- as 
I did. 

" Your cure has succeeded in an excel- 
lent manner. 

" You have at once killed my heart ; 
and of you I possess no other memory 
than that you have occasioned me a pain 
too great for me even . to yield you my 
respect for your severely honorable con- 
duct. 

"And now farewell ! I should like to 
be able to thank you for the good you 
wished to do; but I cannot; for the 
evil you have occasioned me is still great- 
er. I will try to pardon, and one day 
bless you ; now I cannot. 

"LiLIB.'' 

In answer to this Valentin only 
wrote : — 

" It is impossible that I could have de- 
prived you of aU the good you possessed, 
when you have always the aim remain- 
ing, to live for your duties as a wife. 

" I have robbed you of that which con- 
stituted your happiness, you say. It 
may be so ; but you should hereafter try 
to find it in your husband ; of that is he 
convinced, who will always remain your 
faithful friend, 

"Valentin Aurbnixjs." 



The following morning when Frigga 
came out of her room, to take her usual 
walk before breakfast, she met Melcer. 
He also was dressed to go out. 

"Where are you going 1" asked her 
brother. 

" Out to take the fresh air," answered 
Frigga. " Do you wish to go with me 1 " 

" With pleasure. Then I can hear a 
little about the ball. I have not met 
you for a whole day." 

" No, you spent yesterday at the rec- 
tor's," answered Frigga, and regarded her 
brother, who looked quite cheerful. 

" I had promised the rector to come 
there." 

When they had reached the court- 
yard, Melcer asked where they should go. 

" We will take a trip down to the vil- 
lage," proposed Frigga. 

"No, I have just now an idea," re- 
turned Melcer." "Let us go up in your 
turret chamber ! I cannot recollect when 
I was there last." 

Frigga made the objection that one 
could not in such a promenade take the 
fresh air ; but Melcer said they could do 
that afterward^. 

They took their way to the left turret. 
When they entered the arched stairway, . 
and began to ascend the steps, Melcer 
uttered in an entirely changed voice, — 

" I have long desired to go up there^ but 
they have constantly refused me. Now 
at last I shall have my wish fulfilled ; it 
seems to me as if I should there regain 
my lost peace. Come, make haste, Frig- 
ga ! " 

He seized his sister's arm impetuous- 

There was something in his look which 
alarmed Frigga. She began to regret 
that she had let him persuade her to go 
up into the turret chamber ; but Frigga 
was generally not one who let fear enter 
her jaoul, and therefore she followed Mel- 
cer. • 

When they came to Frigga's turret 
chamber, aa one of the rooms in the 
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tower was called, in which Frigga had a 
little museum of antiquities and curiosi- 
ties, she wanted to go in ; but Melcer 
said, — 

" No, higher, higher up must I go." 

His sister tried to persuade him to 
stay where they now were, but in vain. 
He let go of her arm, saying in his usual 
voice, — 

" Stay here, if you do not want to fol- 
low me ; I will go alone." 

He now mounted the somewhat cnun- 
bling staircase, Vhich led to the upper 
part of the tower. 

" I must follow him," thought Frigga, 
resolutely. **What does he want up 
there 1" 

She pressed her hand hard to her 
breast, and with a slight step, but ago- 
nized heart, followed her brother. 

It was clear to Frigga that Melcer, at 
this moment, was not fully in his right 
mind, and no thought of herself could in- 
duce her to leave him, 

" Ah, you come with me ? " said Melcer, 
and grasped Frigga's hand when he found 
her at his side. 

"Yes, it is a f?ood while since I was 
here, and as you came up, I followed 
you, to enjoy the magnificent view." 

" Lo ! " was all Melcer answered. 

At last they were up. The uppermost 
point of the tower was composed 'of a 
platform provided with stone barriers, 
which was then covered with snow. 

Melcer, without heeding what he did, 
advanced to the parapet, taking Frigga 
with him. 

The view which now lay spread before 
their eyes had truly something captivat- 
ing in the highest degree, and many 
painters would not have desired anything 
more deeply than to be able to transfer 
it to canvas. 

How strange and disorderly Melcer's 
thought had been during these last mo- 
ments ; the impression of the view seemed 
to bring him back to sense and order. 

Over the heads of the brother and sis- 



ter arched the deep blue winter heavens, 
and the sun strewed over the snow-cov- 
ered fields and trees an infinity of span- 
gles. Towards the shores, decked with 
snow-diamonds, rolled the billows of the 
sea, which the winter had not been strong 
enough to bind in its icy fetters. To the 
right lay the church, a home of peace, 
and to the left a saw-mill, at the foot of a 
waterfall. 

All around, wherever the eye looked, it 
met a grand nature clad in winter's fes- 
tive attire. 

Long stood Melcer leaning against the 
parapet, and looking around him. The 
look was bright and clear. His breast 
heated with a deep sigh, and he said 
finally, turning to Frigga, — 

" When € as a boy stood here, I al- 
ways felt proud at the thought that I 
was born a Count and the heir to this 
castle ; but now I should desire to bear 
any other name rather than that of Har- 

The stone against which he supported 
his hand became loose and rolled down 
with a peculiar muffled sound. 

Melcer started. In an instant the 
expression of his face changed. His look 
became dark, and he turned hastily to- 
ward Frigga, exclaiming, — 

" What was that % Did you hear the 
shriek, the curse of the old man 1 Un- 
fortunate, what have you done. You have 
buried him under the falling stones.'* 

Melcer seized Frigga around the waist, 
and grinding his teeth in perfect rage, he 
lifted her high up, hi the evident inten- 
tion of flinging her over the parapet. 

"Miserable creature, have you kiUed 
the old man % then share his fate ! " said 
he with a frightful laugh. 

" Melcer ! " faltered Frigga. 

" Yes, just because you are Melcer shall 
you die ! " cried the frenzied brother, 

Frigga shut her eyes. Her heart stood 
still. She expected to be thrown from 
the tower. 

She heard a loud cry; the grasp 
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around her waist loosened, and — she 
felL 

When Frigga again opened her eyes, 
she lay upon the platform, just within 
the parapet. 

Near her fought two men. 

Fright had not deprived Frigga of 
either sense or presence of mind. She 
rose hastily and instantly perceived that 
she ought to call for help, so that the 
struggle which Valentin was now hav- 
ing with Melcer should not end disas- 
trously. 

To leave the place of strife seemed 
to her impossible. She therefore leaned 
over the barrier, so as to be able by her 
cries to procure succor ; but at this mo- 
tion Valentin said with effort, — 

'' For Heaven's sake, remain stiU and 
quiet!" 

Frigga^s lips closed. She remained 
standing motionless as a statue. 

Some moments after the contest was 
ended. 

Valentin had got Melcer under him, 
and holding him thus, he said, turning 
to Frigga, — 

" Will my Lady now be so good as to 
leave us ! Go down to the turret cham- 
ber, we shall follow you directly." 

Frigga did not move. She shuddered 
at the mere thought of leaving Valentin 
alone with her brother. 

" Lady Frigga, I coiyure you, go or I 
shall never gain power over him. Fear 
nothing, only believe blindly in me." 

Frigga went away ; but if her life had 
depended upon it, she could not have 
gone down to the turret chamber. 

She must convince herself that no 
harm happened to Valentin, and there- 
fore she remained on the stairs. 

As soon as Frigga was gone, Valentin 
sprang up and left Melcer full freedom 
to rise. 

«0 my God! what does he do 1" 
thought Frigga, and clasped her hands. 

Delivered from his opponent, Melcer 
rose slowly and with apparent effort. 



When at last he again found himself in 
an upright position and face to face with 
Valentin, who stood with his arms crossed 
over his breast, the latter said in a short 
and decided voice, — 

"Now I desire that the Count go 
down from here." 

Melcer*s restless, rolling gaze was 
turned upon Valentin. When he met 
Aurenius's eye, he muttered some inco- 
herent words, brought his hands slowly 
over his brow, and then reached one to 
Valentin, stammering, — 

" I shaU follow you." 

Valentin shook his hand, saying, — 

"But the Count must be perfectly 
calm. Do you understand 1 '* 

"I shall be calm," answered Melcer; 
" My head, my head, 0, what I suffer I " 
added he complainingly. 

Valentin took him under the arm and 
brought him to the stairs. 

Frigga stole with light and hasty steps 
down to the turret chamber. 

With much difficulty Valentin suc- 
ceeded in getting Melcer down. The 
young Count's steps were feeble and the 
stairs old and uneven. 

When at length- Valentin had got Mel- 
cer so far that he had placed him in one 
bf the old-fashioned chairs in Frigga's 
little sanctuary, Valentin asked her to 
bring the Doctor, but if possible to do it 
so that no one found out what had hap- 
pened. 

Melcer appeared entirely unconscious. 

Frigga hastened to the door, but was 
checked. Traces of blood were seen 
upon the latch and the floor. 

She turned hastily and then saw that 
the whole of Valentin's right hand was 
covered with blood. 

" You bleed ! " exclaimed Frigga, and 
looked at Valentin. 

The expression in that look truly de- 
served to be purchased with blood ; one 
could not pay for it sufficiently, so much 
did it contain. 

In the next moment Frigga had disap- 
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peared, and Valentin leaned his pale brow 
against the back of the chair, in which 
her brother sat. ' 

An hour had elapsed, when Melcer 
was seen, leaning on Valentines arm, going 
from the east tower and down to the 
Lieutenant's room. 

At breakfast neither the young Count 
nor Aurenius were seen. 

The latter had sent word to the Count 
that he was indisposed, and of Melcer's 
absence it was said that he had gone 
riding. 

Frigga was pale as death, and replied 
to all inquiries as to how she felt, that 
she was a little out of sorts. 

Lilie's eyes were red and bore traces 
of recent tears. The Doctor looked quite 
concerned. 

After breakfast all the guests who had 
spent Christmas at Ljungbro were to 
take their departure. 

There was a terribie bustle and fuss 
with the leave-takings, wrappings-up, etc., 
etc. When the last sleigh drove away 
from the court-yard, Frigga drew a deep 
sigh, and looking up towards the heavens 
she whispered, — 

" My poor parents ! " 

She looked into the room. On the 
sofa sat the Count, conversing with the 
Countess. 

At this sight the tears coursed down 
Frigga's cheeks. She again turned away 
and looked through the veil of tears 
down to the other building, where her 
unhappy brother was. 

Just then the rector came out from 
it and took his way up to the large 
wing. 

" Now ! " thought Frigga, and pressed 
her hands against her suffocating breast. 

" The rector asks to speak with the 
Count and Countess," said the servant's 
voice from the door. 

"He is welcome," answered the Count. 

That whijch followed is unnecessary to 
relate. 

The rector had received from his son 



the sorrowful commission of telling the 
Count that Melcer, as a result of the in- 
jury he had suffered in his head, was at 
times deranged, and that he was now 
visited by one of these attacks. 

Count Harthon was like a bronze stat- 
ue, so unmoved was his face, so un- 
altei*ed his mien, when the rector had 
finished his sad communication. 

Frigga's eyes were riveted upon her 
father's noble countenance, which had 
been furrowed by the pain, though not a 
muscle had moved. 

He had received the blow with un- 
changed bearing; but in every one of 
his features could be read that it had hit 
his heart. 

If Frigga had obeyed her " feelings, she 
would have thrown herself at her father's 
feet. 

The Countess's — the mother's — grief 
forces us to lay down the pen. Every 
description of it would be to profane it. 



The time which now followed was 
more than sorrowful, it was terrible. 

Valentin had, it is true, immediately 

sent to Q after the most skilful 

physician which was to be found; but 
the medical art seemed impotent against 
the evil which now confined Melcer to 
his bed. 

The pains in his head were so violent 
that they brought him to raving ; and to 
prevent these attacks as much as possible, 
the Doctor was obliged to administer 
opiates. 

During the first weeks the family were 
also deprived of the comfort and assist- 
ance of Valentin's presence, and to the 
anxiety over the son came also that over 
Valentin. He was taken ill in conse- 
quence of the injury Melcer had given 
him in the arm, when they were at 
Vamas, and which wound had opened 
during their last struggle. 

The whole arm was now severely in- 
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flamed, and the fever which lihis occa- 
sioned kept Valentin confined to his bed 
a couple of weeks. 

In every lucid moment that Melcer had, 
he asked after Valentin and desired to talk 
with him. 

As soon as our Lieutenant could leave 
his room, he took his place at Melcer's 
sick-bed to watch over and take care of 
him. 

Valentin mrged eagerly that the Count 
should write to Dr. Levitain in Stock- 
holm, and consult him about Melcer. 

Levitain had devoted himself especial- 
ly to psychical diseases, and was known 
to be remarkably skilful in the treatment 
of such. 

To all Valentin's persuasions in this 
matter, the Count answered, — 

"It can never happen that I confide 
my son's life and reason in the hands of 
a Jew. I can and shall address myself 
to other distinguished physicians, and if 
they can do nothing, then the Israelite 
doctor cannot be any more successftil." 

The Count had sent for a physician 
from Copenhagen and also one from 
Stockholm ; but they could do as little 
as those first summoned. 

Thus the winter had passed, and spring 
approached, smiling and full of hope for 
those who had anything to hope for, but 
a bitter contrast to those whose souls 
were lacerated by grief. 

Every moment that Valentin could be 
away, he spent with the sick man. Au- 
renius was the one whom Melcer most 
desired to see by his side when he was 
in his clear mind, and the only one who 
had power over him during his attacks 
of madness. 

It was now the month of May. 

One evening Valentin returned from a 
visit to Vamas, which he had been obliged 
to make. 

He had ridden fast the whole way 
until he came into Ljungbro forest, when 
he slackened his speed and let the horse 
walk. 



AH around him the birds sang their 
evening chorus. 

Valentin, usually so practical and so 
free from all sickly fancies, seemed now, 
however, to abandon himself to the poesy 
of the moment. For several minutes 
he let his gaze wander quite dreamily 
over the beautiful nature which en- 
vironed him. His breast heaved under 
some deep inhalations, and over his brow 
passed a slight shade of melancholy. 

Longing had laid its grasp upon his 
heart-strings, and he perhaps felt how 
rich in joy life might be, and how poor 
it was. 

Only for a brief moment did he surren- 
der himself to these impressions ; in the 
next instant he spurred his horse and 
hurried forward, without looking either to 
the right or the left. 

Neither did he remark that at the 
side of the road sat a young girl. 

In the same moment that the horse 
flew past her, she rose and cried, — 

" Lieutenant Aurenius ! " 

Immediately Valentin drew the reins. 
His look was directed toward the one 
who had called him. At the sight of her 
he was instantly off his horse. 

" My Lady, you here ! " said he. 
" There is nothing unusual happened 
while I have been absent 1 " 

He reached Frigga his hand to help 
her over the ditch. 

" No, Melcer has the whole day lain in 
a trance and therefore — " 

" You dared to take a little fresh air," 
concluded Valentin, and regarded with 
sympathy Frigga's pale face. " You are 
an admirable sister," added he. 

" Admirable because I do my duty 1 
What shall I then say of you ] " Frigga 
smiled pensively. 

" I only try to make it less heavy for 
you ; and believe me, any one should do 
that in my place." 

Frigga shook her head. 

" I doubt it," said she ; " but it was 
neither to take the fresh air nor to talk 
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about jou and me tliat I left Melcer 
when you were absent, but because 1 
have a request to make of you." 

"All such it will be dear to me to 
fulfil." 

" Thanks." Frigga bowed her head. 
" You have often said to my father," con- 
tinued she, "that you considered Dr. 
Levitain to be the only one who could 
do anything essential for Melcer's re- 
covery." 

" That was my conviction ; but the 
Count's distrust of his Jewish birth caused 
the advice to be rejected." 

" I know it ; and after a long inward 
struggle, I have decided to ask you to 
write to Dr. Levitain and get his opinion. 
If it is wrong for me to ask you to take 
this step in defiance of my father's 
will, then God will surely forgive me; 
for I do not know what I would not 
sacrifice, if I could only restore my 
brother's life and health." 

" Does my Lady actually think that I 
have waited for this solicitation to do 
what stood in my power for your brother ? 
It is already over two months since I and 

also Dr. D , at my request, wrote to 

Levitain." 

" Has he not given any answer 1 " 

*^ Yes, he has," said Valentin, and turned 
away his head. 

" From the tone in which you say this, 
I conclude that the answer did not con- 
tain any comfort." 

Valentin was silent. 

They walked on slowly. Close in their 
track followed Valentin's horse. 

Several minutes elapsed, in which Frig- 
ga gained so much of control over herself 
that she could ask some further questions. 
At last she said, — 

"Herr Lieutenant, tell me honestly 
what sentence Levitain passed upon Mel- 
cer. It cannot possibly be more sad than 
it is at present." 

" Say not so, for you still hope ; but 
it might happen that Levitain's answer 
would deprive you of that comfort ; and 



then the present does not become any 
lighter. Had his words contained any- 
thing which could have comforted you, 
then you should have been the first one 
to hear them." 

"There are, however, two decisions 
which a physician can pronounce over 
my brother ; which of these did his letter 
contain ] " 

" The less terrible." 

" Then it was death." 

Frigga stopped. She grew so pal^ 
that Valentin, quite frightened, seized her 
arm, saying, — 

" my Grod, is it then always my fate 
to occasion you the bitterest griefs 1 " 

"Not \o occasion, but to share them 
with me," whispered Frigga. 

She hastily closed her eyes, as if the 
grief had overpowered her. 

"For Heaven's sake, say, how is it 
with you ? " 

Videntin's otherwise so calm and cold 
voice trembled, and his whole counte- 
nance gave indication of violent emotion. 

Frigga looked up at him. She had 
subdued her grief and drew a deep sigh. 

" Now it is well," said she. " Thanks 
for all the proofs of true friendship you 
have given me. Anguish has so preyed 
upon my heart of late, that I was near 
losing courage at the thought of my poor 
parents, who in Melcer must not only 
mourn for their only son, but also for 
the dying out of a name which they both 
value so highly." 

A slight shudder shook Frigga's frame. 
She tried to walk some steps, but trem- 
bled so violently that her limbs refused 
to carry her. 

" Give me your arm ! " said she, turn- 
ing to Valentin. 

It was the first time Frigga had leaned 
upon Valentin's arm. Grief had called 
forth this intimacy. 

When they turned off into the ave- 
nue, Frigga broke the silence which had 
arisen. 

"Before you and I again meet at Mel- 
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car's sick-bed, tell me how long Dr. Levi- 
tain considered that my brother could 
hold out under his severe affliction 1 " 

"Of this he said nothing. He only 
expressed the conviction that the Count's 
injury in the head had been wrongly 
treated fronrthe beginning, and that now 
only death could put an end to his suf- 
ferings." 

"What is Dr. D ^'s opinion?" 

"It is entirely in unison with Levi- 
tain's." 

" Has he prepared my father for Mel- 
cer's death 1" 

" No. I for my part also consider it 
superfluous. The Count is prepared for 
all, and believe me, it would displease 
him if the Doctor did it." 

" You are right." 

They were now at the iron gate. Val- 
entin stopped," saying with a sorrowful 
smile, — 

"Here our ways separate. Joy or 
grief may have brought them together, 
but here they must part.'* 

" Why do you not go in with me to 
Melcerr' 

" I will come after." 

Valentin went off to take his horse 
down to the stable. 

A half-hour afterwards he entered the 
sick-room. 

Melcer was now awake and his mind 
perfectly clear. He had several times 
asked after Valentin. When he at last 
saw him, his look brightened, and he 
extended his hand to Aurenius, saying, — 

" I have longed for you very much." 

In the night Valentin watched quite 
alone. The patient had so desired. 

Leaning over Melcer's bed, Valentin 
listened to the confidence which was now 
given him. It was the account of how 
he had obtained the injury in his head 
and of the incidents connected with it. 

About four o'clock Melcer desired to 
see his father. The Count was imme- 
diately informed of it. 

When Frigga, at six o'clock in the 



morning, prepared to go in to her brother, 
she met the Count, who was just coming 
out. 

The old nobleman was very pale. When 
he saw his daughter, he said, — 

" My child, your presence with Melcer 
is unnecessary, he sleeps^ The Count 
seized her hand, pressed it hard and. 
added : " Go in to your mother, now she 
will need you." 

"Papa, how is itl" exclaimed Frigga. 

" It is ended" answered the Count. 

Eight days afterward Melcer Harthon 
was interred. 

At the end of the month of June the 
Count and family undertook a journey 
to the south of France and Italy. 

The Count's lungs had become so 
affected by sorrow, that the physician 
had prescribed a sojourn in a warmer 
climate. 



One year had passed over Melcer's 
grave. 

Again earth was greeted by the first 
of May which came attended with the 
perfume of flowers, the song of birds, and 
the west winds. 

At Ljungbro, Valentin during the 
course of the year had planned and 
arranged to his heart's content. 

The old castle had undergone some 
essential repairs. Flower-beds were laid 
out in the court. A beautiful pavilion 
was raised in the park by the beach, 
with a view over the sea. Different dis- 
positions were also made in the lands. 

In short, our Lieutenant had thrown 
himself into an uninterrupted activity, 
and one was actually tempted to believe 
that he with heart and soul lived in and 
for a purely practical occupation. 

He had had several business letters 
from the Count, in the ppstscripts of 
which were added greetings from the 
Countess and Frigga. 

Of how they were, or how they bore 
their grief, there was never a syllable said. 
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Valentin would have lived in complete 
ignorance of all that concerned Frigga 
and the Countess, had not the former 
"written to the rector. 

To her old friend and religious teacher, 
Frigga wrote long and copious letters. 
She spoke of the sorrow of her parents, 
but never of her own. That she kept to 
herself. She described the countries they 
visited, the persons they met, etc. In 
every letter Frigga sent a hearty greeting 
to Valentin, and also inquired how he 
was, etc., etc. ; but all this iu such words 
as one would use in speaking of an ordi- 
nary acquaintance, for whom no livelier 
interest is entertained. 

For the last two months neither the 
rector nor Valentin had received any let- 
ter. They were also in complete igno- 
rance as to when the Count and family 
were to be expected home. 

One beautiful Sunday morning, towards 
the end of May, Valentin went quite 
early to the rector's house to accompany 
his father to church. 

They had just finished singing the 
psalm that precedes the sermon, when 
there became a lively commotion in the 
little church. All eyes were directed 
toward the door. 

Valentin also turned his head. He 
started with surprise and had nearly 
rushed out from his pew, to hsisten to- 
wards those who came walking up the 
large aisle ; but he was checked by these 
words, which the rector in the same mo- 
ment uttered from the pulpit in a deep 
and clear voice, — 

" In the name of the Father, Son, and 
the Holy Ghost." 

The pew door where Valentin sat 
opened. Count Harthon stepped in. 

On the opposite side of the church 
Frigga and the Countess took their 
places. 

The Count pressed Valentin's hand 
silently, but heartily ; then he bowed his 
head to breathe a silent prayer. 

Valentin now fastened Ms eyes upon 



the Count, and ho felt hia heart contract- 
ing with a painful feeling at the sight of 
the change which that one year had pro- 
duced. 

Count Harthon's hair had become white 
as snow ; his high, noble brow was fur- 
rowed and the features were wasted. 

The preacher began. 

With his head borne as high as before, 
and his bearing unchanged, the Count 
listened. It did his soul good once more 
to hear spiritual words, uttered by a man 
so thoroughly worthy to be the servant 
of the Lord as Aurenius. 

The text was "the new birth," and it 
was treated by the rector in a manner 
that so spoke to the heart and minr^., 
that when he said Amen, each one fck 
both comfort and edification from whr.t 
he had heard. The congregation left the 
church with a feeling of regeneration. 

Deeply bent down, the Countess prayed 
when the sermon was ended. The se- 
verely tried mother prayed for the regen- 
eration of her soul's strength, and for 
submission under trial. 

The Count's prayer was also lon^;. 
When he again raised his silvered head, 
there was read upon the features ploughed 
by sorrow an, inward peace which in tli::*. 
moment filled his soul. 

The service was over. All left their 
pews. 

Now for the first was Valentin's eyes 
directed to Frigga. A warm color cov- 
ered her cheeks, when she answered his 
greeting, and a smile, full of sia,tisfaction, 
lighted her face, when, after Valentin 
had courteously greeted and welcomed 
the Countess, she gave him her hand, 
saying, — 

"It is then in God's temple that we 
meet each other again." 

"Yes, God's blessing rest upon your 
return home," answered Valentin, and 
pressed her hand heartily. 

" And over our meeting," added Frigga- 

" Thanks ! " stanmiered Valentin, with 
emotion. " Need I say, welcome home 1 " 
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" No, I know that you think it.*' 

On reaching home the Count thanked 
Valentin for all the proofs of true affec- 
tion he had shown them, praised the 
alterations that had been made, and 
seemed to be in the highest degree con- 
tented to be again in his dear, proud 
Ljungbro. 

The Count and his family now lived 
very retired. They made no visits and 
received very few, as the most part of the 
neighbors did not want to make any visit 
before the Harthons had been to them. 

A son could not show his parents more 
delicate and tender attention than Val- 
entin bestowed upon both Count and 
Countess, 

Frigga saw and understood the beauty 
of Valentin's efforts to dissipate the mute 
sorrow which dwelt in the parents' hearts, 
although their lips were silent. 

One could • see that the Count and 
Countess, on either side, tried to conceal 
how deep their sorrow was over the son's 
death. 

Their regret was altogether too serious 
to allow them, through any ostentation, 
to make it known. 

The Countess, who in Melcer had lost 
her first-born, her only son, did not 
therefore dress in perpetual mourning, 
or enact any scenes of woe at the grave, 
but she did all in her power that the 
robes of grief in which her heart was 
clad should not be seen in her face, and 
remind her husband of all they had lost 
in Melcer. 

• Thus two months of the summer had 
passed. Valentin spent every evening 
with the family, conversing, reading, or 
walking with them. Sometimes he con- 
trived little pleasure-parties to Vamas, 
Stenby, or on the sea, and thus con- 
tributed in every way to make the sum- 
mer as pleasant as possible. 

One change however had Valentin's 
manner undergone, namely, that he on 
the whole occupied himself less than for- 
merly with Frigga. He was never seen 



approaching her, never addressing his 
conversation to her. He always took 
his place by the Countess, or he talked 
politics or agriculture with the Count. 

If Frigga turned to him, then he was 
always ready to continue the conversa- 
tion, but otherwise he never opened any 
with her. 

Frigga, with her. extraordinary fine feel- 
ing, remarked soon that Valentin avoided 
her, and the consequence was that she 
drew herself back and very seldom ad- 
dressed him. 

If they met on a promenade, then 
Valentin said some obliging words en 
passarU and continued his way; but it 
never happened that he, as formerly, ac- 
companied her. 

In the beginning of July Major X 

came to Ljungbro, attended by his daugh- 
ter. He declared, immediately upon his 
arrival, that though it was generally 
asserted that Harthon did not willingly 
see strangers, he, the Major, intended to 
spend the rest of the summer at Ljung- 
bro. 

The retirement in which they had hith- 
erto lived* beca'me by this somewhat 
troubled ; for when the neighbors learned 
that the Major was at Harthon's, they 
also undertook to come and visit there. 

One beautiful evening in the latter 
part of July, Frigga sat all alone on the 
terrace. She followed with her eyes the 
restlessly rolling waves. 

In the saloon sat the Countess, Lady 

X , a lady of about thirty, and Au- , 

rore. 

The Count played checkers with the 
Major. 

For a long while had Frigga abandoned 
herself to her dreams, when the sound of 
steps disturbed her. It was Valentin, 
who came out of the saloon and ap- 
proached her. 

He held in his hand an open book. 
When he reached Frigga he said, — 

"Does my Lady remember Byron's 
face as a youth 1 '* 
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" I have not seen any portrait of him 
other than as a man," answered Frigga. 
"•But why do you ask this question t " 

" Simply because I have just received 
a porti*aik of him taken in his younger 
years." 

Valentin handed Frigga the book, and 
added, — 

" Who is that like r' 

Frigga took the book and looked at 
the handsome, intelligent face. After 
regarding it some time, she fastened her 
eyes upon Valentin, saying, — 

"I do not know any person whom this 
resembles." 

" Not ! You have however during your 
stay abroad been much m company with 
one who calls Lord Byron to mind." 

Again Frigga looked at the portrait, 
but shook her head and declared laugh- 
ingly, that either she lacked all idea of 
form or else Valentin had discovered a 
likeness where such did not exist. 

" I am then obliged to assist my Lady." 

" Yes, truly ; for if I look at this face 
until my death, I shall never find a coun- 
terpart to it in reality. A pair of eyes 
so full of genius as these cannot fall to 
the lot of any but Byron." 

" Certainly ; but that does not hinder 
his nose and mouth from being like 
Count Arthur Eldau's," declared Valen- 
tin, and looked fixedly at Frigga. 

" Can Arthur be like this portrait ! " 
exclaimed Frigga, and looked at Valentin 
as if she doubted that she heard aright. 

" So it seems to me." 

Valentin and she regarded each other 
a moment in silence. Then Frigga 
said, — 

"A great thinker has said, 'Words 
exist only to disguise thoughts,* and I 
believe he is right." 

" How, came my Lady to remember 
this expression 1 Was it Count Arthur's 
resemblance to Byron that caused it 1 " 

V Yes." 

" Explain that to me, I pray." 

" Willingly. You cannot possibly find 



any resemblance between Arthur and 
that portrait." 

" And if that is so, what should have 
induced me to say it ? " 

" I do not know the motives, only that 
the pretended likeness was a fiction." 

Valentin took the book which Frigga 
handed him, and closed it, saying, — 

" You are right, I have made use of it 
to introduce a conversation with you." 

" Is there actually need of such a pre- 
text for that purpose? In such a case 
you are very much changed ; for formerly 
you Would not have felt in need of such 
an expedient." 

Frigga's voice was serious. There was 
an expression of reproach in the tone. 

"We are all subject to change," an- 
swered Valentin, indifferently. 

" l^Tot all. I never change ; or do you 
believe that I, for example, shall ever 
cease to regard you as a friend 1 " 

"Does my Lady then believe that I 
can cease to be one 1 " 

« No ! " 

Frigga uttered this single word with a 
profound conviction. 

« Thanks ! " 

"And now. Lieutenant Aurenius, tell 
me, why have you been so unlike your- 
self ever since our return to Ljungbro 1 " 

" Allow me to leave this question un- 
answered. My Lady shall besides find 
the answer herself, if she permits me to 
return to Byron and Count Arthur." 

" That is to say, to the motive of the 
fictitious likeness." 

Valentin bowed affirmatively and re- 
sumed, — 

" You have met Count Arthur twice 
during your journey through France and 
Italy?" 

" Yes, the first time in Naples, where 
the frigate on which Arthur was lay at 
anchor for three weeks, and the second 
time we met was in Toulon." 

" This meeting surely afforded a great 
joy. My Lady had not seen the Count 
for several years 1 " 
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" No ; and I can say that the meet- 
ing with Arthur was among the pleasant- 
est things that occurred during the 
whole of our journey." 

" I do not doubt it/' said. Valentin ; 
'^ and more, I suspect that it was also 
the most significant thing that happened 
to my Lady during the past year." 

" Now I do not understand you." 

"I have the actual misfortune to be 
incomprehensible," said Valentin, laugh- 
ing ; " but that is a fault that I cannot 
correct. Therefore we return to Count 
Arthur. If I am not mistaken, it was 
some years ago a favorite idea with the 
Count and Countess that you and your 
cousin should unite your destinies. It 
was then shared by both you and Count 
Arthur. The moment for its realization 
seems now to have arrived." 

" Why 1 " 

"Because the Count's loss of a son 
could in some measure be replaced by a 
son-in-law." 

" There is much truth in what you 
say," said Frigga ; " for there is scarcely 
anything which would now so please my 
parents as such a union between me and 
Arthur." 

" And there is nothing that Count 
Arthur himself would more desire," re- 
turned Valentin. 

" That is also true." 

"Very well, then nothing remains but 
to announce the betrothal. Perhaps it 
is allowed me to become the first who 
wishes my Lady happiness 1 " 

Valentin spoke quite imperturbably, al^ 
if he had treated of the most indiflferent 
matter. 

" Before I give Herr Lieutenant such 
a permission, then, answer; do you be- 
lieve that I love Arthur ] " 

Frigga leaned her head back and fas- 
tened upon Valentin a serious look. 

A dark flush flew over his face. He was 
sUent a few minutes, and wrote in the 
sand with a cane ; then he answered, — 

"No, that I do not believe; but I 



remember a time when I saw Count Ar- 
thur here. You were then very young, 
he had JTist become an officer. You were 
both very much interested in each other. 
My Lady might possibly have seriously 
attached her heart to him ; but — ^" 

"We were separated," interrupted 
Frigga. "A revival- of this dawning 
fancy of youth is not now possible on my 
side. Between this and our after meet- 
ing years intervened, my thoughts, ideas, 
and feelings have in the mean time ma- 
tured, and my demands have become 
greater." 

Frigga ceased. 

"All this does not however hinder my 
Lady, who has both respect and affection 
for Count Authur, from meeting the 
wishes of him and her parents. To 
confer a joy upon your father or mother 
you are able to make the greatest sacri- 
fice. It can thus be more than probable 
that you become your cousin's wife." 

" You are now much mistaken in me. 
If my parents' peace and happiness require 
the sacrifice of my life, I will bring it to 
them ; but I have never understood the 
value of such sacrifices as rest upon a 
feilse oath." 

Frigga looked up into the blu^ heavens 
and continued, — 

" I have read, and also heard spoken, 
of children, who, at their parents' com- 
mand or to fulfil their desire, had mar- 
ried against their own will ; but I have 
always disapproved and never admired 
such acts. Every sacrifice ought to have 
for its aim a good ; but what good can be 
gained by making myself and another 
person unhappy, and before God taking 
vows which I know to be false. I at 
least have a reverence so deep for the 
Most High, that I never could bend the 
knee before him, and swear fidelity and 
love to a man whom I did not love. My 
heart's warmest feelings I can force to 
silence ; I can consecrate them to eternal 
renunciation; but I can never so deny 
truth and myself as to bind my destiny 
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to one man, when my heart belongs to 
another." 

Frigga had spoken with that forcible 
accent which always attends a deep-felt 
conviction. Valentin's eyes rested upon 
her. 

Whatever impression these words made 
upon him remained with him, for his 
countenance continued perfectly calm. 

" When your heart belonged to anoth- 
er," repeated Valentin. "These words 
presuppose — " 

" That I am not attached to Arthur," 
said Frigga, hastily. "We are all some 
time subject to the power"" of love, and if 
I have not yet experienced it, I shall one 
day. Unhappy then, if my fate be bound 
to another." 

"So had I conceived of my Lady's 
character," said Valentin. " Only to the 
true and the right could you sacrifice 
yourself." 

" But you believed, notwithstanding, in 
an alliance between me and Arthur 1 " 

" I did not believe it ; but I needed to 
hear my Lady refute the possibility of it." 

"And yet two months have elapsed, 
without your trying to have your good 
opinion of me confirmed." 

" That had no need of confirmation. 
It was only your understanding of what 
one person has the right to sacrifice for 
another's happiness, that I was not sure 
of." 

"But why not as soon first as last 
assure yourself of it 1 " 

" My Lady, I was a poltroon." 

A pause ensued. Valentin broke it. 

" Is there yet need of an explanation as 
to the motive of the resemblance between 
Byron and Arthur Eldau?" 

"No!" 

Frigga gave him her hand, adding 
with a smile at the same time sorrowful 
and friendly, — 

"You were once angry witli me be- 
cause I doubted you ; what ought I now 
to do?" 

" What you are now doing, extend me 



your hand. / could doubt, because I did 
not presuppose a crime against truth 
and conscience. You, on the contrary, 
have no right to do it ; for your doubt 
implies distrust of my sense of right and 
my ideas of faith and truth." 

" I for my part," replied Frigga, " con- 
sider every infraction of truth as such a 
crime. Your doubts were, therefore, as 
wounding as mine; you ought to have 
been as assured of the impossibility of 
my marrying without love, as I am with 
regard to you." 

"My Lady, there is between us two 
an essential difference ; I am a man, and 
decide my destiny myself." 

" And I am in thought and feeling as 
independent as you, when it concerns 
my heart's world." 

" Are you sure of that % " 

" An answer to this question the , fu- 
ture only can give." 

Frigga rose and added, — 

"Now, Lieutenant Aurenius, we will 
go in and sing one. of our old duets, as a 
token that there is no want of harmony 
between us." 

Valentin released the hand he for a 
moment had held clasped in his, and 
followed Frigga into the saloon. 



Afler that evening, Valentin was again 
like himself in his manner towards Frig- 
ga, and the superficial observer would 
have found it difficult to discover that 
any sorrow had visited the Harthon fam- 
ily. If one looked closer at the Count and 
Countess, then it could be read in their 
features that time would not so easily 
heal the wounds their hearts had re- 
ceived. 

Lamartine somewhere says, that true 
culture lies not merely in the enlighten- 
ment of the intellect, but equally as 
much in the moral strength. The un- 
civilised man gives free course to his joy 
and his sorrow, hiis good-will and his an- 
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get ; the civilized makes it an honor to 
be able to govern these outbursts of feel- 
ing, and to bear trial with submission 
and moral courage. 

Count Harthon had his whole life 
through considered self-control as a duty. 
He regarded it as beneath his dignity 
both as a nobleman and a man of cul- 
ture to give way to any ebullitions of 
violent feeling. The precept he had en- 
forced in the days of prosperity he did 
not deny when adversity and suffering 
put his soul's strength to proof, and 
therefore he hid his regret within his 
own breast. 

One afternoon, some time after the 
above-described conversation, Valentin 
and Frigga returned from the rector's 
house to Ljimgbro. 

They had met there and now came 
home together. 

" I can give you a greeting from Lilie," 
said Frigga. " I have had a letter from 
her." 

" I hope the Countess is well 1 " 

"Yes, and she now, since she has re- 
turned to France and stays with her 
parents, seems to be in good spirits." 

" That is natural. The Countess has 
now all whom she loves around her, — hus- 
band, childj and parents. As a mother 
she has also new, precious, and holy du- 
ties to live for." 

" That is true." Frigga walked a mo- 
ment in silence and looked straight ahead 
of her. 

Valentin began to speak of literature 
and of one of Walter Scott's romances, 
that he had just finished. 

Suddenly Frigga interrupted him with 
the words, — 

" Something which I cannot very well 
become reconciled to is the ease with 
which human beings in general change 
feelings. It seems to me as if constancy 
was a beautiful word and not anything 
real." 

" It is rery real ; but we overvalue it 
sometimes, and therefore we are de- 



ceived,*' answered Valentin. "But how 
did you come upon these thoughts 1 " 

"With reference to Lilie and you. You 
have once been passionately enamored 
with her, and yet you now speak of her 
as if she was for you an utterly indiffer- 
ent person. Admit that you in this give 
a sad proof of how easily the human 
heart can forget even the warmest im- 
pressions ! " 

" That lies in the order of nature. A 
feeling which does not go forward must 
go back. You are, however, wrong in 
asserting that I am cold towards Count- 
ess Eldau ; on the contrary, I shall always 
have for her a warm interest. She is 
now another's wife ; and if my love for 
her was not already extinguished, it 
should inevitably have died out when I 
found her married. I cannot love an- 
other's property." 

"You had already ceased to love her 
long before." 

"That I acknowledge. My self-love 
could not pardon me for having spoken 
the language of love to a girl whom I 
could never desire as my wife. To ask 
for Marquis de Maill6's daughter was 
something I never should have allowed 
myself; and to receive her as a gift was 
alike impossible. My attachment had 
made me a traitor against my pride ; my 
pride therefore killed my love. In my 
mind I regarded myself as Marquis de 
Maine's equal ; but the world does not. 
There is no love strong enough to induce 
me to take for a wife a woman of high 

" And therefore your pride condemned 
Lilie to a ftiture without happiness." 

" Lady Frigga, if I had been inconsid- 
erate enough to allow my passion to 
bring me so far as to receive the Mar- 
quis's daughter, I should even thm have 
doomed her to a life without happi- 
ness; for as her husband, my self-love 
would have killed my love. I should 
never have pardoned myself a weakness 
which had tempted me into a marriage 
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with a person whose family considered 
her to have made a misalliance. My ten- 
derness would have died out. I therefore 
acted right when I fled, rather than give 
way to my violent desires; but I did 
wrong, when to a being so weak and sen- 
sitive as she I spoke of what my heart 
concealed." 

" Admit that you are more proud than 
one has any right to be," rejoined Frigga. 

"That I do not believe. The fault 
was that I forgot my pride." 

"You thus consider it impossible for 
you ever more to attach yourself to a 
woman of high birth 1 " 

" What is in this case possible or im- 
possible, we cannot decide beforehand," 
answered Valentin. " I only know that 
the one to whom I next time become at- 
tached must be my equal in culture and 
strength of mind. If she possesses a 
brilliant name and shares my feelings, 
she must also have my courage and con- 
secrate her life to renunciation. If she 
loves me for what I am, then she knows 
that her name separates us forever." 

" There is a high degree of egotism in 
your words," said Frigga. " You claim, it 
should seem, that for your pride she must 
sacrifice her most beautiful hopes.*' 

" No, my Lady, any such thing can- 
not come in question. Where no hopes 
have ever existed, no sacrifice can take 
place. She has from the beginning un- 
derstood that hope did not belong to the 
feeling which attached her to me. She 
must be strong enough to hold me dear, 
without thinking upon earthly felici- 

ty." 

"You demand much." 

" Not more than I subject myself to." 

" But if your strength once more de- 
ceived you ] " 

" Then I should fly ; but this time be- 
fore my weakness had tempted me to 
utter words which I have decided shall 
never pass my lips." 

"And what then remains for herl" 
asked Frigga. 



"To remain faithful to me," replied 
Valentin, with vibrating voice. 

" And die." 

They now stood at the iron gate. 

"Or wait." 

Valentin pushed open one of the gates, 
and added in a quite indifferent tone, — 

" To-day I open this gate for you and 
me ; who knows^ to-morrow it may open 
of itself. 



Without remarking it himself, Valen- 
tin was now more than hitherto with 
Frigga. 

Fate so ordered it, that they very 
often met on their walks, and it almost 
never happened that Valentin was ab- 
sent from the social circle in the even- 
ing. 

Frigga now sang and played daily ; 
one new duet after another was prac- 
tised. Both possessed a true musical 
taste, which in unison with Frigga's rav- 
ishing voice could not but make a de- 
light for all to listen to them. ^ 

Valentin was a very happy composer, 
and it not seldom happened that Frigga 
by preference sang what he had com- 
posed. 

In short, the long conversations were 
now exchanged for music, and one could 
see that they found these moments par- 
ticularly agreeable. 

Frigga's society seemed to have be- 
come a need for Valentin. 

If he saw her go away to y^Bit a sick 
person or to take a walk, then l^ne could 
rest assured that somewhat later he 
would go in the direction from whence 
he hoped she would return. If Frigga 
rode, then it happened that Valentin also 
a little while afterwards mounted his 
horse for a ride, taking his way so as 
to meet Frigga. 

It actually looked as if he had become 
more interested than he was himself 
aware o£ 
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The month of August thus came to an 
end, when one evening, in the middle of 
September, against all custom, Valentin 
was missed from the evening circle. 

The Countess asked the servant if the 
Lieutenant was at home, and received 
for answer that he had locked himself in 
his room to work. 

They took supper; but no Valentin 
was to be seen. 

The next daj a letter was handed to 
the Count, in which Valentin informed 
him that he had gone to Stenby and 
should have to remain there for several 
days. One, two, and finally three weeks 
went by, and Valentin was not yet seen 
at Ljungbro. 

All missed him and longed for his re- 
turn. The Count said every morning, — 

" To-day Aurenius must certainly come 
back ! I cannot understand why he stays 
80 long at Stenby." 

But the day came to an end, and Au- 
renius did not return. 

The Countess said to Aurore and 
Frigga, — 

" It would be weU if Aurenius soon 
came back. Harthon actually longs for 
him." 

At last one evening, in the beginning 
of the fourth week after his departure, 
Valentin entered the saloon. 

He was greeted with a hearty welcome 
from all. 

The Count declared he had actually 
longed for him. The Countess assured 
him she had counted the days. The 
Major said it had been cursedly lonesome 
without his Lieutenant. The Doctor in- 
sisted he had feared that all the inmates 
of Ljungbro would fall sick from weari- 
ness ; and Aurore confessed jokingly that 
she had had a foretaste of what Eng- 
lish spleen meant. Frigga alone said 
nothing. 

When Valentin had briefly rendered an 
account of the business which had occa- 
sioned his long absence, ans^vered the 
Countess's questions, and jested with the 



Major and Aurore, he went to Frigga and 
sat down beside her, saying, — 

" My Lady alone has not bid me wel- 
come, and yet I had hoped you would 
greet me with a friendly smile." 

" I do not believe you have hoped 
that," replied Frigga, without lifting her 
eyes from her work. 

"From whence comes that doubt of 
my words 1 " asked Valentin. 

" I am sure, you very well understand 
that I must be offended with you." 

" No, that I do not understand. I do 
not know how I have in any manner 
transgressed." Valentin's brow dark- 
ened. 

" Not 1 And yet you leave us for several 
weeks, without by a single word informing 
me of it beforehand. Instead of coming 
up the evening before ;^our departure 
and bidding me a friendly farewell, you 
spent it in your room, and go away after 
sending a few lines to my father, which 
announced that your presence ia needed 
at Stenby." 

" My Lady, with that I had fulfilled 
what civility requires of Count Har- 
thon's steward," said Valentin, coldly. 

"Herr Lieutenant, I do not deserve 
that answer," said Frigga. " This was 
not the point in question ; but in these 
later times you had so spoiled us with 
saying, * Fiarewell, now I must go away 
for a couple of days.' But you are right 
and I wrong, who make claims upon a 
friendship which you do not feel the 
need of showing." 

Frigga bent deep down over her em- 
broidery. She sewed diligently. For a 
moment Valentin's eyes rested upon her, 
while he rapidly changed color ; then he 
said hastily, — 

" Forgive me, if my words have wound- 
ed you." 

" They have only increased thei pain- 
frdness of your behavior;. But why speak 
of this 1 You have said by it, that you 
no longer regard me as your friend."- 

"Lady Frigga, be ppudent ! Your re* 
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proaches contain a great danger. I could 
be tempted to go away once more in order 
to hear them." 

"And offend the friend 1" 

" I have not meant to offend any one ; 
I went away because I was sick." 

Valentin's voice betrayed everything 
but calmness. 

" Sick 1 " repeated Frigga, and looked 
up. 

" Yes ! " Valentin smiled sadly. " And 
now, my Lady, in the name of grace, not 
a word more about this affair ; / beg this 
of you ! Give me your hand in reconci- 
liation and say to me a iriendly welcome ! 
It would do my soul good to hear it." 

Valentin bent down. 

"Who knows," added he, "if I ever 
more shall hear it from your lips % *' 

"Would your sudden departure and 
long absence have pained me, if you had 
not been welcome home again)'* said 
Frigga, giving him her hand. 

"You said home. This is not my 
home, it is yours." 

•" Will you now again be bitter 1 " 

Talentin clasped her hand in his, with 
these words, — 

" Nx) ! If I have been so, then it has 
arisen from the fact, that when we think 
ourselves the strongest, our strength de- 
ceives us, and we discover quite suddenly, 
that we have overestimated our power." 

He went from her, and seated himself 
by the Countess. 

Frigga had at his last words become 
very pale. A moment or two she fol- 
lowed him with her eyes ; then she again 
bent down over her work and thought, — 

"It is all over with that which has 
been. This journey will be succeeded by 
one yet longer." 

Somewhat later the Countess asked 
'her to sing ; but Frigga declared she was 
not in voice. 

Valentin looked at her, and then he 
sat down at the piano, and sang several 
songs that he knew the Countess liked. 
.At .ih$ last, h» sang a war-song. 



The life and power in it suited Val- 
entin's voice perfectly, which was by 
no means adapted to tender and soft 
tones. 

When he had finished, and intended to 
leave the instrument, Frigga stood be- 
hind his chair. 

" Sing that song again ! " said Frigga. 

Valentin immediately complied with 
her wish. When he had accomplished 
it, he said, turning to her, — 

" If my Lady was a soldier, would you 
stay at home in effeminate repose, or 
would you go and take part in the strifes 
that are fought 1 *' 

" I should never draw my sword and 
shed blood, except in my country's de- 
fence, or for the idea of freedom." 

" But the inaction which peace brings 
with it does not befit a soldier. For him 
are the bugle and the battle-field ; and I 
have thought very much of entering the 
French service, to take part in the war 
in Algeria." 

"If I had a brother or friend, who 
asked my advice, then I should — " 

"Beg him to go and let himself be 
killed by the Bedouins rather than be- 
tray his honor here at home," said Val- 
entin. 



Some days after that the Count went 
in to Valentin, while the latter sat writ- 
ing. 

"Your declaration yesterday, Herr 
Lieutenant, that you were obliged to re- 
sign the stewardship of my estates, has 
awakened in me an actual inquietude. 
I hope what I then said to you has been 
able to effect a change in your resolution. 
If you do not consider your income suffi- 
cient, then I will double it ; or is there 
anything with which you are displeased ) 
If so be, you have my word of honor that 
you shall have it as you desire. Only do 
not think of giving up your place 1 " 

" Herr Count, I truly do not know how 
I shall express my acknowledgments for 
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your goodness ; but the greater the lat- 
ter is, the greater becomes my obligation. 
More unalterable than* ever is my de- 
cision to resign the situation, as advan- 
tageous as it is fuU of trust. My honor 
forbids me to stay." 

" Your honor, Herr Lieutenant, ought, 
on the contrary, to forbid you to leave 
the one whose help and support you 
have become. You know yourself that, 
since my son's death, you have become 
indispensable to us all." 

"Captain D — — , whom I have rec- 
ommended, will fully compensate my loss 
to the Count. He is a man of such charac- 
ter and knowledge, that he can fill the 
place I now occupy." 

"May be that he will attend to the 
business equally as well as you, which I 
however doubt ; but he has not, like you, 
shared the sorrows and trials which have 
visited me. You are not only a steward, 
but also something far more, a friend to 
me and my family, and such a one be- 
sides as it is not easy to find. Therefore, 
Horr Lieutenant, the last Harthon begs 
of you not to abandon him. He has of- 
fered you any worldly advantages you may 
desire; but you have rejected all of 
them. Now he asks you to stay, will 
you also reject his prayer?" 

" I can only in one way show the 
Coimt my gratitude," said Valentin, with 
deep earnestness, " and that is by being 
frank. I should sei've you faithfully till 
my death, with a son's affection and a 
friend's fidelity, so true is my esteem for 
you ; but now I cannot do it, because / 
love your daughter, ^^ 

Count Harthon sat on the sofa. At 
these words the old nobleman rose as if 
some one had touched a spring. He 
threw his head back with a proud mo- 
tion, and fastened his large clear blue 
eyes upon Valentin, as if he found it dif- 
ficult to believe his ears. 

Valentin perceived from the dark flame 
that flew over the Count's brow, that he 
considered Valentin's declaration as an 



affront, and therefore he added, without 
giving the Count time to utter any- 
thing, — 

" I love Lady Frigga with my whole 
soul ; but, Herr Count, just as impossible 
as you consider it to be to give your 
daughter to a plebeian, does it appear to 
me to love a girl of birth. I therefore 
now leave my place, because I do nut so 
implicitly rely upon my judgment and 
my principles, but that I fear feelings 
might surprise them. I intend to go into 
the French service, and shall not return 
to Sweden before I can with perfectly 
cool blood see Lady Harthon again. 
Now, Herr Count, I have told you all the 
reasons which force me to decline your 
magnanimous offers. I need not add, 
that after this declaration, I intend to 
leave here as soon as possible. If you 

receive Captain D as my successor, 

he can at any time take possession." 

The Count regarded Valentin a mo- 
ment ; after which he reached him his 
hand with these words, — 

" Had you possessed a name, then my 
daughter's happiness could not have been 
confided in better hands.. Now I can 
only grant you my daughter's respect, as 

a man of honor. Captain D may 

become your successor." 

^' 1 will send for. him to-day," said Val- 
entin. 

The Count pressed his hand silently 
and left the room. 

Valentin looked after him and mur- 
mured, — 

"His daughter's happiness could not 
be confided in better hands, and yet 
he would rather see her in her coffin 
than be obliged to live to the day she be- 
came Mr%, Aurenixis, That is his pride. 
Now to mine. I too should rather see 
her die than ask for her hand. If it was 
offered me I should rather put a bullet 
through my head than yield so far as to 
receive my happiness fix)m the haiid^ qf 
birth'' 
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At the dinner-table Valentin was like 
himself, and conversed unconstrainedly, 
"with Frigga and the Countess. After 
the repast, when they stopped in the 
saloon, Valentin sat and jested quite 
gayly with Frigga. 

"I have often wondered,*' said he, 
" that my Lady w^ore so faithfully that 
' silver bracelet." 

He pointed to a bracelet representing 
a chain fastened with an anchor, which 
Frigga wore on her left arm. The work 
was somewhat clumsy and showed ex- 
treme age. 

" Probably it is some dear relic," added 
he. 

" It is a gift of my grandmother, and 
also an amulet," answered Frigga, smiling. 
It has a singular history, which runs thus : 
my grandmother's grandmother received 
it from her nurse, when she for the first 
time went to the Lord's Supper. The 
nurse had to her present attached the 
condition that the proud maiden should 
wear it until her heart had made its 
choice, then she should give it to her 
lover, as a pledge of her faithfulness. 
If any impediment to their union occurred, 
then there lay a blessing in this bracelet, 
which should bring them to final happi- 
ness. Now the bracelet has gone by 
inheritance to the oldest unmarried 
daughter, and always with the same 
condition, to serve as a pledge of faith- 
fulness and a happy union of the lovers. 
My mother was already married when 
my grandmother died, and therefore I 
received it." 

"Now it does not astonish me that 
. my Lady wears it, especially as I think 
I know that your heart has not yet made 
its choice. When one misses the brace- 
let on your arm, then it is a sign that 
you have promised your faith." , 

" Yes. If my heart's friend should go 
to war, the bracelet ha8,t>efiides, the power 
of bringing him home uninjured ; but in 
our peaceful times it will not be needed 
as a means of protection against danger, 



but will serve only as a pledge of fidelity,** 
said Frigga, lightly. 

She took some sheets of music, and 
added as she showed them to Valen- 
tin, — 

" Here are some new duets. We shall 
sing them together this winter." 

" That I doubt," said Valentin, smiling. 
" My stay in Ljxmgbro will in a few days 
be ended." 

Frigga became so pale, that the color 
disappeared from her lips. She looked 
silently at Valentin. He added, — 

" I am going to France, to enter the 
service and take part in the Algerian 
campaign." 

" My intuition did not deceive me," 
said Frigga. 

" No ; and you were prepared for my 
leaving." 

The coffee was now served. When it 
was taken, Valentin left the saloon. 

The following day Captain D 

arrived. A week elapsed, during which 
they never saw Valentin, except at meals. 
He was constantly occupied in introdu- 
cing the Captain. 

At last one Saturday evening Valentin 
presented himself in the usual evening 
circle. 

" I leave in the morning," said he to 
Frigga. 

" I understood that when you entered," 
replied she. 

For a moment they spoke of Valentin's 
journey and about the war. 

After supper Valentin took leave of 
the Count and Countess, and thanked 
them for the time he had been in Ljung- 
bro. Now he stood before Frigga. * 

Valentin knew that the Count's eyes 
were fastened upon him. His brow was 
pale, his lips colorless, but the voic« was 
calm when he uttered the words, — 

" Farewell, Lady Frigga ! " 

He carried her cold hand to his lips, 
and hastily left the room. 

The next morning at six o'clock, when 
he stepped down the stairs to enter his 
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travelling-carriage, Frigga's maid stood 
before him. She handed Valentin a 
packet, with the words, — \ 

"From the Lady." 

" Thanks 1 " was all that he said ; then 



he sprang into the carriage, ordered the 
coachman to drive on, and away through 
the iron gate flew the vehicle. 

When Valentin opened the package, 
there lay the silver bracelet 



PART II. 



He who in the year 1793 had visited 

Paris and Rue y would in 1830 have 

sought in vain for Jacob Levitain's dwell- 
ing. It had disappeared. 

In the place where the dark house 
had formerly raised its walls now stood 
a magnificent palace, which not only oc- 
cupied the site of the old building, but 
extended on either side of it and had 
pushed away the houses which had for- 
merly been situated there. 

The breadth of the beautiftil and 
stately building was so great, that it 
filled the square: 

Upon a fine August day in 1830 we will 
throw a glance within the proud walls. 

The very extensive court-yard was con- 
verted into a beautiful flower-garden, with 
groves, paths, and fountains. 

In the middle of it were erected two 
temple-shaped marble buildings. 

The one to the right displayed some- 
thing of Eastern splendor, and reminded 
in miniature of the temples of Judsea. It 
was surrounded by rare and luxuriant 
plants. 

It was apparent that the little temple 
and eveiything around it was attended 
to with a care which evinced a never- 
waning interest. It was as if every leaf 
of the plants had been fostered with 
actual tenderness. 

The temple to the left was of white 
marble, simple, and devoid of all those 
thousand ornaments which made the one 
to the right appear as if it could not be 
made beautiful and elaborate enough. 



Around the left monument were plant- 
ed four poplars, which, cold and irfdiffer- 
ent, raised their straight trunks toward 
the heavens. 

Upon the little narrow path between 
these two temples stood a man with a 
tall and slender figure, handsome, almost 
classically regular features, black eyes, 
and dark looks, which were here and 
there sprinkled with gray. 

His face expressed sternness, serious- 
ness, and coldness. 

One felt his heart freeze when the 
glance met his, and yet one could read in 
its expression that, though the heart was 
without any of the more tender feelings, 
the man yet had an elevated and uncom- 
mon character. 

One experienced an impression of 
veneration and fear when regarding 
him. 

The whole exterior of the man told, 
however, that if he was severe towards 
others, it was because he was the same to- 
wards himself 

He leaned against the fine and ele- 
gant iron railing which enclosed the place 
around the eastern temple. 

His gaze rested upon the monument 
with a singularly sad and serious expres- 
sion, as if he had fastened it upon a dear 
and sacred object. 

Quite suddenly the silence was broken 
by hasty steps and a fresh youthful voice 
with the words, — 

"Indeed I do not understand your 
manner of action, my dear Ismael. Your 
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stiff-necked obstinacy in returning to that 
barbarous land is inexplicable." 

At the sound of this voice the man 
who stood by the iron railing turned his 
looks from the monument and directed 
them to the vestibule. 

Two young men came out whose feat- 
ures indicated that they belonged to the 
tribe of Israel. 

The elder of the two seemed to be 
about twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age j of medium height, with a fine form, 
unusually small hands and feet, and much 
ease in his motions. 

His brow was high and arched, with a 
stamp of profundity which did not be- 
long to his years. It was surrounded by 
beautiful curly hair. Under its arch 
shone a pair of eyes which expressed such 
unusual power of thought, that one saw 
he was a person with whom the intellect- 
ual life played the chief part. 

Of him one would immediately have 
pronounced the judgment that he was 
a young savant 

The rest of the features were of sharp- 
• ly defined and Jewish characteristics, but 
fine and regular. 

His comrade, considerably younger, 
seemed yet to belong to the age of youth. 

A whole head taller, he was in appear- 
ance very unlike his companion, although 
they possessed the resemblance which is 
conunon with the Jews. 

The youth's eyes were large and ex- 
tremely lively. They sparkled with the 
fire and courage of youth. It seemed 
that reality and events had not yet had 
time to quench the vivacity of his soul or 
to rob him of any of his illusions. 

His forehead was higher and broader 
than his comrade's, yet did not possess 
the same stamp of reflection, but there 
rested over it a sunshine of geniality 
which completely corresponded to the ec- 
centric expression in his look. 

His nose was fine and perhaps some- 
what too sharply crooked, his mouth, rath- 
er small than large, seemed made only for 



joy. His fresh lips opened every moment 
with a good smile and then disclosed 
two rows of white and strong teeth. 

The hair, shining black, lacked how- 
ever the advantage of being curly. He 
had it entirely brushed back from the 
forehead, so that the face in consequence 
had an almost audacious expression. 

When the two stepped out into the 
garden, their eyes fell immediately upon 
the man who stood there. 

On seeing him they uncovered their 
heads and approached him with an air of 
deep reverence. 

He responded to their greeting with a 
familiar nod, and said, turning to the 
elder, — 

" What, my nephew, do you still stand 
firm in your decision to leave France ? 
Abraham's words to you seem to infer 
something of the kind. I had hoped 
that the prospect for the future which is 
offered to you here, where the prejudice 
against our people is done away with, 
would have been preferable to the posi- 
tion which awaits you in a country where 
oppression and injustice towards the peo- 
ple of Israel yet continues." 

" In Sweden was I bom," answered Is- 
mael, " there my parents live, there they 
have increased their fortune, and there 
they have reared their children. I love 
that country, I give my respect to its 
people, and I have made it a sacred duty 
to endeavor to be of use to it with my 
knowledge." 

"And allow yourself to be trampled 
upon by its prejudices," said Abraham, 
with spirit. 

" No, they will be obliged to respect 
me for my capacity," said Ismael in a de- 
cided tone. 

"You are young and have illusions," 
replied the older gentleman, and laid his 
hand on Ismael's shoulder. " Were you 
the best instructed man in the country 
whose people depreciate the Jews, your 
knowledge would avail you nothing, for 
they would not recognize it." 
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** That opinion I dare actually oppose," 
said Ismael ; " for if we had all so thought 
and acted, the Jews would at this moment 
be a miserable people, who had nowhere 
found a friendly asylum, because they 
had not been able to prove that they 
possessed a moral value. No, uncle, 
France would not have opened all rights 
and privileges to our people, had not the 
Jews taught the French that they were 
deserving of it. One day even the coim- 
try where I was bom will emancipate 
itself from the perverted ideas it now 
entertains about our people. That this 
may take place, we must show that mor- 
ally and intellectually we are entitled to 
be placed side by side with any other 
people." 

" Side by side ! " repeated the older 
man, and regarded his nephew with a 
stem look. " If the Jew were not better 
than the Christian, then he would not 
be worth much." 

He passed by the young men, add- 
ing,— 

"Come with me! I have something 
that I desire to talk to you about." 

He took his way to the high, arched 
and marble-paved portal and ascended 
a broad stairway covered with a costly 
carpet. 

The whole entrance and corridor had 
something magnificent in the highest 
degree in its pillars and rich gildings, its 
statues and urns of flowers placed in the 
niches. 

A Jewish servant stood in the corridor. 
The older gentleman pointed to a door 
opposite the stairs, and the servant has- 
tened to open it. 

They entered a beautiful passage, and 
from there a large apartment, the furni- 
ture of which called to mind Jacob Levi- 
tain's family room. 

One would have been tempted to believe 
that time had stood still and that it was 
yet 1792. 

There by the fireplace stood the same 
ottoman upon which the old father used 



to rest after the toils of the day, and 
there were all the fauteuils in which his 
sons took their places. 

Every article of ftimiture was the same 
as in Jacob's dwelling. 

There in one comer stood the harp, 
with a couple of broken strings ; on one 
of the sofas yet lay the same lute ; and 
there, between the two windows, we find 
the costly inlaid table in which Jacob 
kept the papers which Mirabeau had con- 
fided to him. 

In the windows stand cages with sing- 
ing birds, surrounded by pots of flowers. 

It looked as if the old house, which 
had been changed into a grand palace, had 
with it all preserved this room unaltered. 

Nearly forty years have rolled on since 
Mirabeau confided his daughter to Jacob 
Levitain's care, and in this room received 
the old man's promise to fill a pai-ent's 
place to Sophie, and yet not a chair, not 
a book in the bookcase, have been moved, 
but all has the same appearance it then 
had. 

The apartment so arranged for conven- 
ience and home comfort was preserved 
with careful exactness, and had been kept 
from one yeai* to another in the same 
condition. 

The family used it as a sort of temple, 
where only serious and important mat- 
ters could be discussed. 

The owner of this now so stately build- 
ing, Elias Levitain, wished to see this 
room always in the same condition as 
when his father lived. To make any 
alterations there would have seemed to 
him a sacrilege. 

When therefore the present house was 
built, he did not allow the first floor of 
his father's old house to be torn down, 
but it had to remain, although all around 
it rose new walls. 

The rooms which were disposed in the 
new building clung to the old, as youth 
clings to old age. 

The former were paraded in the trap- 
pings of modem magnificence, still they 
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had not the same value in the eyes of 
the family as those which had once held 
one of the noblest of their kindred- 
It was only when Elias had something 
serious to speak of to his relatives, that 
they were brought in there; otherwise 
Jacob Levitain's former abode was the 
place where Elias with his family offered 
up their daily prayers. 

When now with the two young men 
he entered this room so sacred to his 
heart, his features wore a somewhat tnild- 
er expression than usual. 

Still mildness was for Elias a foreign 
feeling. 

There was also a shade of seriousness 
upon the faces of the two young men. 

Ismael's thoughtful brow had become 
pale, as if the feeling of reverence he 
experienced had seized upon his soul with 
such power that it had reacted upon the 
circulation of his blood. 

Abraham's lips smiled no longer with 
mischief and frolicsome glee. 

Elias went to the ottoman, seated him- 
self; and said with a clear and resonant 
voice, — 

" It is thirty-eight years since one 
October evening I sat there by the. fire- 
place," — he pointed to the comer between 
the ottoman and the hearth. "I was 
then a boy of fourteen. A sort of family 
council was then held here. We were 
three brothers. My father had called us 
together to tell us that we ought to go 
away from a country which was shaken 
to its very foundations. My brothers 
obeyed his will. They travelled to other 
shores. The eldest went' to England. 
Your father, Ismael, decided to go to the 
North. I remained to share the dangers 
with my father. I thus became the one 
who received his last breath." . 

Elias ceased and leaned his head a mo- 
ment against his hand, as if abandoning 
himself to his painful memories. 

Neither of the young men broke the 
silence. After a moment Elias raised 
his head and resumed, — 



'' Many have been the Bufferings that 
have passed ravagingly over my life since 
then, and developed me into what I am 
at this moment. They have swept over 
my soul, and I have maintained only one 
feeling unchanged, namely, my warm love 
to Abraham's God and his people. Isra- 
el's children are dear to me. All that 
comprises their happiness and prosperity 
will I promote with the sswrifice of my 
own and my family's well-being. There- 
fore, Ismael, it is bitter for me to know 
that there are so few places upon the earth 
where the Jews possess fully the same 
rights with the sons of the country. I 
consider it also wrong of the educated Jew 
that he does not attach interest to a 
higher object than worldly gain, but 
that, for the acquisition of this, lives in a 
country where as a man and a citizen he 
does not enjoy the same privileges as 
the Christians. Oppression does not ele- 
vate, but degrades. Only the deliverance 
from it has the power to give the Jews a 
higher moral interest. To live in those 
empires where the existing laws purpose 
their ruin by the obstruction of all nobler 
development, that is to voluntarily con- 
secrate one's people to debasement." 

"That I cannot admit," said Ismael, 
"for in most countries the Jews are 
merely tolerated ; it is only in a very few 
places that they have been emancipated. 
If now all removed to those lands where 
they are free, such lands would be over- 
populated, and those nations, to avoid 
being overrun by Jews, might take from 
them the privileges already granted. An- 
other means must thus be resorted to in 
order to attain the aim to which every 
right-thinking Jew must strive." 

" And this aim, what do you consider 
it to be ^ " asked Elias. 

" The emancipation of the Jews over the 
whole earth. People have everywhere 
worked against it on the ground that we 
were not yet * ripe for a citizen's freedom.^ 
We must show that by intelligence and 
civilization we are entitled to all the 
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privileges that have been denied us. If 
we prove by example that we are capable 
of the highest spiritual development, and 
thus fully entitled to be placed upon 
the same footing with other men, then 
will the prejudice against us disappear 
little by little, and the Christians will 
perceive how unrighteous the oppression 
against the Israelites has been and is." 

" Such proofs have France and Holland 
already given," said Abraham, " and yet 
they have not been able to influence 
other countries." 

" For the reason that we have fanat- 
icism against us. It will not recognize 
the voice of reason, but men have sup- 
pressed its voice and pretended that we 
should exercise a demoralizing influence 
upon the nations, in the case we became 
frtee," said Ismael with a certain bitter- 
ness. "But these assertions strand 
wholly against the historical fact, that 
liberality towards the Jews has never 
had any but happy results, and that no 
nation has ever had reason to repent of 
it. The principle of right which it con- 
tained has brought with it incalculable 
benefits to those countries which have 
been enlightened enough to exercise it. 
If now the Jews in those states which 
are illiberal to them force the nation, by 
their education and distinguished quali- 
ties, to recognize their human worth, then 
the attention of statesmen will be at- 
tracted irresistibly to the emancipated 
states. They will then find Uhat the 
moral world would come to an end, in the 
ease it were possible that a righteous act 
covld bring repentance with it,^ That the 
emancipation of the Jews is a righteous 
act cannot possibly be disputed. There- 
fore, my uncle, I return to Sweden, and 
shall there as a physician endeavor to con- 
vince the Swedes that a Jew can be a 
skilful scientist, though they should assert 
that he is only fit for a mercenary trades- 
man." 

Ismael rose from his chair afld add- 
ed, — 



" And now, my uncle, let us leave this 
subject. I love the people and the coun- 
try where I have been brought up ; I am 
a Levitain, and ingratitude is a feeling 
foreign to our family. I will therefore 
in my limited way serve /Sweden, to thus 
discharge the debt of acknowledgment 
that I consider myself to owe to the 
land where my home has been and where 
my childhood has been passed. Believe 
me, we best serve our brethren, if we 
strive to have them represented before 
the civilized world as a people which for 
nearly two thousand years has been op- 
pressed in an unworthy manner. This 
can only be brought about by our not 
thinking of the oppression we mm suffer^ 
but by working for coming times. - Thus 
to Sweden must I go ; there will I live, 
work, and die." . 

" As you now speak, so once spoke my 
father," said Elias, gloomily. " He said, 
' In France have I lived, there will I also 
die ' ; and the French murdered him.'' 

" But they did not murder his enlight- 
ened thought, the moral conceptions and 
great ideas which his soul cherished, but 
these have gone as an inheritance to his 
family, and shall bear fruit. Surely each 
and all of us shall try in our lives to be 
worthy of being Jacob Levitain' s descend- 
ant." 

"And this is best done by holding 
your father's faith in reverence," re- 
plied Elias, extending his hand to his 
nephew. 

Ismael clasped it with these words, — 

"That I have done this you well 
know. Had I been able to betray it, I 
should now be in some Swedish institu- 
tion of learning ; but I could not buy an 
advantage or an honor by an apostasy to 
the holiest I possess, my religious faith 
and convictions,^' 

A few minutes later Ismael and Abra- 
ham left the splendid mansion. 

They took their way to the Boulevard 
Italien, 
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Before we go further, a few words 
about this Elias, whom we have learned 
to know as a boy and a youth, might be 
necessary. 

What had the man become, who was 
developed through the sorrows of the boy 
and the youth ] 

At the present time Elias had passed 
manhood's most powerful period and stood 
at the age of fifty upon the confines of 
old age. , 

Elias Levitain's name was of great 
repute on the French " bourse." He was 
one of the richest bankers in France, and 
known besides as a strictly exact and 
extremely upright man. Skilful in busi- 
ness, punctual and conscientious in the 
highest degree, he was moreover a bigot 
and fanatic as soon as the question con- 
cerned religious matters. 

It was generally known that he had a 
great antipathy to Christians, but this 
antipathy did not exercise any influence 
upon his conduct; on the contrary, he 
was in his large and wide-spread business 
relations, if possible, more conscientious 
and still more scrupulously accurate when 
he had dealings with Christians. 

He was afraid that some of his personal 
dislike might mingle in his actions, and 
therefore he was always very careM in 
all his negotiations. 

He was severe and inexorable towards 
himself, conscientious towards others. 

Married without love, he had yet never 
been a hard husband, but rather a good 
one, though not a spark of the heart's 
warmer tenderness appeared in his be- 
havior. 

He showed his wife respect and con- 
sideration ; for as conscientious as Elias 
was in all his relations, was he also to- 
ward his wife, and not once in the course 
of their married life could she reproach 
him with any neglect of his duty. 

Life seemed empty however at his side, 
and many silent sufferings did his lack 
of love occasion to his warm-hearted wife. 

Elias was in the highest degree a re- 



ligious Israelite ; he abhorred all familiar 
contact with the Christians, and never 
allowed any of them to cross the thresh- 
old of his home; that was to Elias an 
almost holy place, which he never en- 
tered without shaking off the dust after 
the contact with those of a different faith. 

In the vicinity of the bourse he had 
a H6tel, where he received all those who 
visited him on business. 

If any traveller or chance acquaintionce 
sought him in his home, the caller was 
always shown away with these words, — 

" Monsieur Levitain can be seen in the 
forenoon at his busings hotel on Rue ." 

No Christian had yet prided himself 
upon having been introduced in the proud 
Jew's family or received as a guest in his 
house. He repelled all advances from 
the side of those who were not Jewish, 
and this in such a cold and decided man- 
ner that it did not enter anybody's mind 
to renew the attempt. 

The Jewish ceremonials were observed 
by his family with the most scrupulous 
exactness. He educated his son and his 
daughter in the most extreme religious- 
ness; something in which his wife dili- 
gently assisted him. 

Madame Judith Levitain was pious, 
God-fearing, and so devoted to her faith, 
that she would have regarded it as one 
of the greatest sins in the world if any of 
her children could have even in thought 
supposed the possibility of uniting their 
destiny with a Christian. 

In consequence of this the children 
might have become, like their parents, in- 
tolerant against all who worshipped God 
in a different manner. 

This would have been so much the 
more natural, as Abraham and Ruth had 
never seen anything else in their parents 
but a careful adherence in all their acts 
to the religious doctrines which they 
preached ; but it is often seen that peo- 
ple obtain quite different results from 
those they have calculated upon. 

Jacob Levitain, with his elevated audtol^ 
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erant principles, left after him an intoler- 
ant son. Thus it was not to be wondered 
at, if Elias's fanaticism fostered a free- 
dom-loving and liberal son. Few chil- 
dren can rejoice over having grown up 
with such examples of the good and the 
right as Elias Levitain*s. As few are 
there who can look back on such a paterr 
nal home as theirs, where everything was 
done to give to it delight, comfort, and 
family joy. 

Elias Levitain was immensely wealthy. 
He never refused his family anything 
which could contribute to life's pure and 
rational joy or make the daily life pleas- 
ant. 

His children had received at once a 
judicious, careful, and brilliant education. 
They both possessed an uncommon cul- 
ture. 

The son already as a child gave prom- 
ise of poetic talent, and showed a de- 
cided distaste for business life. He was 
therefore allowed to study. At the pres- 
ent time and only at the age of twenty 
he had finished his studies, and must 
choose a career for the future, — a thing 
which was not so easy for a temperament 
like Abraham's. 

Ruth, a year older than her brother, 
was betrothed. After a few months she 
was to marry Ismael Levitain, Elias's 
nephew. 

Ismael had for the last two years 
resided in France, in order, as he said, to 
complete his medical studies. 

Now happened what has a thousand 
times happened before, namely, that he 
became attached to Ruth and she to him, 
so that the young girl had determined to 
go with Ismael to a foreign land. She 
was to establish herself among a people 
who yet maintained their old prejudices 
against those of her faith. 

Elias, with his stem and lofty charac- 
ter, had never so understood his fatherly 
authority that he put any obstacle in the 
way of his daughter's happiness, because 
her aflfianced would not follow his advice 



and stay in France. No, if Ruth felt 
that she could be happy with Ismael, 
then Elias perceived that it only remained 
for him to give them his blessing 

It is true Elias had tried to dissuade 
his nephew from returning to Sweden; 
but when the latter did not listen to his 
words, Elias was obliged to accommodate 
himself to his daughter's " leaving father 
and mother, to cleave unto her husband." 

After ihe son and Ismael had left Elias, 
he sat a long time and thought over what 
his nephew had said. After which he 
rose, took his way through the room 
which had formerly been occupied by Fa- 
ther Jacob, and entered a large and ex- 
tremely elegant saloon. 

He went right across it and into some 
rooms to the right, whose whole ftimi- 
ture and appointments denoted that they 
belonged to a man. 

They constituted Elias*s private abode. 

The first was an anteroom, from which 
he came into a large sitting-room with 
several bookcases, two sofas, and a writ- 
ing-desk. Upon one side of this lay a 
smaller cabinet, and on the other a toilet- 
room, etc., etc. 

Elias went into the cabinet, where he 
took some papers from a secretary, which 
he put in his breast-pocket, after which 
he quite hastily left the room, without 
looking around ; something which we in- 
tend to do in his place. 

Upon the wall over the sofa hung a 
large oil painting. 

It represented a young woman stand- 
ing upon an executioner's cart and clad 
in the red woollen shirt of a condemned 
prisoner. 

Her hands were bound behind her, her 
position was erect, and the pale face 
raised toward heaven had an expression 
of celestial beauty. The inspired look 
told of a soul which met death with a 
martyr's courage and conviction. 

The picture took up almost the whole 
wall, and the figure was life-size. 

The frame of carved ebony was a maa- 
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terpiece. On the lower border stood in 
silver letters, — 

Charlotte Corday, 

There was in this room no other pic- 
ture. 

The walls were panelled in wood and 
ornamented with silver, the furniture 
was of ebony covered with black velvet. 
The tables and secretary were of black 
East India wood inlaid with gold and 
pearl. 

The impression of the little cabinet 
was sad, because it appeared as if it had 
been clad in stern robes of mourning. 

One could see that the person who had 
sat in the fauteuil opposite the picture 
had probably so often leaned his elbow 
upon the little round table before the 
painting, that the gilded figures upon the 
black surface had been worn away. 

On the table lay a book, bound in black 
velvet. Opening it, one saw that it con- 
tained all that had been written and 
printed about Charlotte Corday's life, 
character, and death. 

When Elias went out of the cabinet he 
locked the door after him and put the 
key in his pocket. 

Besides Elias himself, there were but 
two other persons who ever entered this 
little sanctuary. These two were his wife 
and his old servant. 

Elias returned to the saloon, passed 
through it and several other apartments 
until he entered a square sitting-room, 
where a middle-aged lady with mild feat- 
ures sat reading. 

At the sound of Elias's step she looked 
up from the book. 

With a friendly smile she extended 
her hand to him, saying, — 

"I thought you had gone to your 
office. It is already very late." 

" You know it never happens, Judith, 
that I go away from home, without first 
bidding you farewell." 

Elias pressed a light kiss upon Judith's 
pale brow. 

A smile at once bitter and painful 



passed over the Jewess's lips, when she 
answered, — 

" No, you are right ; during the three- 
and-twenty years that we have been 
married you have not once forgotten 
what duty demands of you." 

^'Inthe^case I had done so I should 
have broken the promise I gave, when I 
asked you if you had the courage to be 
my wife. But it is unnecessary for us 
to speak of this. Twenty-three years of 
life together ought to have taught us on 
each side what we bad to hope and expect 
of each other." 

Elias seated himself in a fauteuiL 
Judith passed her handkerchief quickly 
over her face. Elias continued, — 

" I come to tell you that I intend to 
go away on a journey. When I leave 
the bourse to-day, I set off immediately, 
without coming home. How long I shall 
be away 1 cannot say." 

"Where are you going]" inquired 
Judith, calmly, and took up a piece of 
knitting-work which lay upon the table. 

" To Switzerland. I must try to find 
out the details of those stories we read 
in the papers. If this person who men- 
tioned Jerome Bassal's name has any 
relatives, then they ought to be able to 
give me some information. Before I 
find Sophie, I shall never have any peace 
in my soul. It is now thirty-six years 
since she disappeared, and yet I never 
wake in the morning, or go to sleep at 
night, but I seem to hear my father's 
voice, which cries from his grave, * How 
have you fulfilled your promise to mel 
where is Sophie % ' " 

Elias leaned his head in his hand, and 
continued, — 

** I have travelled through the whole 
of Europe; I have searched through 
every country, but without finding even 
a trace of her, who, perhaps, while her 
dowry multiplies in my hands, has been 
poor, without bread and without shelter 
for her and hers." 

" My friend, if she had been poor, she 
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woTild have turned to you," rejoined 
Judith. " She knew that your father had 
given her a large dowry, and if necessity 
had required it she would certainly have 
presented herself to claim her right." 

" No, not she. You do not know the 
character of this uncommon woman ; you 
do not know how proud this Bassal, who 
became her husband, was. These two 
would never have appealed to me, that I 
know." 

" Have you found no trace of Bassal 
either 1 " asked Judith. 

" Yes, I know that Bassal served with 
distinction in the French army, as long 
as France was a Republic ; but when it 
changed into an Empire, he resigned. 
Where he afterwards went, I have not 
in spite of the strictest search, with the 
assistance of the police, been able to 
discover ; all that I know is, that he left 
Paris the day after the coronation of the 
Emperor. In the dwelling in which he 
stayed during his short visit was found 
the greater part of his wardrobe. The 
police were all of the opinion that he 
had drowned himself in the Seine, in 
despair because* France was again a 
monarchy. I also believed this, and 
began to entertain the conviction that 
Sophie was probably dead, when that 
catastrophe in Switzerland suddenly ap- 
peared in the newspapers." 

Ehas took a paper from his breast- 
pocket, unfolded it, and read in the 
middle of the account — 

" ' The old guide's last words were, 
Jerome Bassal's wife and children must 
die in misery, if you do not assist them. 
AJak your father to help Sophie d'Escare.' " 

When Elias had read these words, he 
gazed at them a long while, as if he had 
hoped that they could give him some 
further light. 

"My friend," said Judith, and laid 
her hand upon her husband's shoulder, 
" you know it says besides, that in the 
whole region they do, not know any one 
by the name of Jerome Bassal, and that 



the old man who perished was called 
Moulin." 

"Certainly; but this Moulin knew 
Bassal and his family." 

" What Moulin knew or did not know 
rests with him in the grave. A journey 
to these places is therefore without any 
purpose." 

" Not entirely. I shall look up Mou- 
lin's relatives, perhaps they know where 
Bassal and his wife are." 

For a moment Elias and Judith both 
sat silent ; finally the latter said, — 

" Moulin ! We have certainly during 
our travels been in connection with some 
one who was called thus. The name 
seems to me so familiar." 

At these words Elias looked up hastily, 
exclaiming , — 

" You are right ; now I remember it. 
Moulin, that was the name of the charm- 
ing child who procured us shelter over- 
night near Lake Geneva." 

Elias rose quickly, adding, — 

" My journey then is to Geneva." 

He threw another glance upon the 
paper, and said, — 

" Here it stands, actually that Moulin 
left a wife and children behind him." 

Elias kissed Judith on the forehead, 
said to her a few words in farewell, and 
hastily left the room. 

In the large saloon stood Ruth. 

She was a delicate little creature, with 
locks of gold and complexion so rosy and 
white, that she resembled one of Albion's 
daughters, and not a child of a Jewish 
family. 

It is true the eyes were large and 
black, the nose somewhat bent, and the 
hair curly; but she had nevertheless 
nothing which indicated the Jewess. 

She sprang toward her father, who 
kissed her upon the brow, saying, — 

'' Ismael cannot be persuaded to remain 
in France." 

" I know it," replied Ruth. /' I approve 
his reasons and give them my respect." 

"Then all is well. The God of our 
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fathers will bless you, if you always do 
the right, wherever you are." 

" And when I take with me upon my 
way to foreign shores your and my mother's 
blessing, I carry with me a treasure which 
will bring happiness with it," said Ruth. 

Her father pressed her hand and left 
the room. 



In the mean time Ismael and Abraham 
had walked along the Boulevard, convers-* 
ing gayly about the future, and all the 
beautiful hopes it contained. 

The Boulevard swarmed with people, 
carriages rolled back and forth, venders 
cried their wares, and newsboys seconded 
them in their monotonous repetition of 
what they offered. 

Foot-passengers passed each other in 
all possible directions. It was a life and 
commotion impossible to describe. 

Before the two young Jews walked 
two persons, whose apparel was more 
than plain. They belonged apparently 
to those who had no superfluity of this 
world's goods. 

The one, an older lady, to judge from 
the somewhat old-fashioned cut of her 
garments, walked with so light steps 
that she scarcely seemed to touch the 
ground. The other, a girl fully as tall 
as the older lady, although she yet be- 
longed to youth, wore a short black skirt 
and a very simple black hat, with a brim 
BO large that it entirely hid her face. 

Neither Ismael nor Abraham gave any 
attention to these two beings, but fol- 
lowed them, merely because they were 
going the same way. 

The young men, however, walked 
faster, so that they passed by them, 
when in the same instant a smothered 
cry caused them both to turn. 

On the sidewalk lay the young girl." 

The older lady exclaimed, terrified, as 
she bent down over her, — 

" My God, where have you hurt your- 
self V' 



" I do not know," whispered the young 
girl, with colorless lips ; " but I cannot 
raise myself. I am not able to move." 

In a moment a crowd gathered around 
them. Some one called for a physician. 

Ismael already stood leaning over the 
girl, who had fainted from pain. 

A carriage was immediately procured 
at Ismael's direction, and in the next 
minute carried away the swooning girl, 
her companion, and Ismael. 

Abraham remained standing in the 
midst of the crowd, looking after the 
carriage, until all those around him had 
dispersed, and the jostling reminded him 
that he stood on the Boulevard. 

He walked slowly home. 

Before his soul stood the expression of 
the older lady's face, when she, turning 
to Ismael, had whispered, — 

" Save my daughter 1 " 

There was in that look an expression 
of dumb and infinite grie^ which had 
produced a vivid effect upon Abraham's 
mind, so open to all impressions. 

It seemed to him that he had never 
seen a face whose features expressed so 
much mildness and intelligence as those 
of the poorly clad woman. 

Whatever might formerly have been 
found of youthful beauty had long since 
disappeared. Years and sorrow had left 
furrows after them, and yet it seemed 
as if the child's pure and innocent 
heart had spoken from each of these 
features. 

Ismael did not return for the whole 
day. 

Ruth at length became anxious when 
the evening approached without her be- 
trothed being seen. 

She tormented herself and her mother 
with the most exc^iting conjectures. Is- 
mael had promised to eat dinner with 
them, and Ismael always used to keep 
his word. 

In vain Abraham tried to calm her by 
saying that Icimael was with a person 
who had broken a hmb. Ruth did not 
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listen to his words, but continued to 
weep. 

It was a little past eleven o'clock 
when Ismael at last entered the saloon. 

Ruth ran to meet him with a cry of 
joy and a thousand questions. 

After he had completely calmed her 
excited mind, he was at liberty to salute 
Madame Levitain. 

To all inquiries which Ruth and her 
mother made, he replied by saying, 
'* that he could not leave a patient who 
had been badly injured." 

"Was that the same person that 
Abraham spoke of?" asked Ruth. 

" I do not know of whom Abraham has 
spoken," said Ismael, smiling. 

" 0, I mean the one who fell on the 
Boulevard and broke a limb.'* 

" The very same." 

Ismael turned to Madame Levitain 
and related to her various items of news 
which might interest, as, for example, 

that Editta D was to marry a rich 

Englishman, etc. 

The conversation was thus turned from 
his patient, and soon she was entirely 
forgotten. 

He chatted a little while with the 
ladies, and then bade them good night. 

Ismael went up to the second story, 
where his apartments were situated ; 
but instead of taking his way to his own 
room, he opened Abraham's door, and 
when he found him at home he entered. 

Wrapped in a dressing-gown the youth 
lay upon the sofa reading* At the sight 
of Ismael he flung away the book and 
exclaimed, — 

" At laai ! It was enough to make 
one distracted, the way Ruth performed 
when you did not come home. There is 
something dreadful in having a betrothed; 
but I suppose you love the yoke, else you 
would not have taken it upon yourself 
Well, how is it with the poor mother of 
the child who was hurt ] I have not for 
the whole day been able to think of any* 
thing but her." 



" What would you have done then, if 
you had been in my place 1 '* said Ismael, 
and threw himself into an easy-chair. 
" I am, it is true, a quite yoimg physi- 
cian," continued Ismael ; " but never 
have I been a witness to anything so 
a;frecting as the picture I have to-day 
had before my eyes." 

" Has the young girl injured herself so 
badly that she has died]" asked Abra- 
ham. 

" No, she lives ; and neither was it the 
broken limb which touched me so deeply, 
but it was the sight of the destitution 
into which these beings had fallen, and 
which was enough to bring tears to the 
eyes of the most insensible. When we 
came to their home, it was situated up 
foiu: flights in a garret. It consisted of 
a little square cabin, so small that when 
one stood in the middle of the floor, he 
could reach all four walls. This closet 
had a window, or rather an opening, which 
was placed near the ceiling; the walls 
were without paper, the ceiling black, 
and the door was of unplaned boards. 

" In one comer of this room sat a girl 
of about ten years of age, extremely 
poorly clad. 

"Her large eyes wandered around, 
without fastening themselves on any- 
body or anything. She was blind. 

"In the room was a bed with snow- 
white sheets ; but when we laid the 
yoimg girl upon it, I- discovered that 
they were spread over straw. ; 

"A wooden chair without a Dack, a 
little shrine, and a stool upon whidi 
the child sat, completed the furniture. 

" Tables and the like belonged to those 
articles of luxiuy which had not found 
their way to this attic. 

" I saw immediately that she could not 
remain in this miserable abode, and 
therefore ordered water applications, un- 
til I had time to procure what was 
necessary to splinter the limb. 

" When I came out from the poor be- 
ingS| I ascertained who had charge of 
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the house, after which I managed to get 
a better room for my patient 

" After some difl&culties raised by the 
landlady on the ground of their being so 
extremely reduced, and which I quelled 
by paying her two months' rent, in ad- 
vance, I obtained a large and commodi- 
ous room on the fourth story. 

" The girl was removed there by me 
and my assistant when I returned. 

"When the operation of splintering 
the leg was over, and I had put the girl 
in a light slumber with an opiate, the 
mother said with an eflfort, — 

" * I do not know. Doctor, how I shall 
thank you for what you have done ; but 
I know that I cannot receive your ser- 
vices, because I am not able to remuner- 
ate you for them, and yet — ' 

"She ceased. Upon her pale cheeks 
burned a deep flush. 

*** Madame,' said I, 'regard the little 
that I can now do for your daughter as a 
disposal of fate, and not as anything for 
which you in any manner stand under ob- 
ligation to me. I am amply recompensed 
if as a physician I have succeeded in ac- 
complishing anything for your daughter.* 

"She bowed her head in silent sub- 
mission ; but in the look which she fas- 
tened upon me I read, that she felt 
deeply the pain of being obliged to re- 
ceive material assistance from any one. 

" The daughter's condition was such, 
however, that all consideraftions of pride 
had to yield before the mother's love. ' 

"I went away, to return after an 
hour. 

" That hour I employed in procuring 
myself some information about my 
patient, her mother, and the blind child. 

^'Fiiiin the landlady I learned that 
the moJlior aiul children had arrived in 
Paris mmQ we^ks ago, and had rented a 
room of her in the fourth story. 

"Madame Moulin,, as my patient's 
mother wiia called, had said that she 
expect LHi her husband's arrival in Paris. 

"After some time had elapsed Ma- 



dame Moulin had presented herself to the 
landlady with an appearance which an- 
nounced that some severe blow had 
reached her. She then said that her 
husband had been killed by an accident, 
and that in consequence of it she must 
seek a cheaper abode. 

"The landlady then let them have that 
closet for a low rent. 

" She told me further, that they were so 
destitute that she did not believe they 
had had scarcely anything to eat for the 
last few days. ' This morning she had 
succeeded in procuring them the address 
of a trader from whom they could get 
work, and they had gone out on this 
errand when the accident befell the girl. 

" The story of their poverty, privations, 
and utterly unprotected situation so af- 
fected me, that when I returned to them 
I was pondering how I could assist them, 
without wounding them with my aid. 

" I entered the sick-room. My patient 
slumbered still. 

"Madame Moulin sat leaning against 
her daughter's bed, perfectly motion- 
less. 

" This astonished me. I went forward. 
She did not change position. 

" On the floor, with her head resting in 
Madame Moulin's lap, sat the blind child. 

" * Who is there % Mother, mother, here 
is some stranger ! ' 

" Madame Moulin remained in the same 
position. 

"Alarmed at this, I hastened to her. 
She had fainted. 

" Abraham, the unfortunate woman had 
fainted from lack of food ! " 

Ismael ceased. • 

"That is terrible!" exclaimed Abra- 
ham. "What horror in the conscious- 
ness that one person is ready to die of 
hunger, while others, like me, live in the 
greatest abundance ! I can never get used 
to this unequal division, and therefore I 
often feel disgusted with all the luxury 
that surrounds me, especially when I 
consider that there are so many who 
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Buffer Want Well, Ismael, what did you 
dol" 

"What did I dol Do you need to 
ask that ? Naturally what any one would 
have done in my place, namely, procured 
wine and bread. All this is, however, 
only a momentary help. Something 
more must be done for them. Madame 
Moulin's whole person shows how much 
Bhe suffers from being obliged to ac- 
cept the charity of others. Besides, her 
whole appearance bears witness of a 
superior education, and that she was 
not bom and reared in porerty. One 
can see that she has not only been 
in happier circumstances, « but that she 
belongs to a higher class of society. I 
almost blush over it, that I was the one 
who gave, and she the one who received, 
anything from me." 

Ismael, reached Abraham his hand add- 
ing,— 

" God knows ! Perhaps to-morrow will 
show me how best to serve them." 

The yo\mg men separated. 



The mild rays of the morning sun had 
found their way into Madame Moulin's 
abode. 

They fell caressingly upon the bowed 
head of the pale woman, where she stood 
with her hands clasped in prayer and her 
look towards heaven. 

The sick girl slumbered uneasily. She 
moved her head constantly during her 
sleep with all the restlessness which a 
burning fever can produce. 

While Madame Moulin's lips stammered 
forth a prayer, the door opened, and a 
woman entered with a little tray upon 
which stood a bowL 

" The Doctor ordered me to bring this 
up to Madame," said this person. " It 
is a little bouillon. You must take it, 
IM that you may not become as feeble as 
you were yesterday." 

Madame Moulin thanked the landlady ; 



and when the latter had seen her eat the 
soup, she went away, but at the door 
met Ismael, who came to see the inva- 
lid. 

When he fbund that she was asleep, 
he would not disturb her, but intended 
to wait until she awoke. He therefore 
spoke a moment with Madame Moulin 
about her blind daughter, and then said 
in an indescribably mild voice as he took 
her hand, — 

" There are two classes of people who 
can be said to have claims to an unlimited 
confidence, namely, physicians axid priesU* 
Destiny has so ordered it that I have 
become your daughter's physician. Well 
then, Madame, if I can serve you as such, 
you must show me confidence. Let 
all pride disappear^ and treat me as a 
friend, by telling me what I can do for 
you ! " 

" Save my daughter 1 " replied Madame 
Moulin. 

" That my duty commands me to do, 
if it stands in my po.wer ; but that you 
may be able to support my efforts, you 
must allow me to assist you also in an> 
other way. You are a stranger here ; I 
have resided in France for over three 
years. You are without acquaintances, 
without relations; I have both. Allow 
me now to make use of these latter to 
your advantage." 

"I thank you, Monsieur; and when 
my daughter one day becomes better, I 
shall avail myself of your kindness and 
ask you to procure me pupils in English, 
Italian, and German. Now I am bound 
to her sick-bed, and if you were a woman, 
I should ask you for the present to get 
me some sewing." 

Here they were intemipted by a light 
knock at the door. It was the landlady. 
She had a letter for Madame Moulin, 
which had been left at the door. 

Somewhat surprised, Madame Moulin 
examined the handwriting. It was en- 
tirely unknown to her. 

She turned to the Doctor with an 
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excuse, upon which she broke the seal. 
The envelope contained a note of a thou- 
sand francs, and a letter which ran as 
follows : — 

"A friend of Monsieiu- Moulin's, who 
has learned that his widow is staying in 
Paris, takes the liberty of sending the 
enclosed one thousand francs. He hopes 
soon to make the acquaintance person- 
ally of his departed friend's wife and 
children." 

While Madame Moulin was glancing 
through these lines, Ismael had been re- 
garding the sick girl, who in the delirium 
of fever now and then uttered some in- 
cjoherent words. 

Madame Moulin turned to Ismael, say- 
ing, — - 

" Doctor, do you know this handwrit- 
ing]" 

She handed him the envelope. 

" Not that I can remember," he replied. 

" And you have neither any knowledge 
of what this envelope contains ] " 

^^ No, Madame, I am completely a 
stranger to it,'' said Ismael in a tone 
which proved the truth of his words. 

''Then it is an inexplicable disposition 
of Providence," whispered Madame Mou- 
lin. **0, how could I for an instant dis- 
trust ! I ought to have remembered that 
God never abandons those who trust in 
him." 

Ismael thought, while he quite unob- 
served put the envelope in his pocket, — 

"What a pity that Abraham could 
not see this look of gratitude ? " 

Madame Moulin handed Ismael the 
letter and showed him the bill, with the 
words, — 

"Now, Doctor, God has fwssisted mei 
.until my child becomes better. You can 
-think of us with calmness. How shall I 
be able to show my gratitude for what 
you have already done 1 " 

** By always regarding mie as a friend," 
answered Ismael. 

The sick one just then awoke, and the 
physician's €are now took up Ismael's 



attention. When he was about to go, 
Madame Moulin said to him, — 

" Dare I ask you to tell me the name 
of my daughter's physician ? " 

" He is called Levitain, Madame." 

Madame Moulin grasped him hastily 
by the arm, and gazed at the young Doc- 
tor with a look full of consternation. 

" Levitain 1 " feltered she, with a trem- 
bling voice. 

"My name seems to surprise you, 
Madame; could you by chance know 
any of my family 1 " 

"You are not a Frenchman 1" said 
Madame Moulin. 

" No, I am^ a Swedish Jew, or rather, 
bom in Sweden." 

"As a child I knew a man by the 
name of Jacob Levitain," resumed Ma- 
dame Moulin, with a violent effort to ap- 
pear calm. 

" That was my grandfather." 

" You are thus a son of — " 

" Isaac Levitain," said Ismael. 

Madame Moulin drew a deep breath. 

"Perhaps you know my uncle, Ellas 
Levitain 1 " inquired Ismael. 

" No, Monsieur," replied Madame 
Moulin. 



When Ismael, at dinner-time, entered 
Levitain's saloon, he met Abraham there. 

" Well, how is it with your patient 1 " 
asked the young Jew. 

"I hope the best," answered Ismael. 
" Do you know this handwriting 1 " added 
he, and showed Abraham the envelope 
in which the thousand francs had been 
enclosed. 

"I suspect that it is my own," an- 
swered Abraham, laughing. 

"I am of the same opinion." Ismael 
extended his hand to his cousin. "Thanks, 
Abraham, your good heart never denies 
itself!" 

"Bah 3 what is that to talk abonti 
I throw away upon amusement far larger 
sums without thinking of it. It is not 
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then too much, if I sometimes do a good 
deed with my money. It has now reheved 
a moment's need for two distressed ones, 
without their pride having been wound- 
ed from a feeling of obligation to the 
giver. I can thus with a modicum of 
satisfaction go off hunting with Vicomte 
Saint Brie." 

Ismael continued to attend Gabrielle 
Moulin with the greatest care and in- 
terest. 

It often happened, as she grew better, 
that the young physician spent several 
hours in conversation with her and Ma- 
dame Moulin. 

At every such conversation he was as- 
tonished at the unusual culture which 
both mother and daughter possessed. 

The latter's understanding and early 
ripened intelligence surprised him. 

Gabrielle was only fourteen, and yet 
she had an amount of knowledge that 
few older persons could boast of 

She spoke fluently German, French, 
English, and Italian, was at home in the 
literature of these countries, and pos- 
sessed besides a good knowledge of his- 
tory for her age and sex. 

Her judgment, it is true, still betrayed 
the inexperience which was natural to 
her age. Yet it nevertheless evinced an 
innate discernment. 

She was lively and of an eccentric 
disposition. She appeared somewhat ca- 
pricious, spoiled, and changeable ; but if 
she really was so, or if her vivacity so 
represented her, it is difficult to de- 
cide. 

Sometimes one. would have taken her 
for a proud, domineering child, who had 
been allowed to grow up with an inde- 
pendence' which did not rightly befit 
either her sex or her youth. 

Her whole character was yet so un- 
developed, that one could not with any 
certainty decide what she was or might 
become. 

There was at this time a veil of sorrow 
over her whole being, which more than 



the physical pain seemed to affect her 
mind, 

Gabrielle's person made a deep im- 
pression when one- was with her; but 
this lay entirely in her uncommon qual- 
ities of mind, and not at all in her beauty : 
for, in the first place, she belonged to that 
age when girls for the most part are 
like unripe fruit, as neither features nor 
form are perfected; and, secondly, she 
had a face so irregular, that it could 
never obtain the name of beautiful. 

Her forehead was so high §ind her 
head so large, the nose was somewhat 
too broad and the mouth altogether too 
large; but the dark and varying eyes 
were, on the contrary, of a wonderful 
beauty. 

They shone with fire and flashed with 
animation. They exercised an influence 
at once captivating and commanding over 
those upon whom they were fastened. 

Her hair, of a light chestnut, was cur- 
ly, but, if one can so express it, in so 
disorderly a way, that during her sick- 
ness it resembled a swelling mane. 

When she was animated there was 
something in her features which remind- 
ed of Miraheau. One could not say 
wherein the resemblance lay; but one 
who had either seen the great man him- 
self or any portrait of him was surprised 
at it. 

Often when Ismael, during her con- 
valescence, disputed or discussed any 
subject with Madame Moulin, and Ga- 
brielle joined in the conversation, Isma- 
el's look rested upon her with an expres- 
sion as if he had sought the solution of 
the enigma which her character and 
disposition contained. 

When Ismael, after such an investiga- 
tion, left their abode, he said to himself, — 

" To what will this young girl finally 
develop? Without beauty, without any 
outward charms, if one excepts the eyes, 
she exerts a strange influence upon the 
soul. She, as it were, fetters the interest 
to her person, while she governs the 
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heart. Once a woman, and fully con- 
scious of her powers, she can become 
more dangerous than the most beautiful 
of her sex." 

If GabrieUe really seemed to Ismael a 
wonderful combination of opposite ele- 
ments, then Madame Moulin's whole 
being was, on the contrary, an open book 
upon whose leaves one read the language 
of the pure and rich vxymarCi heart, 
. One felt well in her presence, for the 
life principles she held were grand, her 
judgment apt, her understanding enlight- 
ened, her reasoning often able, always 
sensible, never crooked or false. 

At the side of these uncommon quali- 
ties was a high degree of the soul's good- 
ness and devoutness. 

Over her also rested the shadoW of bit- 
ter sorrows. 

What sources of suffering did she not 
possess? Had she not within a short 
time become a widow, without property, 
without protection or friends, with a 
blind child and one with a broken limb ? 

In spite of all this she displayed so 
much submission, that she could have 
been said to bear suffering with the cour- 
age of a heroine. 

"Time heals all wounds," it is said, 
and time also healed Gabrielle's Hmb. 
The bed was now exchanged for a sofa, 
upon which she rested. She could not 
yet support herself upon the foot. 

When she was thus far upon the road 
of recovery, Ismael prepared her for the 
fact that she would probably be lame for 
the remainder of her life. 

The young girl listened to him with a 
calmness almost bordering on indifference, 
and said in reply, while she gave him her 
hand, — 

"Admitj Doctor, that you thought I 
should be very much chagrined to know 
I was changed into a cripple. You were 
mistaken. I am thankful towards God 
and you that I have not been afflicted 
with a greater misfortune. During the 
whole time I have lain here, it has 



seemed to me that at my recovery I 
should be wedded to a pair of crutches, 
and that thought tormented me. Now 
I escape with only hmping a little." 

She smiled at Ismael. 

It was the first time he saw her smile. 
Ismael became quite astonished, so did 
her coimtenance change. She was actu- 
ally beautiful as she smiled then. 

A couple of days afterwards, Ismael 
said, at one of his visits to Madame 
Moulin, — 

" You desired that I should procure 
you pupils. I have now two, if you will 
accept them." 

"Ah, Monsieur, you give me by this 
an opportunity of working for our sub- 
sistence. I thank you." 

" In that case, Madame, you will per- 
haps allow me to call for you to-morrow 
and conduct you to Marquis de Maill4. 
His wife has two nieces who desire to re- 
ceive instruction in the £nglish and Ital- 
ian languages from some skilful teacher. 
I am well acquainted in the Marquis's' 
house, and have mentioned you as a suit- 
able instructress in these branches." 

In a short tigie after this Madame 
Moulin had begun to give lessons, not 
only at Marquis de Maill^'s, but also in 
other families. Her time was now com- 
pletely occupied, and her income was 
such that she and the children, though 
by great economy, could live from it. 

One day, when Ismael came to his pa- 
tient, he found her all alone. The little 
blind Edith had gone with Madame 
Moulin to take fresh air. 

When Gabrielle saw the Doctor, she 
cried to him, — 

" Monsieur Doctor, I am perfectly wea- 
ried out with lying down. When can I 
attempt to walk ) " 

" ToKiay," said Ismael. 

Gabrielle made a hasty motion as if to 
leave the sofa immediately ; but Ismael 
hastened to her, saying, — 

" I beg of you, no extravagance ! One 
does not bpring up in that way the first 
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time she is allowed to stand upon her 
feet, but waits until the physician assists 
the patient. 

He helped her to rise quite slowly, 
gave her a cane, and supported upon 
this and upon his arm Gabrielle was al- 
lowed to walk once around the room. 

After Gabrielle had jested over the 
fact that she limped quite considerably, 
and Ismael had asked her some questions 
as a physician, he brought her back to 
the sofa with the declaration that she 
could now be considered completely re- 
stored. 

"You have been very, very good to- 
wards us, Doctor," said Gabrielle, "and we 
cannot recompense you for the good-will, 
the friendship, you have shown us." 

" Mademoiselle Moulin, the pleasure I 
have had in your mother's and your ac- 
quaintance has amply rewarded me for 
what I have been able to do," replied 
Ismael, cordially. 

" So much the better if such has been 
the case, which I however do not believe ; 
be assured that I know more than well, 
that our obligation to you is extremely 
great, but it is not worth while to speak 
of it. Gratitude dwells in the heart, 
not upon the lips, and therefore I will 
not talk about it, but quite daringly ap- 
peal to your good-will. I may venture 
to speak to you as a friend may I not 1 " 

With these words Gabrielle smiled. 

A smile upon her lips was very rarely 
seen, and well 'that it was so ; for when 
such lighted up her face, one forgot that 
her nose was too large, her forehead too 
high, and saw only the sunbeams from 
her eyes and the charming expression of 
goodness which was reflected in every 
feature. 

It was also well for Ismael that he 
had offered his heart to the beautiful 
Ruth, otherwise no one could say what 
would have become of it. 

Although his heart was insured, this 
child exercised a great influence upon 
him, and he answered with warmth, — 



" I thank you for so regarding me, 
and I hope always to make myself de- 
serving of being called your friend." 

" That I know, and therefore you will 
surely grant a prayer which I have to 
make to you." 

" If it stands in my power, then be 
assured of it." 

Gabrielle bowed her head with an air 
of obligation and continued, — 

" You, like every one who has learned 
to know my mother, admire her, is it not 
so ] Very well, do you think that I 
could be worthy this mother, if I, quite 
inactive, allowed her to work for me and 
my sister? No, I were an ungrateful 
and heartless child if I allowed that. 
Therefore is my prayer to you, that you 
may assist me to some pupils in musio 
and languages. I have had an edu- 
cation such as few obtain, and now the 
moment has come when, for myself and 
mine, I ought to be able to reap advaU' 
tage from it. My father in his grave 
would not forgive me if I let the whole 
burden of care rest upon his adored 
wife's shoulders. I myself should find 
life detestable, if I as a devouring worm 
consumed the little she earns by her 
toU." 

" Pardon me a question/' interrupted 
Ismael ; " has Madame Moulin never be- 
fore worked for the maintenance of her- 
self and family 1 " 

" No, never. My father would never, 
even after adversity had begun to pursue 
him, hear of the necessity of her working 
for bread. Now, with sorrow in her heart 
over his death, she strives alone to pro- 
vide for her children and shelter them 
from the need from which your kindness 
rescued us. The consciousness that she 
exerts herself for my sake I cannot en- 
dure." 

" But you are very young to begin as 
a teacher." 

" In years, yes ; but, Monsieur, I am 
not young in soul. I beg you to procure 
me a situation in some family.. By this 
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you will bind my gratitude to you for- 
ever." 

Ismael sat a moment and reflected; 
then he rose with the words, — 

" To-morrow you shall have my an- 
swer.'* 

He pressed Gabrielle*s hand and left 
her. 

The next day he returned at the same 
time and again found Gabrielle alone. 

" If you will receive Monsieur Israel- 
ieri's children as pupils, you can be en- 
gaged for their instruction,** said Ismael. 

" Yes, indeed I will,** exclaimed Ga- 
brielle, gladly. 

** In that case you will be taken there 
every morning in a carriage and brought 
back to your home at three o'clock every 
afternoon.'* 

Gabrielle's joy knew no bounds. She 
thanked Ismael with such warmth that 
he saw plainly that he had now ftilfilled 
one of her dearest wishes. 

At Madame Moulin's return home, Ga- 
brielle infoimed her that she had obtained 
pupils, and that she should now assist 
her in their common support. 

Madame Moulin felt touched at her 
daughter's consideration. She gave her 
consent and her blessing to Gabrielle's 
enterprise. 

Some days before Ismael's departure 
from Paris, he introduced Gabrielle to the 
family Israelieri. 

The young girl was received in the 
heartiest manner by all the members of 
the family, and Madame Israelieri, a cul- 
tivated and lovely woman, uttered some 
friendly and flattering words, which at 
once cheered and encouraged Gabrielle. 

The next day the lessons began. 



Late in the evening of the same day 
Ismael and Abraham, who had just re- 
turned from his trip with Vicomte Saint 
Brie, sat in the latter's room and con- 
versed 



"Have you met my father since his 
return from Switzerland?" asked Abra- 
ham. 

" I have only seen him in passing. 
After he had greeted my aunt and said 
to her, *I have travelled in vain,' he 
locked himself up in his room.** 

" Then my mother is undoubtedly very 
sad,*' said Abraham; "for when fathei 
thus withdraws to himself, she suffers. 
There must surely rest over my father's life 
some dreadftil secret, some terrible mem- 
ory, which neither time nor circumstances 
are able to soften. It has often seemed 
to me strange that a man so exemplary, 
so conscientious as he, can be governed 
by such a continual gloominess. I can- 
not remember that I ever saw him 
smile. Never have his features reflected 
an expression of happiness. What can 
it be that has so reacted upon his 
lifer* 

" His father's death,*' affirmed Ismael. 
" With a temperament such as his, the 
terrible end of the old man has been 
sufficient to cast a shadow over his inner 
life." 

" You may be rights and surely it does 
not pay to worry ; I am not able to take 
away his sorrow, and then every investi- 
gation is out of place." 

Abraham shook his beautiful head and 
added jestingly, — 

" What I understand as little as my 
father's sad disposition is how he could 
have had such a volatile, thoughtless son, 
so full of life and gayety as I." 

" It often happens, my dear Abraham, 
that one extreme becomes father of 
another of an entirely opposite nature," 
replied Ismael, smiling. 

For some moments Abraham jested 
over this subject, himself, and his whole 
life, but broke off abruptly when he re- 
marked that his cousin did not listen 
to his words. 

"Monsieur, what is it that you are 
engaged in for meditation ? You have a 
brow as serious as if you were brooding 
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upon something very sorrowful, and yet 
you will before ]ong be the happiest 
among all happy mortals, as you lovers 
express it. Is it the thought of your 
coming felicity that frightens you ? " 

" No, I forgot for the moment myself 
and my happiness, for' a couple of stran- 
gers who interest me." 

"Your parents]" 

" Are they strangers to me 1 " 

" That Iwill not assert," said Abraham, 
laughing. " Well, who can the strangers 
be who have made you foi^et all oth- 
ers?" 

"A mother and a daughter. Now I 
need not say more." 

" Ah ha, my mother and sister." 

" Verily, you are very poor at guessing ; 
are my betrothed and her mother stran- 
gers?" 

" Some poor patient, then 1 " 

"Precisely, and now you comprehend 
who." 

" No, upon my honor, I do not." 

" Have you forgotten Madame Moulin, 
to whom you gave a thousand francs 1 " 

"Ah, now I recollect, the girl who 
broke her limb ? I had actually forgot- 
ten both her and her mother. How do 
you expect me to remember people whom 
I have scarcely seen ] " 

"But to whom you have done a good, 
deed." 

"One reason more to forget them. 
We ought always to forget those to 
whom we do good, otherwise we should 
fall into the ridiculous idea of wishing to 
obtain gratitude in return. Therefore, it 
has now happened that what my heart 
has prompted me to do my head has 
forgotten. Well, how are your proUgies 
getting along ] " 

Abraham stretched himself to his full 
length on the sofa, played with the tas- 
sels of the cushion, and looked as little 
interested as possible. 

" They are well ; but the young girl is 
rendered halt by the broken limb." 

"Halt 1" cried Abraham, and timied his 



head hastily. " Doctor, you ought never 
to have allowed that ; you have thereby 
robbed her of all my sympathy." 

" Had it stood in my power to prevent 
such a misfortune, you can be very sure 
I should have done it." 

" Poor child, I pity her ; but I greatly 
doubt, if after this I should be disposed 
to send her mother any thousand francs. 
A mother who has a lame daughter does 
not awaken my sympathy." 

" To the honor of your heart., I know 
that you are now joking." 

" Who, II" Abraham sprang up from 
the sofa and added in a tone of comical 
earnestness ; " I do not joke at all, for I 
detest persons who come towards me in 
this way, with one foot down and the 
other carried." 

He began to limp over the floor. 

" If they were good as angels, beautiful 
as divinities, and worthy admiration as 
martyrs, yet I cannot help it. I am 
and remain insensible to misfortune, 
beaiity, and goodness, when it limps. 
Well, what was it you were thinking 
about concerning your lame patient ] " 

" It is not worth while to speak of it 
now, since you have expressed your an- 
tipathy to deformed people." 

"0, what does it matter, if I cannot 
bear such monsters; speak out your 
thoughts, I shall listen to them ! If 
they turn upon the young girl, you must 
excuse me, if they appear to me limping. 
Let me hear now how they run ! " Abra- 
ham threw himself again upon the sofa, 
adding, "Are the mother and she still 
so poor ] " 

" No, they have succeeded in getting 
pupils, and thus provide for themselves a 
moderate income. Both are remarkably 
proficient in languages and music." 

" Well, that could not call forth any 
sorrowful reflections." 

"Certainly not; but I thought that 
as I am so soon to leave France, they lose 
the only friend they possess. If any mis- 
fortune should befall them, they have no 
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one to turn to, but wight again be afflict- 
ed with poverty and misery." . 

Some moments of silence ensued ; Is- 
mael waited for Abraham to say some- 
thing. After a little interval Abraham 
burst out into a hearty laugh. 

"And your intention is, that I shall 
take upon myself to be a friend in need 
to the limping gentry 1 '* said he. 

" Not just that, but that you should 
sometimes find out how life shapes itself 
for them. If necessity so requires, you 
could reach them a helping hand, until 
you have had time to inform me of their 
situation." 

" Good j and I get rid of standing in 
any personal relations with them ) " 

"Entirely. You can always, where 
they live, find out how they are getting 
along." 

" In that case, my friend, you have 
my hand upon it that I shall watch over 
your protegees, even if both mother and 
daughter limp in diflferent directions." 

" Have you entirely forgotten your in- 
terest for the mother 1 " resumed Ismael, 
when they had cordially shaken hands. 

" My interest for the old lady^^' repeat- 
ed Abraham, smiling; "have I had suchi" 

*.* Quite certainly ; you insisted that 
you could not forget her mild counte- 
nance." 

" Very possibly I have said something 
of the sort and also thought- it; but the 
truth of the matter is, I cannot now re- 
member at all how she looked. Neither 
is it to be wondered at ; since I left Paris 
I have had so much to think about." 

"Indeed, and what, then]" Ismael 
smiled. 

"For the first, various political mat- 
ters, and then — " 

" You have, according to your habit, 
been in love." 

" Have been and am," exclaimed Abra- 
ham. " You cannot imagine how beauti- 
ful and engaging Lady Saint Brie is. I 
have never seen such a bewitching wo- 
man as she." 



"You said the same iome months 
since of Hagar Israelieri," replied Is- 
mael. 

" May be ; but now I find that Hagaf 
is nothing in comparison with Louise." 

"And the one that you next fall in 
love with will appear to you as a divinity 
in comparison with Lady Saint Brie." 

" Impossible ; for if I increase in that 
way in the degrees of fescination, then to 
what point shall I not finally arrive ] '* 

" To the one where you now are. You 
are not at all more charmed with Lady 
Saint Brie than you were with Hagar ; 
but you have cooled off for the latter and 
measure your present fancy for the for- 
mer with that which you now feel for 
Hagar. In such a comparison the flam- 
ing fire will inevitably shine more than 
the extinguished one. One day this also 
will die out, a new one be kindled, and 
so will it go in a continual ebb and flow, 
until death puts an end to the delusive 
fireworks of the fancy." 

" Do you mean to say that there is 
nothing steady, nothing constant, in our 
feelings]" 

" Yes, in love, but not in fancy ; there 
one image supplants another and effaces 
the former impression. You do not yet 
know, my dear Abraham, what a deep 
feeling means, but you have only been a 
play-ball for your imagination." 

" And I fear that it will always be so," 
said Abraham. "However, I am now 
completely taken by storm with Lady 
Saint Brie." 

"Something which the Vicomte her 
brother does not i^ee with unfavorable 
eyes." 

" Bab ! What reason could he have to 
rejoice at that ] " 

" Elias Levitain's son would not be a 
bad match for his sister." 

" Are you crazy, Ismael ! " exclaimed 
Abraham. " Can you suppose anything 
so absurd as that — " 

" The Vicomte would like to have you 
for a brother-in-law." 
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'^0, no; bat that I should think of 
marrying a Christian girU* 

Ismael regarded Abraham quite awhile; 
then he said in an indifferent tone, — 

" Do you consider that as something 
so unreasonable 1 " 

♦* Yes ; by the God of my fathers, to me 
it seems not only unreasonable but abso- 
lutely impossible. How could I so forget 
myself and the respect for my Jewish 
birth, — I who from my most tender child- 
hood have been taught to revere it and 
my father's foithi" 

" That have I also learned,'* said Isma- 
el, seriously ; " but I do not rightly un- 
derstand your intolerance, which cannot 
be reconciled to seeing others worship 
God in a manner different from ours. If 
I had become attached to a Christian girl, 
then I would have asked her to become 
my wife, fully assured that I should not 
in this have broken the respect for my 
faith." 

" Could you, a Levitain, so forget your- 
self]" 

" Abraham, you, a Levitain, took part 
in the struggles in the barricades during 
the days of the Revolution, and yet we 
have in our family heard it preached from 
childhood, Hhat we must not shed the 
blood of our fellow-beings.* Through love, 
enlightenment, and submission should 
Levitain's sons serve their brothers. That 
have our fathers and forefathers imprint- 
ed in our minds. Through these teach- 
ings have such men as Jacob Levitain 
existed ; and yet, in spite of all this, you 
participated in the street strifes." 

" True ; but I have done it to promote 
the great cause of humanity and liberty." 

"Very well, if you, when liberty is 
concerned, take -part in the contest which 
is fought for the Christians, then you 
make their cause your own and them 
your brothers." 

" Certainly, we are all children of the 
same Father ; and when it is a question of 
the aim towards which we all strive, then 
we find none but brothers." 



" But to the individuals of the same 
people whose rights you have fought for 
with life and blood you close your doors 
and regard it as a crime to form any 
nearer connection with any of them. Ad* 
mit that there is a great contradiction in 
this." 

" That I willingly concede ; but even 
if my reason should rise up against these 
intolerant ideas, my heart bids me remain 
faithful to them. They have been incul- 
cated by my father, and if I infringed 
them I should wound him." 

" Most true, and I desire with all my 
soul that you may be able to retain 
them, in the case they make you happy. 
That they have been imparted to you by 
your father, is yet no proof of their im- 
mutability. You have not in all things 
followed the principles he holds. Or do 
you believe that he would have approved 
of your participatipn in the July struggles, 
if he had known itl" 

** I do not believe it, and yet I could 
not have acted otherwise," said Abraham. 
"I should have been a poor patriot, a 
youth without interest for France and 
liberty, had I with crossed 'arms seen 
how others sacrificed themselves for their 
country's welfare, without trying tq, help 
them." 

"To %hich. did you then pay the 
highest tribute, your own or your fa- 
ther's conviction]" 

" My own, because I considered it to 
be the most correct and most in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the time." 

"In that case the day may come^ 
when the idea of culture will banish in-- 
tolerance, and when you will be forced 
to sacrifice the latter for the former. I 
respect every one who holds his own and 
his father's' religious belief sacred ; but I 
lightly esteem want of forbearance to- 
wards others. The time of intolerance 
is past. Civilization and culture enjoins 
that each and all freely and without in- 
terference ftx>m others shall worship God 
in the manner most in accordance with 
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their inner convictions. To condemn, 
persecute, or despise any one for hia faith 
is to go back, not to advance on the road 
of enlightenment. What does it signify, 
before God, if we are called Christians, 
Jews, or Mohammedans, if we only have 
the Highest always in our thoughts, and 
endeavor so to act that we do not make 
ourselves unworthy his goodness 1 " 

" What you now say sounds like cen- 
sure of my father." 

" Not censure, but disapproval of his 
fanaticism. We younger ones ought to 
take care not to fall into the same fault. 
Jacob Levitain was one of the most 
warm-hearted of Jews ; he loved his peo- 
ple with all his soul j but he was never- 
theless a humane and enlightened man. 
All that my father has told me of him, 
all the writings I have read which have 
been found after him, all his letters, 
show that before his mental vision stood 
the beautiful and exalted thought, one 
Gody one faith, and one peopleJ^ 

With these words, Ismael bade Abra- 
ham good night, and left the youth ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

Hard thinking did not belong however 
to Abraham's disposition. After some 
moments he banished all serious thoughts 
and exclaimed to himself, — 

" Mutual love between all nfen ought 
in fact tx) be life's motto. Ismael is right, 
culture and intolerance do not thrive to- 
gether. One is clear and light as the 
firmament of heaven, the other dark and 
gloomy as the night of a prison ; there- 
fore live freedom in thouglU, conviction, 
and religiotui belief; without this there 
is no happiness to be found on earth ! " 



The following morning when Elias 
with his family had held the usual 
morning prayers, he called his son in to 
him. 

" Do you know a yoiing artist by the 
name of De Ville ) " asked Elias. 



Over Abraham's face spread a darl 
flush as he answered in the affirmative. 

"When and where did you become 
acquainted with himi" continued the 
father. 

" During the struggle at one of the bar- 
ricades in July," answered Abraham, with 
a steady voice and regained self-posses- 
sion. 

"My son has thus participated in 
these strifes ] It was actually true that 
you fought with the rebels against the 
monarch of France and helped to expel 
him from his father's throne 1 You have 
shed the blood of fellow-beings who have 
never trespassed against you." 

" Father," said Abraham with spirit, 
" not so should you speak, but you must 
see my actions in the right light. Your 
son has risked his life to defend the lib- 
erty of France. This latter must siguify 
more than a perjured monarch's personal 
interest. I have fought for liberty and 
against despotism."^ 

"And forgotten the doctrines I have 
tried to implant in your soul." 

"No; but when you taught me to 
love the good and the noble, then you 
also taught me to place human rights 
and the people's interests highest of all. 
My duty towards the French nation is to 
work for its welfare, to defend it when 
violence and disaster threaten. This 
duty, becomes incumbent upon every 
French Jew in the moment that he re- 
ceives the same rights as the sons of the 
country." 

" Fine words to cover an unruly spirit 
of revolt. What the French have done 
for us was only the fulfilment of a long- 
neglected and spumed duty. It was 
something which their* own interest 
demanded ; but that does not oblige us 
to adopt their faults and crimes or par- 
ticipate in them." 

" I do not comprehend your meaning, 
my father." 

"You shall soon do it. The French 
nation is wild and excitable. I have 
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seen this people in a time of great com- 
motion. I have been an eye-witness to 
all the cruelty and all the baseness which 
it allows itself when it is in possession of 
unlimited freedom and can follow its evil 
passions. Liberty is not for a people who 
do not know how to use, but only to 
abuse it. To keep them &om ravaging 
and destroying each other, it is required 
that they be governed with a strong hand 
and held under the monarch's sceptre. T 
therefore regret deeply that my son has 
80 poorly comprehended his position, that 
he has degraded himself to make com- 
mon cause with an unruly mob and con- 
sidered it a duty to soil his hands in 
blood. I had hoped that no one of the 
Levitain family would have it upon his 
conscience that he had been an unfaithful 
subject and a murderous person." 

" Is one imfaithful because he abhors 
oppression]" replied Abraham. "No, 
father, the king who has broken the 
oaths he swore to the nation has no 
faithfulness to claim, either of the nation 
or of individuals. We have then the 
right with sword in hand to reconquer 
what a treacherous prince would have 
robbed from a whole people." 

" Do you actually consider a reflectory 
mob's contempt for order and peace as 
desire for liberty in a higher sense ] To 
me it seems an attack against the true 
and right. Besides, how is it possible that 
these people, who worship a God dripping 
with blood can do other than love blood 
themselves ] But I had expected some- 
thing different from a noble and high- 
minded Jew." 

" Father, are you now just toward the 
Christians 1 To my mind there is some- 
thing infinitely mild, reconciling, beauti- 
ful, and poetical in their teachings." 

" Something reconciling in doctrines in 
whose name they have murdered, pil- 
laged, and burned ! What is that love 
and clemency worth which lies only in 
words, when the Christians in honor of 
their God have persecuted, cursed^ and| 



ravaged 1 Do you think a religion whose 
servants allow themselves so many crimes 
and enormities can be called beautiful 
and poetical ] " 

" Yes, I not only think, but I feel that 
it is so. If we speak of cruelties perpe- 
trated by the servants of religion, then, 
father, have we also much with which to 
reproach our priests. It was those who 
had Christ crucified." Abraham seized 
his father's hand and added : "You 
do not love the Christians, you abhor to 
be in familiar contact with them, you 
do not allow any of them to enter your 
house. I cannot blame you for this 
course of action, I dare not even dis- 
approve of it; but my heart cannot 
share this aversion. I cannot in my 
heart distinguish between a Jew and a 
Christian ; to me it is as if we were all 
Frenchmen and brothers. We of the 
Jewish people possess, however, one ad- 
vantage, namely, that in our prayers we 
address ourselves directly to God, and 
need not think upon another link be- 
tween him and us. He is one, and we 
adore him as a Father ; while the Chris- 
tians worship him as a Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. But is this a reason why we 
should not love them] No, father, we who 
revere our fathers' faith so highly ought 
to respect others who do the same." 

Abraham became silent, almost fright- 
ened at his own bold words. A pause 
succeeded, during which Elias's dark eyes 
rested upon his son. At last he said, — 

" So your love for the Jews is then no 
stronger than that which you entertain 
for the Christians 1 That is a bitter dis- 
covery for your father." 

" It cannot be bitter, father, for you to 
know that your son's heart contains 
neither hatred nor ill-will to his country- 
vien. That this feeling of universal love 
has no paralyzing effect upon my warm 
devotion to those of our own faith, that, 
father, you ought to perceive. I hold the 
French people dear, but Israel's dearer 
stilL Ail can I forget, but never the 
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reverence for my fiuth or the love for my 
brethren." 

" So you say now ; but some day the 
familiar contact with the Christians will 
make you an apostate. I have seen men 
richer and better endowed than you, who 
have abjured their faith and gone over to 
Christianity, because their convictions, by 
associating with those who were not Jews, 
have become changed." 

" But these did not bear the name of 
Levitain," replied Abraham, proudly. 

Here they were interrupted by Ruth, 
who knocked at the door. She had 
something particular to say to her father. 

Years were to pass before father and 
son should again take up this conversation, 
and then it was to be under quite diflfer- 
ent circumstances. 

After that day Elias seemed more 
taciturn than ever. 

It was hard for him to become recon- 
ciled to his son's tolerant ideas, and he 
could not understand how Abraham, 
educated hy Am, could adopt them. 

Elias forgot that he had himself grown 
up quite the opposite of what his father 
had wished to make him. 



Somewhat over two years had elapsed 
since Ismael carried away Euth from the 
paternal home, and with his young wife 
turned his course towards Sweden. 

It was spring, and the gay, volatile, 
and sauntering Paris filled all promenades 
to rejoice over the beautiful season or to 
admire and be admired. 

The industrious, the busy Paris strove 
untiringly as ever. To this class it was 
indifferent whether it was autumn or 
spring, summer or winter. 

These slaves of toil gave themselves 
no time to leave their occupations, to 
allow themselves to be charmed and infat- 
uated by the smiling hopes of spring or 
the blooming promises of summer. 

Hotel Levitain tod stood for a whole 



year abandoned by its owner, who with 
his wife had spent this time in travel. 

The May 8\m had with its splendor 
beamed over Paris, and now inclined its 
golden orb towards the west. 

It bade farewell to the city of follies 
and industiy. 

Its last beams illumined the church 
spires of Paris, when a young man came 
out of the Levitain palace. 

With a light step he took his way to 
Rue de TEcole de Medicine, where he 
went into a house whose exterior had 
nothing prominent, but was like a thou- 
sand other houses in Paris. 
. Arriving at the first floor, he rang. 
A young girl opened the door. At the 
sight of him, she exclaimed, — 

" How long you have delayed this even- 
ing ! I had already taken it for granted 
that you would miss your lesson." 

"Have I ever done soT' asked Abm^ 
ham Levitieiin, taking the young girl's 
hand, " You know more than well that 
the lesson hours are altogether too pre- 
cious for me to neglect any of them." 

"Do I know all thati" asked the 
young girl, laughing. 

She drew away her hand, and opened 
the door of a large, light room, where an 
elderly lady sat sewing. 

On the floor at her feet a girl of twelve 
years had taken her place. 

" Welcome ! " said the older lady in a 
friendly voice, and looked up from her 
work. She nodded familiarly to Abraham. 

The child turned her head, and cried 
quite gladly, — 

" It was real good that you came, dear 
Abraham. Gabrielle has been worried, 
for she believed you would not be here." 

" Do not believe her ! " exclaimed Ga- 
brielle, and began to arrange the books 
on the round lesson-table. Edith is only 
joking, that I can assure you," added 
she. 

When the yotmg girl walked across the 
floor, her gait had that peculiar roUing 
which attends every lame person, and yet 
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Abraham followed her with a look which 
-expressed anything but aversion for this 
defect. 

We must, in accordance with truth, ac- 
knowledge that Gabrielle's halt was less 
shocking than with most others. Proba- 
bly for the reason that she did not make 
the slightest effort to conceal that she 
was afflicted with such a deformity, and 
moved about perfectly imrestrained* 

Gabrielle Moulin was now over sixteen 
years of age. She had thus left child- 
hood and entered upon the ' years of 
youth. 

Her features had still something un- 
developed and inharmonious. 

At the first glance, Gabrielle seemed 
homely. It seemed as if one part of her 
face did not at all fit with the other ; but 
if you met her beaming eyes, and she at 
the same time smiled, then l^^r expres- 
sion had' something magical. You forgot 
the large mouth, the broad nose, and the 
stubbornly frizzly, perversely curling 
hair, which evidently opposed every at- 
tempt to bring it into an orderly condi- 
tion. You forgot that she limped ; and 
only remembered those eyes, which 
charmed with their lustre. 

Gabrielle's complexion was not com- 
posed of roses and lilies, but had that 
pale tint, which is usual with pure bru- 
nettes. It was not at all in agreement 
with her light brown hair. 

But let us return to what took place 
between Abraham and the members of 
the Moulin family. 

"Why should I not believe Edith 1'* 
asked Abraham. "If I ask Madame 
Moulin, your sister will decidedly be in 
the right." 

" That I was uneasy, lest you should 
be absent 1" Gabrielle looked 'proudly 
upon the young man. 

" You are truly an impardonable ego- 
tist.'' 

** If you were not uneasy, my child, 
then you were at least entirely out of 
humor/' observed Madame Moidin. 



" Will you also Contradict your moth- 
er's, words ] " said Abraham, laughing. 

Madame Moulin smiled at her daugh- 
ter, who shook her curly head and said, — 

" Will you know from whence my bad 
humor comes 1 " Gabrielle looked at the 
young man. ^ 

"Because you felt bad at not seeing 
me," said Abraham, banteringly. 

"I feel bad over thati Ah, Mon- 
sieur, now you let your imagination en- 
tirely fly away with your reason ; other- 
wise this ought to have told you that 
my inquietude had other causes." 

" What were they, if I may ask 1 " 

" First that you would lose your les- 
son, and secondly that I should miss 
playing the new duet. You are in the 
main a very dull scholar, and pretty hard 
to teach* You have read Italian for me 
a whole year, and yet you know almost 
nothing. I have no honor of you at all. 
Besides, you know how anxious I am of 
every opportunity to practise in music. 
I intend in time to become artiste on the 
piano, as you know.*' 

" yes, I know that you intend to be- 
come everything, but womanly," said 
Abraham, sighing. 

Gabrielle blushed deeply; she meas- 
ured Abraham from head to foot with a 
look as if she wanted to see thoroughly 
how he looked in the utterance of such 
words. 

Madame Moulin'd eyeB rested upon 
the two young people. It seemed as if 
she observed with interest the effect of 
what Abraham had said. 

" Please let us begin our lessons ! " 
said Gabrielle, coldly, after having regard- 
ed Abraham. " We have already talked 
away too much time." She took her seat. 

Abraham saw that she was angry. 

He repented immediately the rash 
words, and approached her, saying, — 

" Forgive me ; what I said was precip- 
itate, and contained only a jest. You 
know very well, Gabrielle — ^" 

" That we begin with the explanation 
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of Tasso," interrupted the young girl ab- 
ruptly. 

Now it was absolutely impossible for 
Abraham to obey. He seized Gabrielle's 
hand, which she quite reluctantly allowed 
him to possess himself of, and prayed, — 

" Do not be angry, I teseech you. It 
would make me inconsolable." 

Gabrielle drew away her hand and 
turned from him. 

Abraham sprang forward to Madame 
Moulin, and said in a tone which betrayed 
how troubled he was, — 

"Madame, persuade Gabrielle to par- 
don me my inconsiderate utterance ! I 
shall never excuse myself for having spo- 
ken the stupid words." 

" Mon cheTj you do not need my medi- 
ation," assured Madame Moulin. "Ga- 
brielle cannot possibly be angry with 
you for a jest, which she has herself 
called forth by her constant little squab- 
bles, which she has made a custom be- 
tween you. My daughter, you will now 
give Abraham .your hand in reconcUia- 
tion, will you not ? " 

Gabrielle continued motionless. She 
sat with averted head. 

" I cannot, mamma," answered she. 

" And what hinders you ? " 

" The feeling of resentment which fills 
my heart toward Abraham." 

"And over what are you especially 
provoked % " 

"Over the offence his words contained." 

" No, my child, now you are in error 
yourself; for what Abraham said did not 
comprise any such thing, but only a sharp 
jest, corresponding to yours over his slow 
progress." 

" It is the truth, that Abraham has not 
made the progress he ought to have made 
in so long a time.'* 

" That I oppose," said Madame Mou- 
lin ; " and the proof that it is not so is 
that Abraham did not feel offended at 
your accusation. We generally experi- 
ence the greatest resentment when we 
feel ourselves hit by the truth." 



" Mamma," exclaimed Gabrielle, start-: 
ing up from her chair. 

" Madame, I assure you that I had no 
meaning at all in what I said. My words 
consequently cannot contain a truth," 
burst out Abraham. 

** It may be, that you did not mean 
them; but that does not prevent them 
from being true," said Madame Moulin, 
T^ith gentle earnestness. 

"Mamma, do you then mean to say 
that I am not womanly ? " 

Gabrielle threw her arms round her 
mother. 

" Do you not find yourself, my child, 
that there is in you a peculiar disposi- 
tion to leave the purely feminine sphere ? 
Your independence, your taste, your fen- 
cy, and your whole occupation has, the 
older you have become, assumed a more 
and more* masculine character. Think 
of it, and you must agree thSt I am 
right." 

" Why have you never before said this 
to me 1 " asked Gabrielle. 

" Because, when one desires to correct 
a fault of that kind, one must wait for a 
moment, when it, as it were, meets the 
eye of the one who suffers from it. Just 
such a moment is this. Abraham's words 
have struck you and held before your 
eyes what you previously would not 
see." 

Madame Moulin patted her daughter's 
cheek, down which rolled a flood of tears. 

Abraham was fully as agitated. Per- 
fectly beside himself with despair at see- 
ing Gabrielle weep, he exclaimed, — 

"Never shall I forgive myself for 
having been the cause of making Gabri- 
elle shed tears." 

At these words Gabrielle turned her 
tear-dreiiched face towards him and said 
with a friendly smile, reaching him her 
hand, — 

" Abraham, do not fe'el troubled. You 
have done me a great service, for through 
you I have now learned to know one of 
my greatest faults." 
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She ptit her arms around her mother's 
neck and added, — 

" I know it is impossible for me to 
become like you, my mother; but I 
know just as well that I shall never 
become unworthy of you. This your 
daughter would be, in the case she de- 
nied her quality of womanhood. How 
often have you not said, 'Only the ig- 
norant and unenlightened strive against, 
the aim of Providence in their existence, 
the cultured seek only to fulfil it.* And, 
therefore, farewell all that is not wo- 
manly." 

She pressed a kiss upon her mother's 
lips, rose hastily, and was at the next 
moment with Abraham at the lesson- 
table. 

Edith had the, whole time sat silent. 
When Abraham began to read Tasso, she 
leaned her head against her mother's 
knee and said, while she sought for one 
of her hands, — 

" When you speak, it is as if the words 
engraved themselves in my heart, and I 
cannot forget afterwards what you have 
said. Ah, my mother, how I love you ! " 

Madame Moulin caressed the child and 
fastened upon her a look full of inde- 
scribable tenderness and compassion. 

The lessons did not go on very well 
that evening. 

Abraham was absent and inattentive. 
At last Gabrielle became a. little impa- 
tient and declared it would be best not 
to read any mor.e that day, bftt take 
double time the next lesson .instead. 

The young man was much pleased 
with this, and they left the book for the 
music. But even this did not go as 
usual. 

Abraham's violin had not the clear 
tone which at other times distinguished 
it, and Gabrielle's accompaniment upon 
the piano was played so poorly, that 
Abraham in his turn proposed that the 
practice should be postponed until the 
following evening. 

When he had chatted for a moment 



with Madame Moulin, played with Edithj 
and thrown now and then a searching 
look upon Gabrielle, who sat still and 
worked, he took his leave. 

The little scene which his words had 
called up had put out of tune not only 
him, but also the joyous and sprightly 
Gabrielle. 



The following morning, when Gabrielle 
started to go to Israelieri's, Abraham 
waited for her outside the door. 

When the young girl saw him, she put 
on a displeased look and said, — * 

"What, moti cher, have I not once 
declared that I do not wish you to wait 
for me in this way and follow me 1 And 
yet I find you here." 

"Gabrielle, I broke your command, 
because I wanted to persuade myself 
that you were not angry with me. The 
whole night has the thought that you 
had reason to be offended tormented 
me." 

"Ah, well, did I not tell you yester- 
day that you had done me a service, 
when you so fearlessly threw the truth 
in my face ] You will perhaps to-day 
have me thank you for it." 

Gabrielle looked at him with a mock- 
ing expression. 

**You are bitter, Gabrielle, and yet 
you ought to see that I am deeply troub- 
led.'* 

" You ? Well, then I have got to look 
at you closer. " 

She looked at him with a sarcastic 
mien. 

" You ridicule me when I suffer." 

" Do you suffer ] Has any misfortune 
happened to you ] " 

"Is it not a misfortune to fear that 
I have perhaps by my rashness in speech 
forfeited your affection ? " 

"See, there you are again! Do you 
then believe that my friendship is such 
a weather-vane, that it is dependent upon 
my humor 1 Truly, you are so childish 
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that you would tire out an angel, much 
more me, who am neither an angel nor a 
Woman, aocording to your theory. If 
you wish me to become real angry, then 
continue to talk about your sorrow, your 
repentance, and your anxiety, etc." 

''You are not in the least offended 
with me 1" 

"No ! And now farewell. I expect 
you this evening," said Gabrielle, and 
noddod to him. 

Abraham looked at her, and then he 
also bade her adieu. 

During the course of some weeks Ga- 
brielle was mildness and cordiality itself. 
She did not get irritated or dispute with 
Abraham, but treated him as the sweetest 
of sisters would have treated a brother. 

Their merry banter had as enlivenin^^ 
an effect upon Madame Moulin and the 
blind girl as the rays of the spring sun 
upon the earth. 

Peace, happiness, and concord seemed 
actually for the moment to abide within 
the little family, whose members with 
glad and thankful hearts worked for 
their own support 

But quite suddenly, after the lapse of 
a couple of months, Gabrielle changed 
her behavior toward Abraham. She be- 
came variable and capricious, and did all 
that she could to torment him. 

Madame Moulin had never seen her 
daughter act in this way towards any 
one. This occasioned her to represent 
to Gabrielle the wrong of such behavior 
towards a person who upon all occasions 
showed himself to be a true friend. 

At every such remonstrance Gabrielle 
wept, but when Abraham became visi- 
ble her manner was the same. 

If Abmham seemed joyous, then Ga- 
brielle became sullen. If he was sad, 
then she laughed and bantered him. Did 
he wish for music, then she did not. If 
he read aloud, then she wanted to have 
music. In a word, she always had wishes 
contrary to those which he expressed. 

Madame Moulin saw that Abraham in 



the beginning actually suffered firom the 
manner in which Gabrielle treated him. 
He did all he could to induce her to act 
differently ; but when several weeks 
passed without his efforts being rewarded 
with success, he seemed at last to desist 
from them. 

Now he also became different towards 
her. 

He, who had formerly sought to read 
her eyes, to guess what she desired, did 
not at all occupy himself with Gabrielle 
when he remained after the lesson. 

He read regularly during his hours, 
played some duets with her every even- 
ing, but without any words being ex- 
changed between them save those which 
ifevQ indispensable. 

Between times Abraham conversed with 
Madame Moulin. Then Gabrielle often 
sat bent over her work and listened to 
the speakers, who both displayed re- 
markable powers of mind. 

It actually seemed, when autumn had 
driven the summer to flight, that Abra- 
ham's interest and friendship for Gabri- 
elle had fled also. 

What impression Abraham's coldness 
made upon Gabrielle is hard to say, for 
she showed a complete indifference for 
all that concerned him. 

She could no longer develop her capri- 
ciousness, nor contradict or plague him, 
for he had .placed himself beyond the 
reach of her attacks. 



One unusually beautifrd autumn day. 
Marquis de Maill6 had called for Madame 
Moulin and Edith to take them to a 
distinguished occulist, who was to examine 
the latter's eyes. 

Gabrielle was as usual at Israelieri's. 

When Gabrielle left home, she had 
felt a little indisposed and suffered ftorxi 
headache, but did not say a word about 
it to her mother, because she thought it 
would be better later in the day. 
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After she had read half an hour with 
her pupils, she was obliged however to 
leave them and return home. 

Her mother and Edith had not yet 
come back, and Gabrielle lay upon the 
sofa, a prey to the most violent pains in 
the head. 

After the lapse of an hour the bell 
rang. With great effort Gabrielle rose to 
open the door. 

At the same moment that the door 
flew back, there was a rushing in the 
ears of the young girl, and all around 
her was enveloped in darkness. She 
hastily grasped one of the door-posts, to 
save herself from falling. 

"Gabrielle, what has happened, what 
is the matter 1 " asked an agitated voice, 
and some one caught hold of her and 
supported her. 

Gabrielle was not able to answer. She 
felt that some one carried her in and laid 
her down upon the sofa; but she did 
not possess power to move a finger. 

" In Heaven's name, dear Gabrielle, 
speak ! '* implored Abraham, and bathed 
her temples with water. 

The swoon only lasted a few seconds, 
and she opened her eyes. 

Leaning over her stood Abraham, pale 
as death. 

After she had drank a few. drops of 
water Gabrielle felt better. 

Abraham stormed her with a thousand 
questions, full of anxiety, and wanted to 
hasten after a doctor. 

Gabrielle declared, that she had for a 
long time suffered from a headache, and 
Uiat she shoidd get well without a doc- 
tor, if she kept herself at home for a 
couple of days. 

Abraham was not quieted by this as- 
surance, but said, — 

" You are sick, and I shall go and find 
your mother." 

"She will be home directly," said 
Gabrielle ; " and I beg you, AbraJiam, do 
not make me weary with your childish 
anxiety. Ah, I have been sufficiently 



sorrowful for a long time, without need- 
ing any addition." 

"And over what has Gabrielle been 
troubled?" 

" That I cannot say.'' 

Gabrielle leaned her head against the 
cushion. Something like tears glinmiered 
in her eyes. 

Abraham sat silent a moment; then 
he resumed, — 

" You h6.ve thus no longer any confi- 
dence in me. Is it actually true, that 
Gabrielle has not an atom of affection 
left for her former friend 1 " 

"Who has said that 1" 

"Your behavior during these last 
months. How much suffering has it not 
cost me to know that your friendship 
was ended.'' 

GabrieUe did not reply, but hid her 
face in the cushion and wept. 

"Gabrielle, why do you weepi 0, 
speak, I beseech you ! The anguish in 
which your tears put me is terrible. 
Are you worse 1 " 

" No," whispered Gabrielle. 

"Then why do you cry] Have I 
grieved you? If so, God knows it has 
not been my intention. You do not 
imagine, how above all else on earth I 
hold you dear." 

"Above all else, said you?" Gabrielle 
lifted her head from the cushion and 
looked at him. "There was a time 
when I believed that, and then all was 
bright and joyous around me ; but now, 
now I know that it is not so." 

Gabrielle again began to weep. 

" You know that it is not so ] Who 
then should I love more deeply and sin- 
cerely than youl No one. Could it 
even be possible to place any one in my 
heart higher than youl No! You do 
not know your own power, when you 
speak thus." 

"Abraham must certainly love his 
future bride, Hagar Israelieri, more than 
me. That is no more than natural 
But that is not what troubled me ; it is 
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that you have not had confidence in me. 
Once, it is now over a year since, you 
said, *Gabrielle, you are my best, my 
dearest friend, and with you I can never 
have any secret/ You did not speak the 
truth when you gave me such an assur- 
ance, for you have concealed your love 
for Hagar. Your friendship was only an 
empty word." 

" Have you finished, Gabrielle 1 " asked 
Abraham. 

"Yes, and now you know why I can 
no longer be like myself towards you, 
you who have ceased to be my brother, 
my friend." 

"You are right, Gabrielle; my friend- 
ship was an empty word, because I love 
you with a warm and sacred love — " ' 

The professions, exchange of feelings,, 
tears and smiles, which followed upon 
these words, every one knows who has 
loved and been loved. It is superfluous 
to talk about it. 

When Madame Moulin returned, all 
misunderstanding was explained. Abra- 
ham then knew that Gabrielle held him 
very, very dear; further, that Hagar 
Israelieri had made Gabrielle the con- 
fession that Abraham had fancied her, 
etc. 

Although the young girFs soul, after 
this exchange of confidence, was illumined 
with pure sunlight, this could not pre- 
vent her from being taken ill with a 
violent cold, which kept her confined to 
her bed for a couple of weeks. 

The anxiety which Abraham during 
this time endured revealed to him fully 
how precious Gabrielle was to his life 
and happiness. 



The fall was far advanced when Elias 
Levitain returned from his long journey 
to the South. 

A few days after his father^s return 
home, Abraham called upon Madame 
Moulin and found her alone at home. 



" Is Gabrielle sick ? " asked Abraham, 
anxiously. 

"No, but I have sent her away to 
have an opportunity to speak with you," 
said Madame Moulin. " Do you love my 
daughter]" 

" Yes, Madame, with all my soul." 

"Gabrielle has confided that to me; 
but, Abraham, have you reflected, that 
she is a Christian and you a Jew ?^ 

" Should you, Madame, so enlightened 
and free from prejudice, attach any im- 
portance to that ? " 

"I should not, but your father cer- 
tainly would. Although I am myself 
warmly devoted to the Christian faith, 
I have learned, being brought up under 
the Eevolution, that human beings in a 
religious sense also become so emancipa- 
ted by enlightenment, that God's image 
in every free conscience beams with lib- 
erti/s own light. Truth and righteousness 
stream down from God over the whole 
earth, independent of the manner in 
which we worship the Supreme Being. 
I thus respect every one's convictions 
and appreciate merit « where I find it. 
But it is not so with your father. The 
same Revolution which made me charita- 
ble in judging of religious differences, 
has made him intolerant. He will never 
give his consent to a union between his 
son and a Christian girl." 

Madame Moulin ceased. 

There are words which have that eflTect, 
that they instantly plunge us from the 
most delightful hopes to the bitterest of 
realities. 

Abraham had, during the two years 
he had known and loved Gabrielle with 
the usual thoughtlessness of youth, aban- 
doned himself to his feelings, without re- 
flecting upon the future. 

Madame Moulin's mild and earnest 
words had at once awakened him from the 
beautiful and transporting dream. Their 
effect was stunning. He sat a long time 
motionless. The whole truth of what 
she said stood revealed before his soul. 
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He realized now that his father would 
regard an alliance between his son and a 
Christian girl as a sin against their fa- 
thers' God and faith. 

Finally, after remaining a long while 
silent, he said, — 

" Madame, you have judged my father 
very correctly. It will be hard for him 
to approve my love for Gabrielle." 

" In that case, Abraham, you and per- 
haps I also have much to reproach our- 
selves with. I have thoughtlessly allowed 
you to associate and be in daily contact 
with Gabrielle, but I did nc^ think that 
my homely and crippled daughter could 
excite love. You, on your side, have done 
wrong in speaking the language of love 
to the one on whom you knew your fa- 
ther would never consent to bestow it. 
What now becomes Gabrielle's fate ? Her 
heart has become bound to you, and all' 
her beautiful hopes, and now an insur- 
mountable barrier rises between you. 
You undoubtedly perceive that you and 
Gabrielle must separate." 

" Impossible, Madame ; ask my life, 
my heart's blood, but do not^ ask that 
I shall cease to see Gabrielle. You can- 
not be so cruel.'' 

" I must. A love without a future 
must not continue. The only way to 
destroy it is by separation." 

" And do you believe that any separa- 
tion in the world can make me forget 
Gabrielle r' 

" It will at least be easier than if you 
daily see each other. I know from ex- 
perience, that when hope no longer flat- 
ters our feelings, 'the latter fade and 
change into a great memwry. Besides, 
Abraham, it is my desire that you cease 
your visits." 

" Have compassion upon me ! I shall 
go to my father, I shall tell him koto I 
love Gabrielle, that my life, my happiness, 
and all my future welfare depends upon 
being allowed to call her my wife. I 
shall beg my happiness of him, and he 
will not be able to refuse it. Give me 



only a few days. It is more than life I 
ask of you, it is my whole future." 

" And if your father does not listen to 
your prayers ] " 

" Then, Madame, I shall go awaywith- 
out ever returning, if you so demand. 
Give me only a week, one single week ! " 

There lay in Abraham's look so much 
pain and despairing anguish, that Ma- 
dame Moulin became moved by it. She 
bent down while her lips touched his 
brow. 

" Then be it so, my son ! " said she. 
"I shall not be the one who in any sense 
works against your felicity. God grant 
that I can promote it ! " 

Abraham kissed her hand with emotion. 

Shortly after he walked away with 
slow an(l heavy steps from Rue de I'Ecole 
de MM^cine. 

Glad and happy as the thoughtless 
hope had he left his home, gloomy and 
sorrowful as the pale reality did he re- 
turn there. 



The following morning, as usual, were 
prayers held in the old drawing-room. 

Abraham had determined, after the re- 
ligious exercises, to solicit an interview 
with his father and tell him all. 

While Elias with his clear, deep, and 
earnest voice read the usual prayers, his 
son regarded him, and Abraham's heart 
trembled when his eyes rested upon his 
father's countenance, upon which a true 
and heartfelt devotion was reflected. 

When Elias^ read these words, " Thou 
who lettest eternal peace reign in thy 
heaven, mayst thou grant us and the 
whole Israel thy peace ! " then Abraham 
bowed his head deeply, as if humiliated 
in the consciousness that he, when the 
prayer was ended, should disturb the 
peace which now reigned within his 
family. 

When all had left the room after the 
devotions, Abraham expressed his desire 
to speak in private with his father. 
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"I have also something which I in- 
tended to say to you," said Elias ; " and 
as it is of a serious nature we will stay 
here." 

He seated himself upon the ottoman 
and pointed to one of the fauteuils as a 
signal to Abraham to take his place. 

"You, my son, can speak first," said 
Elias. " I will hear what you have to 
communicate, before I impart to you my 
plans with regard to your future. Per- 
haps our wishes meet." 

" God grant that it might be so, but 
alas, I fear it will not be I " answered 
Abraham. " Father, I have come to ask 
your consent to my union with a girl 
whom I love with my whole soul." 

" Good, then our wishes accord ; I in- 
tended to propose you a bride. Well, 
my son, who is it that you love 1 * 

" She is a Christian." 

Abraham pronounced these words with 
a firm and steady voice. 

Elias rose from the sofa and instantly 
stood upright. He contemplated his son 
with a look as if he had found it difficult 
to understand that Abraham had pro- 
nounced those four words. 

There was in the expression of his face 
more 'pain than anger. One could see 
that his son had reached the most tender 
and sensitive point in his souL 

" Is it actually I who hear this from 
my own child ! " uttered he at last. 
"Is it Abraham Levitain who asks his 
father's consent to a marriage with a 
Christian] thou God of my fathers, 
let me sink down into the earth from 
shame, that I have been obliged to live 
to the day when such a thing could 
happen 1 " 

The strong, the proud, the stem Elias, 
who with a sombre calmness and cold- 
ness had met life's trials, bowed his face 
in his hands. He wept. 

Abraham had been prepared for his 
father's anger ; but he had not expected 
an outburst of crushing grief. 

At the sight of it he threw himself at 



his father's feet, embraced his hands with 
anguish, and exclaimed, — 

"0 my dear, my beloved father, not 
so ! Drive me from you, cover me with 
your anger, but do not crush me with 
your grief!" 

Eliaa lifted up his face from his hands 
and looked at his son. There was some- 
thing inmieasurably sorrowful in his ex- 
pression, 

" Child, you have crushed my heart ! 
What you have now said to me has put 
the crown upon all the sufierings I have 
lived through," 

Elias laid one hand upon Abraham's 
head and raised the other toward the 
heavens, while he added with emotion, — 

"May Abraham's God judge bejbween 
us ! The Lord is full of mercy toward 
all that he has created. I will remem- 
ber this and not condemn with severity. 
Israel's God alone knows what a hard 
trial you have laid upon my shoulders." 

He took away his hand from his son's 
head and added, in a perfectly calm 
voice, — 

" Now I desire to know the woman's 
name, who has made you forget your 
parents and all that they have taught 
you to regard as holy." 

' I have not forgotten anything of all 
this," rejoined Abraham, rising. " God's 
law does not forbid a Jew to love a 
Christian. The Talmud declares ex- 
pressly, that the younger nations cannot 
be regarded as idolaters or heathen 
and — " 

" Hush, I am not here to listen to your 
arguments, but to learn the name that I 
desire, to know," said Elias, severely. 

" If your anger should fall upon her, 
then, father, let it rather reach me," 
exclaimed Abraham. 

" My anger, when did you ever see it 
reach an innocent person ? Besides, it is 
not such misfortunes as the one which 
has now befallen me which caU forth 
anger. Therefore, my son, her name. 
Whom do you love 1 " • 
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"Gabrielle Moulin." 

" Moulin ! " repeated Elias, and made a 
gesture of surprise. " Who are her par- 
ents r' 

" Her mother is a widow and resides 
in Rue de TEcole de M^d^cine, No. 0. 
Her father perished by an accident in 
Switzerland." 

" Thus the same widow whom I have 
for two years sought in vain ! '* mur- 
mured Elias to himself, as he walked 
back and forth across the room. 

Abraham's looks followed him. 

After a few moments Elias uttered, — 

" To-morrow we will resimie the sub- 
ject. I need now to be alone." 

He extended his hand to Abraham, 
adding, — 

" When I was but a youth, fate robbed 
me of all that I held dear and precious 
here on earth, and then Israel's God, 
faith, and people were what I most highly 
loved. When the Lord gave me chil- 
dren, I thanked the great Giver, because 
I hoped in them to be able to bring up 
worthy brethren to the people of Judah, 
brethren who should as warmly, as sin- 
cerely love it as I had done. But I have 
miscalculated. The remainder of my 
life, so poor in joy, is to be embittered 
by the consciousness that my son is a 
poor Israelite. Go ; I need thoroughly 
to examine my heart. To-morrow you 
shall know what I have decided." 

Abraham left his father with a heavy 
heart. 



Madame Moulin had on the following 
day just returned from the lesson at De 
Maille's, when the beU rang. 

Edith with her arms around her mpth- 
er's neck was telling her how she thought 
of God, when the sound of the bell inter- 
rupted her. 

Gabrielle was, as usual, away, and Ma- 
dame Moulin went herself to open the 
door. 

Before her stood a tall, elderly gentle- 



man, with hair sprinkled with gray, and 
handsome, sharply defined features. 

" Does Madame Moulin reside here ? '' 
inquired he. 

"Yes, Monsieur," replied she, and re- 
garded the stranger with a look as if she 
had feared to recognize in him some one 
whom she did not wish to meet. 

" It i* probably Madame Moulin her- 
self that I have thte honor of speak- 
ing with," continued the stranger, and 
crossed the threshold of the widow's 
abode. 

Madame Moulin answered in the aflfirm- 
ative in a tone which . was somewhat 
uncertain. 

" My name is Elias LevUain^^^ said the 
stranger, and let his eyes rest upon the 
older lady, who could not completely 
master a violent emotion at the sound of 
that name. 

She made, however, an inviting gesture 
to the guest to enter and -take a seat. 
Speak she could not. 

When Elias entered the large room he 
fastened his eyes upon Edith. 

"Is this your daughter, Madame 1" 
asked he. 

"Yes, she is the younger of my two 
daughters," replied Madame Moulin, who 
had succeeded in gaining perfect control 
over her emotion. 

"A beautiful child!" 

Elias turned from the girl to Madame 
Moulin and said, — 

" I beg that you will do me the favor 
of sending away your little daughter, be- 
cause I must request of you an interview 
between ourselves, Madame." 

Without waiting for her mother's di- 
rection, Edith went with light though 
uncertain steps from the room. 

Madame Moulin and Elias Levitain 
were alone. 

The former was paler than usual. In 
the unquiet rising and falling of her 
breast it was perceived that she was any- 
thing but calm. 

Elias again had an appearance as if 
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his features had been cut in stone and 
could not possibly change expression. 

His eyes were riveted upon Madame 
Moulin's countenance, furrowed by sor- 
rows, sufferings,' and years, whose mild 
and soulful expression, in unison with her 
silver-white hair, against his will im- 
pressed him deeply. 

With inward anguish Madame Moulin 
awaited what he should say. 

After a short pause Elias said, — 

" Madame, I come to receive of you an 
explanation. I hope you will excuse it, 
that I, a stranger, presume to trouble you 
with it." 

Madame Moulin smiled sadly, as if she 
would have said, — 

" You are no stranger to me, and more 
than well do I guess what the explana- 
tion is that you intend to ask." 

Elias continued, — 

"Somewhat over two years ago we 
read in most of the French newspapers 
an account of a man by the name of 
Moulin, who, while he was conducting a 
Swede upon a journey in Switzerland, 
was accidentally killed. Was this man 
youT husband 1 " 

"Yes, Monsieur,'* answered Madame 
Moulin with agitation. 

" Then I can truly congratulate myself 
over the event which has so brought it 
about that I have found you. For two 
years' time have I, upon my own and the 
Swedish nobleman's part, sought for you 
everywhere, except in Paris." 

"And for what reason?" asked Ma- 
dame Moulin. 

" Because I desired to obtain some in- 
formation concerning a couple of persons 
whose names your husband mentioned, 
the moment before he was plunged into 
the abyss. You probably know, without 
my needing to repeat them, what these 
names were." 

" No, Monsieur, I am in complete ig- 
norance of them. The blow of my hus- 
band's death reached me during a period, 
when I was entirely without acquaintances 



here. My abandoned situation had one 
advantage, namely, that of sparing me 
the pain of hearing the particulars of the 
accident which bereft me of the dearest 
I possessed in this life." 

There was something in the accents of 
Madame Moulin's voice which in a mild 
way soothed the ear. Elias seemed to 
listen to it with an especial attention. 

"In that case, Madame, I must be 
cruel enough to repeat your husband's 
last words. He cried to the Swedish 
nobleman : * You are guilty of my death ; 
by you are Jerome Bassal's wife and 
children brought to misery. Ask your 
father to assist Sophie d'Escare, who is 
in — ' The sentence could not be ended, 
the abyss swallowed it and your hus- 
band." 

Madame Moulin was violently agitated. 
Elias continued, — 

*^Since 1 794, without wearying, I have 
constantly sought after Jerome Bassal 
and Sophie d'Escare, but without finding 
them. Now, Madame, I am here to learn 
of you where Jerome Bassal's wife and 
children live, or at least to know when 
and in what relation your husband stood 
to them. Persons whom he laid so ten- 
derly to heart, that he thought of them 
in his last moments, cannot posssibly be 
strangers to you." 

" And yet. Monsieur, I cannot give 
you any information," replied Madame 
Moulin, in a firm voice. " If these names 
were once known to me, then so many 
tens of years have elapsed since I have 
heard them mentioned, that I am not 
able to tell you anything which con- 
cerns their later fate." 

" When did you last hear them named V 
asked Elias, looking fixedly at Madame 
Moillin. 

" The same year that you say you be- 
gan to look for them." 

"In what relation did your husband 
then stand to Bassal 1 " 

"That is a question which I cannot 
answer. My husband only could have 
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told you that. I can only regret that I 
am unable to communicate to you any- 
thing concerning them. According to 
my conviction, these names belong to per- 
sons no longer living." 

" But, Madame, your husband's words 
contain a prayer of protection for Sophie 
d'Escare, an agonized anxiety over Bassal's 
wife and children. They are thus liv- 
ing." 

^' In such a case my husband has taken 
the secret of their residence with him 
into the grave." 

Elias continued in spite of these words, 
to put still further questions, first about 
Sophie and Jerome and then about Ma- 
dame Moulin*s birthplace and the per- 
sons with whom her husband had been 
in connection, etc. 

Calmly and clearly she answered all 
his questions. 

After an hour's time Elias took his 
leav-e, without having spoken a word of 
Abraham, or even indicating that he knew 
anything of the latter's attachment for 
Gabrielle. 

Just at the moment that he rose to go, 
he said, — 

" You have mentioned two daughters ; 
was that engaging child that I saw the 
elder of them r' 

" No, she was the younger." 

" Does not your other daughter reside 
with her mother 1 " 

" Yes, Monsieur ; but she gives lessons 
at the banker Israelieri's," replied Ma- 
dame Moulin. 

Elias bade her a polite adieu and left. 



Gabrielle's lesson was ended, when 
Madame Israelieri entered the lesson- 
room and said, — 

" Mademoiselle Moulin, will you be so 
kind as to step into the little cabinet on 
the other side of the saloon; there is some 
one there who desires to speak with you." 

Surprised at the announcement, Ga- 



brielle followed it and soon found herself 
inside the door of the cabinet. 

Leaning against the mantel-piece stood 
an elderly gentleman. 

At the first glance the thought flew 
quite irresistibly through Gabrielle's 
mind that it was Abraham's father whom 
she had before her, so striking was the 
resemblance between them. 

The usually severe expression in Elias's 
face had now disappeared. He went 
toward the young girl, who quite timidly 
remained standing upon the threshold. 

With a tone of voice unusually gentle 
for him he said, — 

" Though you to-day see me for the 
first time, your look tells me that you 
guess who I am. Am I not right 1 " 

He took Gabrielle's hand and looked 
at her with a friendly glance. 

" Yes, Monsieur, you are. Instinct, if 
not the likeness, should have told me 
that you are Abraham's father." 

Gabrielle looked up fearlessly into the 
proud Jew's handsome face. 

When Elias first saw Gabrielle, he had 
been astonished to find that she was 
rather homely than handsome. He had 
been prepared to meet a girl of uncom- 
mon beauty, for Abraham had always 
placed a high value upon womanly love- 
liness. 

He who was himself spoken of for his 
advantageous exterior and as a great 
favorite with women had thus fallen in 
love with a homely, crippled, and poor 
woman. 

" That' young girl must have uncom- 
mon qualities of mind to have been able 
to attach in earnest such an Tiusteady 
and superficial mind as Abraham's," 
thought Elias. 

When Gabrielle fastened upon him 
her wonderful eyes, full of soul and 
genius, then Elias comprehended that 
the power these possessed was far greater 
than that exercised by physical beauty. 

Elias perceived very correctly that he 
had no common girl before him, but a 
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being more richly endowed than the 
multitude, and ths^t he must direct his 
course accordingly. 

"Yes, I am Abraham's father," said 
Elias, and seated himself upon the sofa, 
drawing Gabrielle down near him. My 
son loves you," continued he, " and you, 
my child, love him ; is it not so ] " 

" Yes, Monsieur, for two years he has 
been dear and precious to my heart," 
answered Gabrielle, frankly. 

" It is upon your love for him that I 
calculate to be able to speak as I desire. 
You love Abraham; but have you con- 
sidered that he is a Jew and you a Chri^ 
iianV 

Gabrielle waa silent. Elias resumed, — 

'' My son has asked my consent to a 
union between you. I have not refused 
it or promised it to him. I have felt 
crushed at the thought that he had to 
such a degree forgotten the respect for 
the faith of our fathers, that he should 
wish to marry a Christian girl. With 
sorrow shall I go down to my grave if 
this marriage is consiunmated. I will 
not ask you to resign my son ; no, it is 
not a sacrifice to me I desire, but a sacri- 
fice to a holy and earnest conviction, — 
a conviction, which every noble person 
must respect. I shall as little ask you 
to renounce your love, as forbid my son 
to marry you ; but I shall let you yourself 
decide over his destiny and your own." 

Elias stopped. 

Gabrielle had raised her head, not 
with defiance, but with a motion as if 
she would, have said, — 

" I am prepared, continue ! " 

She dBew her hand quite softly away 
from Elias's and passed it over her brow 
to drive away the paleness of grief which 
his words had called forth. 

At this motion Elias's eyes fell upon a 
ring which Gabrielle wore on the little 
finger of her left hand. Elias seized her 
hand, and said abruptly , — 

" Who gave you this ring 1 " 

'^ A man who with his wife and sick 



son remained overnight in my parents' 
house, when we lived in the vicinity of 
Geneva." 

" And do you know who this man was 1" 

"No, Monsieur, I have now forgotten 
his name.'' 

"That man was myself," said Elias, 
" and that sick boy AbrahanL You are 
thus the same girl who then so kindly 
procured me hospitality. Wonderful 
play of fate. You, a little child, had I 
then to thank that my son found rest 
and relief in his suffering. To you, the 
young girl, I am now come to save him 
from a future of endless sufiering.'' 

Elias pressed the little hand, and 
resumed, after a short pause, — 

"As far back as I can remember, I 
have considered it a great, a terrible 
misfortune, for two persons of different 
faiths to imite their destinies. I have so 
warmly, so earnestly, so with my whole 
soul loved my God and my faith, that it 
has been to me a suffering to come in 
closer contact with those who were not 
of my persuasion. I have felt proud to 
be a Jew, to belong to a people whom 
God has chosen for his own, and I have 
considered my birth, as an Israelite, holy. 
In my eyes it would be a great sin if any 
of my family should unite with one who 
is not of Jewish extraction. Such a for- 
getfulness of aU that I have revered and 
worshipped I never could, have supposed 
of my children. And yet my son told 
me yesterday that he wished to marry ' 
you. . When the heart is struck in its 
most serious feelings, then it does not 
have room for any anger over the offence, 
but only experiences an infinite and bitter 
pain. It was the duty of my erring son's 
father to try to prevent a misfortune 
which would cover with shame and sorrow 
all the faithful members of the Levitain 
house. I determined to seek you." 

Gabrielle seemed to be afraid to breathe, 
lest she should interrupt the speaker. 
His words called forth shifting hues of 
crimison and white upon her cheeks. 
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She trembled at what he said, and yet 
she feared that a single syllable of it 
shoold escape her. 

" This of myself, of the father's feeling 
at his son's forgetfulness of the duties 
towards his God," resumed Elias. " Now 
to you, my child. Have you reflected 
how a union between you, a Catholic 
Christian, and a Jew, could take place 1 
Have you for an instant fixed your 
thought upon the future 1 ^ 

** No, I have only loved with my whole 
soul," answered Gabrielle with vivacity. 
" He was, he is, dear to me ; this is all 
that I considered it necessary to know." 

" But all love's aim is domestic happi- 
/ness. How can you, then, wish this 
marriage to take jiace 1 In a marriage, 
one who has religious ideas deems it of 
importance that it should be solemnized 
and blessed by a professor of the same 
religion. How shall this be possible, 
when one of the parties does not recog- 
nize the ceremony? One day you will 
become a mother. How shall the chil- 
dren be educated in such a family 1 One 
of the two religions the children will 
inevitably believe in. They cannot ad- 
here to both. One of the parents will 
then stand a stranger in that which 
constitutes one of our holiest interests. 
Do you believe that happiness, peace, and 
mutual felicity can bloom in such a fam- 
ily ] Impossible !•" 

" That I do not know," replied Gabri- 
elle, with a steady voice, "and I am 
perhaps too young to understand it ; but 
I do know and understand that my par- 
ents have taught me to love all people 
as children of the same Father. I also 
know that no representations of misfor- 
tune and suffering for the future should 
withhold me from giving Abraham my 
hand. At his side everything would 
seem to me bright and smiling ; suffering 
itself would have no power over me ; and 
yet. Monsieur, you have to-day forever 
separated him and me. I shall never 
more see your son." 



Gabrielle rose from the sofa, and add- 
ed in a trembling voice, — 

** Abraham would violate his father's 
religious ideas if he entered into an alli- 
ance with any save a Jewess. Monsieur, 
more I do not need to know." 

She took Elias's hand, pressed it to 
her lips, and added hastily, — 

" God bless you, Monsieur. On my 
account shall your gray hairs never be 
covered with sorrow and tribulation! 
Have thanks that you understood that 
Abraham's Gabrielle could not purchase 
her happiness at his father's expense." 

She hurried out of the room before 
Elias had time to prevent her. 

For a moment he stood motionless; 
then he looked upward and murmured, — 

" God of my fathers, I thank thee, who 
inspired me with the thought of saving 
my child in the right manner from such 
a heavy sin ! " 

May not the proud Jew now for the 
second time in his life have felt that a 
Christian surpassed him in goodness and 
highmindedness) 



In the evening, Elias went in to Abra- 
ham. The young man had not left his 
room since the conversation with his fa- 
ther. He awaited his answer, so as to 
regulate his conduct accordingly. 

Abraham sat writing when his father 
entered. At the sight of him he rose 
immediately. 

" I have promiT&ed that you should to- 
day know my opinion," said Elias, in his 
usual cold and severe tone ; '* I have now 
come to impart it to you. This is all 
that I have to say : I shall never bless a 
union between you and a Christian ; but 
neither shall I curse it. I have nothing 
further to add. I have the right to for- 
bid this marriage ; but I do not. I will 
only say to you, that if you step from 
your father's house to marry one who 
cannot kneel and pray in the same tern- 
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pie, then, my son, your father's dwelling 
is closed to you. Over my threshold 
shall never pass any others than they 
who are my brethren, children of the 
same faith as I. You cease to be that 
when you marry a woman of another 
people. Now you have the liberty to 
act according to the voice of your own 
conscience." 

Elias went, without his son attempting 
by a single word to detain him. 

When the door closed after his father, 
Abraham exclaimed to himself in a tone 
of bittertiess, — 

"Against a prohibition I could have 
fought and conquered ; against this, what 
remains for me to do ] '* 

He walked hastily to and fro in the 
room. 

"Sacrifice Gabrielle, consecrate her 
life and mine to an endless grief, and 
for what? For intolerant ideas! Im- 
possible ! To leave France, to depart 
forever from this home, where I have 
learned to love the good, where I have 
seen so many noble qualities, where I 
possess a father whom I revere and a 
mother whom I adore ! 0, that would 
be to embitter my happiness and doom 
me to an eternal sorrow. No, I shall 
never be able to do that." 

He passed his hand through his hair 
and added, — 

"0 my mother, my angel good mo- 
ther, shall your son fly away from you, 
to steal a forbidden happiness ! No, he 
must renounce — '* 

Abraham stopped by 4;he window. The 
moon shone through a thin veil of clouds 
and cast a pale light over the gar- 
den. 

The young man's eyes fastened them- 
selves upon the monument which was 
raised over Jacob Levitain's grave. 

" Kenounce ! " said Abraham again. 
" Is it then myself alone that I condemn 
to it ] No, I pronounce the same doom 
over another, and that other is Gabri- 
elle. You, my father's father, who re- 



pose there under that showy temple, 
could you, who were so mild, so free 
from all narrow and limited ideas, have 
considered it a sin for me to love this 
uncommon girl. No, you would not ; a 
voice within me tells me so. 0, that you 
could from your grave give me an an- 
swer to my question ! '* 

In the same instant the moon glided 
forth from the thin clouds, which floated 
past its silver disk, and its beams fell 
clear and shining upon Abraham's head. 

It was as if the pale luminary of the 
night had wished to bring him a friendly 
greeting from the dead and to declare that 
in the youth's love lay no sin. 

A few moments afterwards, Abraham 
seated himself again by the table. 

His brow was now light and unclouded 
as the evening sky, his look lively and 
bright. Away were all sorrowful thoughts, 
all painful reflections upon how he ought 
to act. 

His decision was taken. 

For Abraham's easily moved soul the 
transition from indecision to resolution, 
from brooding anxiety to smiling hopes, 
was instantaneous. He had a light mind 
and therefore took events and conditions 
lightly. 

Young, romantic, and fiill of passion, 
he could not resolve to renounce what 
he considered as the highest earthly 
happiness. 

Gabrielle and he should be united. 
When married they should leave France, 
and then Abraham should write, write 
so touch ingly to his father, that he, 
moved by this appeal, would call them 
back to receive his blessing. 

Not for a second did Abraham doubt 
that all this would succeed. 

For his variable temperament it was 
impossible ix> seize and comprehend a 
character so consistent and unalterable 
as that which Elias possessed. 

The father besides had not pronoimced 
any prohibition, ^neither had he been 
angry or threatened with any maledic- 
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tion, but had only closed his doors to his 
son and his Christian bride. 

Abraham could not find it difficult to 
open these closed doors again^ of that he 
was fully convinced. 

Such dispositions have an immense 
rapidity in making conclusions. 

When Abraham, somewhat later, went 
down to chat a moment with his mother, 
whom he had not seen for two days, he 
was fully convinced that the resolution 
he had taken was the happiest for them 
all. 

Abraham's fency completely misled his 
judgment, otherwise this would have told 
him there was far more inflexibility in his 
father's calm and passive disinclination 
for the union, than the most vehement 
anger could have contained. 

All strong and violent feelings have a 
transition ; but * those which take on a 
calm and cold stamp are, on the contrary, 
unchangeable. Neither sun nor rain, 
heat nor cold, affect them ; they remain 
the same, however all else alters. 

Besides, the knowledge of Elias's char- 
acter ought to have told Abraham that 
his father did not belong to those who 
changed convictions. What he had once 
received, he adhered to faithfully. 

But what did reason and experience 
signify to. a young man of twenty-two, 
who was of an aspiring disposition, and 
besides in love ] For him there were 
only the golden hopes of a happiness 
which never, or at least very rarely, ful- 
fil what they promise. 

During the time ^ he spent with his 
mother and a young relative, a beautiful 
Jewish girl, who had resided in the house 
since Ruth left home, Abraham was per- 
fectly like himself, such as he was wont 
to be, joyous and full of animation. 

One could not possibly in the mischiev- 
ously smiling face detect any trace of 
the emotions which some moments be- 
fore had succeeded each other in his soul. 

As little could anything be discovered 
which showed that he had taken a deci- 



sive and earnest resolution for the fu- 
ture. 

To be truthful, we must admit that 
serious thoughts and meditations did not 
belong to Abraham's weak side. 

Life had not yet shown him the terri- 
ble face of reality, but he saw it in the 
flattering mirror of fancy. 

Unremarked by those gathered in the 
saloon, Elias had entered a few moments 
after his son. With a frowning brow and 
displeased mien he stopped at the sound 
of Abraham's merry laughter. He con- 
templated his son while he thought, — 

" What a high degree of levity ! 
Scarcely are two hours elapsed since I 
told him of my decision, and yet he can 
now jest and make merry as if nothing 
had happened. Can the love which lives 
in such a heart have any depth, any sta- 
bility? Impossible! He changes his 
feelings or his clothes with equal ease. 
Earnestness and folly alternate constantly 
in his mind, so that he is unable to expe- 
rience what a deep, a strong passion or a 
real grief means. All is the impulse of 
the moment, and lives and dies with it." 

Did Elias, so rich in experience, now 
judge his son any more correctly than the 
latter judged his father ? We think he 
did not. 

It is in general a fault with those who 
are of a stem character, that they ignore 
depth and coiistancy of feeling in lively 
temperaments. Often the latter have far 
more of this than the former. The seem- 
ingly changeable lies only on the surface, 
because the inner richness of thought and 
ideas gives something eternally varying 
in their actions. 

One and the same feeling can govern 
them; but it changes form continually, 
and consequently misleads one in the 
comprehension of their character. 



Madame Moulin's door-bell rang hastily 
on the following forenoon. 
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When the good woman herself opened 
the door, Abraham stood before her with 
a look so beaming and glad that it ex- 
pressed all that a human soul can cherish 
of smiling hopes. 

"Ah, is it you, Abraham 1" said Ma- 
dame Moulin. " What can you seek here 
nowr' 

" My felicity, my Gabrielle ! Ah, Ma- 
dame, you do not know how happy I am 
at the thought of possessing full freedom 
to marry the one I hold so dear." 

Madame Moulin looked at him and 
shook her head sorrowfully. 

"Has your father consented to the 
union between you and Gabrielle 1" 
asked she. 

"He has given me the right to -act 
as — '' 

"Your conscience dictates," fell in 
Madame Moulin. "By this he means 
to say, I do not doubt for a moment 
that my son will place the respect for 
his father's will first." 

"Madame, when my father left it to 
me to choose between S6W5rificing my fu- 
ture happiness or securing it, he also 
comprehended that no choice could come 
in question. I should not love as I do, 
if it were possible that, for a bigoted and 
fanatical religious idea, I could sacrifice 
all that my heart loves. Neither you nor 
tiny one can demand that." 

Abraham seized Madame Moulin's hand 
and added, — 

" My father has said, ' I do not bless, 
but neither do I forbid, a union between 
you and the one you love.* Madame, he 
will one day bless it. I know it, I feel 
it." 

" Abraham, every word you spend upon 
me is thrown away. I have no longer 
anything to say in this matter. My 
daughter has herself decided upon both 
your destinies. She has in this acted as 
I had a right to expect of her father's 
child." 

Madame Moulin handed Abraham a 
letter, adding, — 



" Read this ; you will then leam what 
Gabrielle has decided." 

Abraham's brow became deadly pale. 
He surmised that the letter he held in 
his hand would dash his beautiful dream 
to the groimd. 

With a delaying motion he broke the 
seal and read : — 

"My Abraham: — At this moment, 
when I bid you a long, an eternal farewell, 
it is to me a painful comfort to say mine, 

" It is the first time I call you so, and 
it will also be the last. I know it. 

" It is now two years since I learned 
to know you ; two years that my heart 
has loved you. Only to-day and yester- 
day have I myself understood how dear 
this heart holds you. 

" Time will let its wheels roll on un- 
tiringly j I shall from a girl become a 
woman, from a young woman, oldj but 
my love for you will still remain the 
same. 

"It will constitute the flame whicli 
shall light me through life and into eter- 
nity. 

" A feeling as strong as it is passion- 
ate, as indelible as it is warm. 

"It is holy and serious as a gift of 
God ; powerful as life, faithful as death. 

" The words, I love you, imply that I 
have ceased to live through any other 
than you. My happiness, my peace, my 
future, all have blended together in your 
image, exist only through you, and are 
now sacrificed — for you. 

" When I tell yon how I love, you also 
understand that this love cannot lead to 
anything but denial. It is not for this 
life. 

"Your feeling for me is possibly as 
strong, but it is not as free from selfish- 
ness ; for then you would not have con- 
ceived of the possibility that any earthly 
felicity could bloom for us. 

"For us, children of a different peo- 
ple, different ideas, and different religious 
convictions. 
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" My Abraham, who loves and admires 
his father, could not enjoy the happiness 
which for his father contains a bitter grie£ 

" Impossible ! 

" We must therefore separate. 

" During the time I have loved you» I 
have not thought of the future, I have 
never reflected that we were educated in 
different faiths. I have only given up 
my heart to the tenderness which it con- 
tained, and lived in the moment. 

" I am now awakened from my blissful 
forgetfulness. I know that your father 
with a crushed heart would see his son 
unite his destiny to mine. 

" Abraham, in a world where the 
Highest alone judges over us there shall 
we be reunited ; but in this life we are 
forever separated. 

" Farewell, my heart's beloved ! For- 
get me willingly and become happy at 
the side of another ; that is the desire of 
the one who in death continues thy 

" Gabrielle." 

"0 God of my fathers, have mercy 
upon me ! " exclaimed Abraham, when 
he had finished the perusal and put his 
hands with a convulsive motion to his 
brow. 

Somewhat later the scune day Ellas 
received the following note : — 

" Monsieur : — My daughter has to 
yofwr conviction sacrificed her love. She 
is strong and has a courageous heart, 
which will inspire her with power to bear 
the suffering; but your son has been 
struck in a terrible manner by the blow 
that has fallen upon him. Watch over 
him imtil his mind becomes calm; to 
this exhorts you 

" GabriblWs Mother." 



Alter the receipt of this letter Ellas 
sought his wife, and said to her in a 
cold.foid short tone, — i 



" Judith, your son has been visited by 
an affliction which pains him very much. 
Tiy with your loving words to bring him 
to calmness and submission." 

"And what then is this affliction T' 
asked Judith, anxiously. 

" The same which has destroyed your 
husband's life, love for a Christian," an- 
swered Ellas, and hastily left the room. 

When Judith was alone, she clasped 
her hands together over her breast and 
faltered, — 

"Abraham's God, have mercy upon 
me and my poor child ! Forgive him, 
that he has so sinned before thee, my 
God and Israel's Saviour ! " 

After this short, but deeply devout 
prayer she took her way to her son's 
room. 

She foimd the door closed, and hef 
attempts to induce him to open it were 
all in vain. 

The mother, listening and supplicating 
at the door, heard the sound of his steps 
within. She heard how he walked to 
and fro, in an unceasing disquietude, but 
he continued deaf to her cries. 

So passed four interminably long days, 
without any other interruption than that 
Abraham, after all had gone to rest in 
Hotel Levitain, stole out from the house 
and wandered like one bereft of peace 
along the quays. 

It sometimes happened that he for 
half the night would stand leaning over 
the barrier at Pont Royal or Pont de 
Carrousel, gazing down in the Seine's 
dark depths, as if fascinated by the 
water's dreary appearance. 

The fifth morning, quite early, he left 
his room and went away, taking the road 
to Rue de I'Ecole de M^d^cine. 

Madame Moulin was only just dressed 
when Abraham came. 

At the sight of him she started back, 
frightened at the change he had under- 
gone. 

His face was pale and wasted, the look 
staring and g^sy, his hair disQrd,ered, 
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and his whole appearance evincing a suf- 
fering which, like a devastating storm, 
had swept over his soul and laid it waste. 

"My God, Abraham, are you sickl" 
uttered Madame Moulin, whose eyes bore 
traces of recent tears. 

" Yes, to the soul,'' answered Abraham, 
with a deep sigh ; " but it is no longer 
worth while to speak of this. The blow 
which has befallen me has crushed my 
heart. Why I live, I do not understand 
myself. I, who only a week ago did not 
know what sorrow and suflfering meant, 
have now in a terrible manner made ac- 
quaintance with them. Life is to me a 
burden ; but neither Gabrielle nor my 
parents must be reached by the bitter 
consciousness that I have not been able 
to bear it. And yet this would occur, 
in the case I remained in France. I 
have therefore come to bid you farewell 
before I depart.'' 

He took Madame Moulin's hand and 
covered it with kisses, stammering, — 

" Have thanks for the happiness I have 
enjoyed ; have thanks for all the mo- 
ments of pure and true joy your moth- 
erly affection have granted me, and think 
with kindness upon one who would have 
been proud and happy to call you moth- 
er ! Forgive me, that I have been the 
cause of bitter sorrow; for through me 
have you been bereft of Gabrielle ! " 

"And where do you intend to go?" 
asked Madame Moulin, mildly. 

"To Algeria. I intend to enter the 
army. Death, which I dare not seek 
here at home, shall perhaps find me 
there. Then there is an end to an ex- 
istence so miserable as min^ now is.*' 

" Selfish child ! Have you no thought 
of the sorrow you will thereby occasion 
your parents 'i " 

" Madame, this would be greater if I 
remained at home. Speak not to a dis- 
position lively and impetuous as mine, 
of bearing my fate with quiet submission. 
I cannot. Misfortune has been a stran- 
ger to me; I am not able to bear it, 



either with fortitude or patience. 1 hav» 
been one of the petted children of for- 
tune; and have only had to express a 
wish to have it gratified. Very well, I 
am not used to grief; I cannot reconcile 
myself to it, and not to give way under it 
I must go upon the battle-field. In the 
wild and exciting strife the outer misery 
will. cause me to forget that which my 
heart hides. Call this moral cowardice 
if you will, I cannot help it. I was not 
bom a stoic, but I suffer and enjoy with 
all the extreme which can lie in human 
nature." 

Madame Moulin had an unusually clear 
vision in the comprehension and judg- 
ment of the feelings and weaknesses of 
youth. She perceived that here all re- 
monstrances, all appeals to his filial love, 
would be without effect. 

Abraham with his hot blood, and yet 
in possession of youth's exacting egotism, 
saw in himself a victim to his father's 
intolerance. He could thus not open his 
soul to any other influence than that 
which his grief exercised. 

Madame Moulin therefore said not a 
single dissuading word. 

A person stirred up by passion iis like 
a drunkard; it is in vain to try with 
reason to bring him to sense. 

Abraham's whole appearance gave wit- 
ness that his heart was under the domin- 
ion of a passionate sorrow. His soul 
functions were disturbed in their normal 
activity, and it was therefore with true 
motherly sympathy that she bade him 
farewell. 

Abraham pressed the hand of Gabri- 
elle's mother to his lips, and he seemed 
at this moment, when he rushed out from 
the dwelling in which his felicity had 
bloomed and died, like an insane person. 



In his sitting-room sat Elias Levi- 
tain. 
He had just come home from the Bourseiy 
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and had gone into his own room to read 
a note which the porter had given him. * 

This letter was from Madame Moulin, 
and contained : — 

"Monsieur, before you and I witness 
the complete interment of our children's 
happiness, you ought to grant me an 
interview. You are to-day expected by 
Gabrielle's mother." 

" What can she wish to say to me 1 '' 
thought Elias, and folded up the letter. 

" Should her daughter have repented 1 
No, the girl did not look as though she 
belonged to those who do anything by 
halves. 

"Our children's happiness," repeated 
Elias, and began to walk up and down 
in the room. "Can any happiness be 
founded without a common faith 1 No ! 
We must be united in God, to be one 
here upon earth." 

He stopped and contemplated a picture 
which hung over the sofa. ' It was a por- 
trait of Jacob Levitain. 

"Have I indeed been too severe 1" 
continued Elias in thcJught. "Perhaps 
I ought to have gone to Abraham and 
forced him to open the door which re- 
mained closed to his mother ! But to 
what could it have served 1 My temper 
is not so mild as yours was, my father, 
I cannot comfort, not mitigate grief in 
others, as you did. Perhaps that comes 
because I have never been able to pour a 
healing balm upon my own soul, when it 
bled at a thousand wounds. Sorrows 
and trials have caused my heart-strings 
to burst. Now it is impossible to call 
forth from them any tone of a tender 
and mild nature." 

"Yet I will talk with my son. Talk 
as it behooves one man to talk to an- 
other." 

The words, " Dinner is served ! " in- 
terrupted Elias. 

At dinner Abraham was present, pale 
and silent. 

Madame Levitain swallowed her tears 
and was not able to eat. Her eyes were 



as if chained to her son's wasted counte- 
nance. 

After dinner Elias gave orders that his 
cou2)e should be in readiness, and Abra- 
ham requested a private interview with 
his mother. 

Between father and son not a single 
word -was exchanged, either during or 
after the meal. 

When the coffee was drunk, Elias 
kissed his wife upon the brow, nodded 
quite coldly to his son, and went out. 

With his head leaning against his 
mother's breajt, Abraham related to her, 
when they were alone, the sorrowful story 
of his love. 

We leave them undisturbed during 
this painful moment. 



" Monsieur, you may possibi^, in what 
I have now said to you in favor of the 
union between your son and my daugh- 
ter, see a trait of self-interest," said Ma- 
dame Moulin to Elias Levitain, where 
they sat conversing in the former's sim- 
ple and unpretending parlor. ** You are 
rich, I am poor. You might mistake my 
motives; but I have considered that I 
ought to risk that, when duty called me 
to work for the happiness of the young 
people." 

"And I can. assure you, Madame, that 
I have not for a single instant remem- 
bered that I was rich, but only that I 
was a Jew," answered Elias. " My wealth, 
is something which I do not reckon as 
any merit ; but of my birth as an Israelite 
I am proud." 

" For this latter you thus sacrifice the 
happiness and life of two persons." 

" I do not sacrifice ; but I would rather 
let myself be killed and also see my son 
die, than I would violate my conviction. 
I cannot bless a union which, according 
to my understanding of the Jewish teach- 
ings, is regarded as a crime against the 
God of our fathers." 
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Elias's tone was cold, his countenance 
unmoved. 

Without making any answer to thiS; 
Madame Moulin said, — 

" I have, as a Christian, an individual, 
and a mother, done all in my power to 
call forth in you a somewhat more toler- 
ant view ; I have spoken to your pater- 
nal heart from the depths of my troubled 
feelings; but you have remained insen- 
sible to it all, and through this proven 
that fanaticism, wherever it springs up, 
is fearful. I have now nothing further 
to do but to fly far away with my un- 
happy child. Before we separate I shall, 
however, relate to you something which 
took place in Switzerland seven years 
ago. You will from this be able to draw 
a parallel between fanaticism and toler- 
ance. 

" One evening there came to a Christian 
woman's house a poor and sick Jewess, 
who in her enfeebled arms carried a child 
of three years. She begged a night's 
lodging for herself and the little one, and 
she obtained it In the night the sick 
woman became worse, and in the space of 
a few days she lay at the point of death. 

" The Christian woman had during the 
illness devoted to her and the child all 
the care which the situation demanded. 
When the Jewess felt that she approached 
death, she was troubled by the thought 
of the child that she should leave behind 
her. 

" The Christian woman then promised 
to be a mother to the little orphan ; but 
the anxiety of the Jewess was not quieted 
by this assurance, because she did not 
wish that her daughter should be edu- 
cated as a Christian. 

"Do you know what the Christian 
woman then didi She bound herself to 
bring up the child in the Jewish faith ; 
and she kept this promise. 

" Now I ask, could she have acted so, 
if she, like you, had had religious vieWs 
so narrow that she would not hear of any 
contact with those of another faith i 



"Mark well, this woman who botmd 
herself to educate another's child in a 
strange faith had children of her own 
which she desired to bring up as ffood 
Christiana ; yet she did not shrink from 
embracing the Jewish child in the same 
arms as these. 

" Which, Monsieur, the Christian wo- 
man or Elias Levitain, do you consider 
to possess the truest and most correct 
conception of Godf He who from re- 
ligious incompatibility cannot bless a 
Christian girl as his son's wife, or %ht who 
had tried in little things to practise the 
principle that the All-good has room for 
all in his bosom. The true Christian has 
from his great Master learned through 
love, toleration, and charity to adore his 
God. We do not worship the Supreme 
Being when we create suffering around 
us and draw forth tears of grief, but 
by the good we can do to our neigh- 
bor." 

. "Madame, who have occasioned more 
sufferings and persecutions than the 
Christians ? " rejoined Elias, bitterly. 

" I speak here of those who are true 
ChrisUans, according to the meaning of 
the Christian doctrine which the Lord 
himself preached, and not of those who 
profane his word.*' 

" That may be so ; but yet not a half- 
century has elapsed since they here in 
France considered marriage between a 
Christian and an unbaptized Jew a 
crime." 

"And DOW you make yourself guilty 
of the same intolerance, which you would 
then have condemned in the Christian) 
You, one of a people who have suffered 
so much by these perverted ideas, apply 
them within your family, and that after 
all France has seen the necessity of 
their removal. Admit that what your 
brethren in the past times have suffered 
and still suffer in different countries 
has not taught you to be liberal in a 
religious sense, when you would rather 
see your child in his coffin than mar'- 
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ried to a Christian girL Ah, Monsieur, 
liow is it possible to so misconceive 
the intention of the Highest in our exist- 
ence 1" 

** Madame, as immovable as you are in 
your so-called liberalism, am I in the con- 
viction that individuals of diflFerent faiths 
ought to live separate and never become 
incorporated by familiar ties. ' Had I 
lived during the Middle Age, and been 
offered a choice between dying at the 
stake and blessing a marriage between a 
Jew and a Christian, I should have chosen 
the stake." 

" In that case. Monsieur, the sentence 
over our children is pronounced," said 
Madame Moulin with white lips. " Re- 
' member, when you think back upon this 
conversation, that a mother prayed to 
you, not only for her daughter's happi- 
ness, but also for your son's. You have 
let me plead in vain. May God spare 
you from ever having to repent that you 
have been so inexorable." 

Madame Moulin had risen and stood 
before Elias. She bore herself with mild 
submission. 

Elias also stood up. 

He said in answer to her words, with 
a cold and calm voice, — 

"Slender were the love for the faith 
of my fathers, if from weakness for 
my child I could betray it. I have 
acted according to my duty, as you con- 
sider yourself to have acted in accordance 
with yours. When one has obeyed the 
command of duty, he has not to fear the 
visitation of repentance." 

He bowed to Madame Moulin. 

" Duty without love and compassion is 
a weapon which woimds," answered Ma- 
dame Moiilin, and followed her guest to 
the door. 

When she was left alone, she sank 
upon her knees and murmured, — 

" God, Father, give me courage to bear 
my daughter's sorrow ! " 



When Elias entered the saloon which 
adjoined his room, after his visit to Ma* 
dame Moulin, he found Abraham sitting 
there. 

At the sight of Ellas, Abraham went 
to meet him. 

" I would request to say a few words 
to my father," said Abraham. 

Without answering, Elias made a sign 
to his son to follow him. 

When they found themselves in Elias's 
sitting-room, the latter seated himself on 
a sofa. Abraham remained standing. 

" You have often, my fether, expressed 
the wish that I should^ake my choice of 
a career,'' began Abraham. '' I have now 
done so." 

" It is not too early, my son," replied 
the fiither, coldly. "You are now in 
your twenty-third year. Well, what do 
you intend to become 1 " 

" A soldier. I am going to Algeria to 
take part in the war there. This is the 
only calling which could now agree with 
my disposition and state of mind, the 
only course that I can pursue." 

Elias had let his son s]^ak to the end, 
without interrupting him by any excla- 
mation or motion of surprise ; but fcMP 
every word Abraham spoke, the stem 
countenance became yet sterner, the eyes 
darker and more gloomy. 

" Why have you decided to become a 
soldier 1" asked Elias. 

" For the reason that I am unhappy." 
• " Say rather, that you will in this way 
take revenge upon your father." 

Elias's tone sounded sharp. 

"No, father, my determination pro- 
ceeds only from this, that I need to come 
out, to take part in wild and exciting 
scenes, pky odd and even with death, 
and forget how unutterably miserable I 
am" 

" You have thus become all that I ab- 
hor. A lukewarm religious person, with 
a wild, untamable disposition, and a 
mind which finds enjoyment and comfort 
in being clad in the unifona of an execur 
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tioner, to slaughter. It now only remains 
for you to become a man without honor 
and reputation." 

" To become that, it would be re- 
quired that I did not possess a drop of 
your blood, my father," replied Abraham, 
coldly. 

" It actually looks as if you did not. 
All your actions deny it. You have as a 
rebel fought in the streets of Paris, upon 
the same streets where I have seen so 
much innocent blood flow. You have as 
a vacillating and weak man betrayed 
your faith towards God and Israel when 
you stood on the point of marrying a 
Christian girl ; and now — now goes the 
political champion of liberty, the moral 
preacher of freedom, and takes part in 
a war of conquest. It only remains for 
the Jew, Abraham Levitain, to assist the 
Christian that with force compels the 
Mahommedan Arab to go over to the 
Christian faith. Admit, my son, that 
you now in a fearful manner deny the 
virtues which have distinguished the 
members of the Levitain family." 

Elias spoke with icy bitterness. 

Abraham remained silent and un- 
moved. 

" Is it your firm decision to become a 
soldier r' resumed the father, after a 
moment. 

" Yes ; I cannot act otherwise. I am 
not the first who in ambition seeks a 
compensation for what he has lost 
through love. It lies just as little in our 
family to love by halves as to betray 
honor and reputation." 

" A glory dripping with blood has thus 
the power to console you for what you 
have lost ? I should have thought that 
other means were needed for a noble 
soul to heal the woimds of grief." 

" Noble or ignoble, it is the only re- 
source which remains. In the morning 
I leave Paris. Forgive your son, father* 
if he is not able to act otherwise ! " 

" I shall have difl&culty in doing that," 
answered Elias, without any emotion 



being perceptible either in his voice or 
countenance. 

"0 father, say not so, but give me 
your blessing as a guide upon the way 
to an unknown land ! " stammered Abra- 
ham, and bent his knee before his father. 

" Should I bless the one who, without 
any other impulse than an impatient rest- 
iveness under grief, has gone off to fight 
with people who have never done him 
any harm 1 No, my son, do not expect 
this of me ! When you have seen as 
much blood shed as I have beheld, wit- 
nessed as much misery and woe as I have 
seen, then only shall you understand 
that every righteous person must shud- 
der at the horrors which the sword calls 
forth. The return to your father^s 
dwelling will he bless, but not your going 
away from it." 

Elias extended one hand to Abraham, 
and pointing toward Jacob's portrait with 
the other, he added : " See to it that you 
may not with too great repentance and 
shame come before this image, when you 
next stand in the same place. Go and 
procure yourself orders and ribbons, dis- 
tinguish yourself as a warrior, but re- 
member that through this you have 
completely destroyed all the hopes I 
have had for you. The glory you win 
by the sword will your father see only 
with grief. I believed myself to have 
educated in you a worthy grandson to 
my noble father, distinguished as a man 
by knowledge, culture, and elevated 
qualities of soul. I have deceived my- 
self. I have instead brought up a will- 
ing slave, ruled by selfish desires. Apd 
now, my son, our ways separate. When 
we next meet, if that ever happens, then 
perhaps life will have taught you that 
we ought not as capricious children to 
play with our parents' love and indul- 
gence,, or trample their holiest feelings 
under our feet." 

Elias was right ; very different would 
life seem to Abraham when he should 
again be in this same plac«. 
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Now lie was youngj wounded in heart, 
and altogether too much ruled by com- 
passion for himself to be moved by any- 
thing else. He carried his father's hand 
silently to his lips, pressed it hard to his 
breast, and hurried put. 



The next day Madame Levitain lay and 
cried a comfortless mother's bitter tears 
over the loss of her heart's darling, who 
had gone away to play with dangers and 
death. 

Poor woman, who measured the depths 
of her grief? Who could pour the balm 
of comfort in these wounds 'i Only, He 
who has compassion upon those who love 
him. 

Standing upright with proud bearing 
had Elias heard his son's carriage roll out 
through the hotel's gateway, without 
making any motion to recall him. 
. One single word, and life's joy would 
have smiled upon the son and the com- 
fortless mother; but that word would 
have contained a denial of Elias's convic- 
tions. Like another Abraham, he offered 
up his son to his God. 

What this offering cost the reserved 



and gloomy man was not revealed by 
any sigh nor any painful expression in 
his face, but all was concealed within 
the impenetrable walls of his breast, 
which were firm and silent as gran- 
ite. 

A domestic knocked softly at the door, 
and then entered with a letter upon a 
silver tray. 

Elias took the letter and opened it. 
After he had glanced through the lines 
he passed his hand hastily over his brow 
and exclaimed in a tone of despairing 
grief, — 

"0 father, this last trial was only 
lacking ! " 

Then* he sank down in a fauteiiil, as if 
unable to hold himself upright. 

The letter contained only these 
words : — 

*^ Elias Levitain, it was Sophie d^E scare 
who yesterday prayed for your son and 
her davjghJber, The one you for thirty- 
eight years have sought in vain now 
leaves France again; never to return. 
May the Highest bless all of Jacob Levi- 
tain's family ! " 

On board the same ship which conveyed 
Valentin Aurenius to Algeria was also 
Abraham Levitain. 



PART III. 



One dark September evening in the 
year 1837, when the storm shook the 
trees and the waves of the sea were 
dafthed with a roar against the coast, 
while the hurricane rushed with a terri- 
ble howl through the forest, and the rain 
poured down from the heavens, we find 
in a small parlor at Erikshof the Countess 
Eldau. 

Her brother-in-law, Arthur Eldau^ reads 
aloud from Byron's Corsair. 

A young lady, who for half a year has 
resided in their house as the governess of 



Lilie's daughter Elvira, a girl of six years, 
sewed upon a beautiful piece of embroid- 
ery. 

Lilie half reclined in an easy-chair and 
amused herself with dressing a large 
handsome doll. 

With intense interest the young gov- 
erness listened to every word of the im- 
mortal poet, while Lilie's attention was 
taken up by the doll, so that she had 
none left for all the beautiful thoughts 
Arthur's voice repeated. 

In the midst of the description of 
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Conrad's sorrow over Medora's death, 
Iiilie exclaimed, — 

''Dear me, that English language ia 
abominably ugly ! " 

Then she lifted up the full-dressed doll 
adding, — 

''Is not Myira's doU charming? Is 
fihe not dressed with true taste ) Do you 
not think, cker Arthur, that this gami- 
tiure of floweors looks lovely ? At the ball 
%t the governor's I shall have precisely 
the same toilet. It will certainly become 
me." 

" Of that I am fully convinced," an- 
swered Arthur, smiling, and closed the 
book. 

" It was real good that you finished up 
with the reading. I cannot bear Byron's 
ijQother-tongue. The French cannot but 
be annoyed by John Bull's dialect ; is it 
not so, wMt cWre ? " 

These last words were addressed to 
the instructress. 

" I do not agree with you," answered 
the latter, looking up. " To me all lan- 
guages sound well, when the thoughts 
which they express are beautiful." 

" Eh bierif every one has his taste ! " 

Lilie placed the doll upon a chair, 
leaned back in the chair, and added with 
a suppressed yawn, — 

"Hark, how the tempest howls! It 
is a horrible climate, this of Sweden; 
one should have a constitution of irpn to 
stand it." 

" A false assertion, beautiful Lilie," re- 
joined AirthxiTw " You have lived here 
seven yeai:^, and during this time have 
been blooming and healthy. That proves 
that even beings of the most ethereal na- 
ture can thrive in our fierce North." 

"Ah, man Dieu, do you call that to 
live, to drag out one's days enveloped 
in furs and shut up within four walls] 
\t is like living in a tomb. One feels 
th^ arms of Death, as with an icy cold 
they embrace one, and expects every 
moment to be pressed to the skele- 
ton's breast}, and then to gi^ve up the 



ghost. I ceased to lire the same day I 
married." 

"My brother would certainly be in- 
consolable if he heard you," said Ar- 
thur, jestingly ; " that is to say, if he did 
not take your words in the sense that 
you ceased to live a single life, after you 
began to live through your love for 
him." 

liihe burst into a merry laugh. 

" My friend, in our trivial world there 
is only one love> namely, the love for our- 
selves. We love our own selves, and our 
children as a part of us. This is the 
only afiection which is real ; all else is a 
chimera. God knows, we have enough 
to do with that; and when one cannot 
possibly be unfaithful towards this, it is 
not to be thought of that one can have 
room for any more. Only ask my hus- 
band ! " 

The young governess looked up hastily 
from her work; her eyes were directed 
to Lilie, as if she wished to discover 
whether the latter spoke in earnest. 

" My brother sought for a divorce from 
love to himself when he attached his 
heart to you," fell in Arthur. 

"Happy the one who believes and 
knows nothing, cher Arthur. I do not 
share your conviction, and I should ac- 
tually feel myself oppressed if I was 
obliged to do it. That Emfrid sacrificed 
anything so grand for me, would torment 
my heart." 

"When have you had a letter from 
Emfrid ? " asked Arthur, and turned the 
leaves of an album which lay upon the 
table. 

" Truly I do not remember, it was rtot 
long since. He intends to spend the 
winter here in Erikshoi^ something which 
has not happened since we were married. 
Thus a beautiful marriage idyl will be 
performed here during the winter." 

" Which ends with your both denying 
the love for yourselves in the love for 
each other." 

"Very wonderful things happen, and 
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this is not wholly impossible; but it 
would be dreadfully tedious." 

"Take care, Lilie; your words sound 
French 1 " 

"And like everything firom France/ 
pleasing," returned • Lilie, smiling. " I 
cannot bear married love, it is so monoto- 
nous. Better then to be happy without 
it." 

" Is there any happiness without lovel" 

" Most certainly I Frigga is a proof 
of this. You will not deny that she is 
happy r» 

" Eelatively. Her life is yet an enig- 
ma, whose solution is comprised in her 
becoming attached to some man." 

"And this man whom Frigga could 
love, where will you find him ^ " 

" I do not at all wish to find him ; I 
only desire that Frigga herself may do it," 
replied Arthur, laughing. 

" When did you meet Frigga % " 

"Shortly before her departure from 
Ljungbro." 

" This last spring. It is true, you 
spent the winter in Stenby, which you 
have bought, and was one of her nearest 
neighbors. I did not remember that 
you had seen her since Count Harthon's 
burial." ^ 

Lilie's face became serious, and she 
added, — 

" I have never believed in the possibil- 
ity that a person could show such strength 
of mind as she then exhibited. Within 
the course of a single year she lost, first 
her mother whom she adored, and after- 
wards her father whom she idolized. Do 
you remember how she looked at her fa- 
ther's funeral 1 " 

" Yes, she resembled grief cut in mar- 
ble, — cold, silent, and white." 

"You know, I suppose, that during 
the first year she did not leave Ljungbro, 
but lived there in complete seclusion, in 
mourning, in solitude for all that she had 
held dear, — father, mother, and brother." 

"But still she went abroad the next 
year." 



" Yes, she went to Italy, and remained 
there nearly a year, after which she re- 
turned to Ljungbro and began to reno- 
vate and alter the place with a zeal and 
activity unparalleled." 

" It is incomprehensible that she haci 
not yet returned from her summer trip !** 
said Arthur. "Perhaps she intends t6 
spend the winter in the capital." 

" Not at all. Frigga loves her stateljr 
Ljungbro too well to spend the winter 
anywhere else. I have not seen all the 
changes she has made, but heard them 
much spoken of." 

" They deserve undeniably to be takeil 
into contemplation." 

The noise of a carriage which drove 
into the court interrupted the conversa- 
tion. 

" Who can come here in this dreadful 
weather 1 " exclaimed Lilie. 

" Probably some unfortimate traveller 
who wishes to appeal to your hospitality," 
declared Arthur. 

" If that was so, he ought to stop at 
the inspector's building, and not — " 

" And not drive up to the lordly man- 
sion itself," said Arthur, laughing. 

A servant entered with hasty steps. 

" The Count has come home," said he. 

Lilie rose quickly. 

" The Count here, and in this weather !" 
exclaimed she. 

" The Count has ordered me to inform 
the Countess that, being tired from his 
journey, he has retired to his room to 
rest." 

The servant withdrew, and Lilie said 
to Arthur, — 

" Perhaps you will go to Emfiid and 
welcome him on ray part 1 " 

"Why do you not go yourself, my 
good Lilie 1 It would certainly rejoice 
him." 

" Mon cher, when I request a service, • 
then grant it to me without any ques- 
tions." Lilie smiled at her brother-in- 
law. 

Arthur went. 
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When Lilie and the young governess 
were left alone, the former exclaimed, — 

" Merciful heavens, how intolerable it 
will be here now, mon amie I You can- 
not have the least conception of how cold, 
stiff, and proud my husband is. When 
he comes into the room, one gets the 
ague ; when he goes away, one breathes 
easier. These Swedes and Lutherans do 
not resemble human beings, but things. 
By living with them one changes into a 
body without soul. My husband is mor- 
tally tiresome." 

Lilie sighed and looked sorrowful. 
Only for a few minutes did her face re- 
tain this expression. Then she said quite 
suddenly, — 

" Well, Toon amie, how have you im- 
agined Coxmt Eldau] — handsome or 
uglyr' 

" According to the Countess's descrip- 
tion, fierce as the north-wind," replied 
the governess. 

"0, no, he does not roar and tear 
about the ears as that does, but he is 
like smooth ice, beautiful when the sun 
throws glistening beams upon it, but so 
cold that one freezes to death in ap- 
proaching it. Ah, there is Arthur again. 
Well, howisEmfridl" 

" Not very well ; he has been upset and 
put one arm out of joint. The doctor 
was with him." 

" Nothing dangerous, I presume 1 " 
said Lilie, indifferently. 

" 0, no, only somewhat painful." 



The next morning Lilie sat in her cab- 
inet drinking chocolate, when the door 
opened, and Count Emfrid Eldau came 
in. 

The two had not seen each other for a 
.whole year. 

The Count had his arm in a sling and 
w?Ls very pale. 

He greeted his young wife coldly but 
. politely, carried her hand to his lips, and 



asked after her health, while he compli- 
mented her upon the fresh color of her 
complexipn. 

Lilie answered his questions with as 
much politeness as they were made. 
She regretted that he had met with 
the misfortune to sprain his arm, etc., 
etc. 

When these duty phrases were ex- 
changed on both sides, the stock of sub- 
jects for conversation seemed to be ex- 
hausted. A silence ensued. 

Lilie broke it with the question, if she 
should pour Emfrid a cup of choco- 
late." 

" You seem to have forgotten, my dear 
Lilie, that I do not love the beverage," 
answered Emfrid. "I hope also that 
now, since I have returned to my home, 
you will have the goodness to allow the 
old order of one conmion breakfast to be 
re-established." 

" But, my friend, that morning eating 
is altogether against my nature," re- 
turned Lilie. 

Like her husband, she had an irresist- 
ible desire to have an opposite opinion. 

" I regret that it should be so ; but 
you can take your chocolate when we 
others breakfast, as I desire t% see my 
daughter and my wife at meals. It is 
unnecessary to waste further words upon 
the subject. I know that you readily 
respond to my desires, and have therefore 
already given orders to the steward as to 
how I wish to have it." 

Lilie was silent. With a nervous im- 
patience she creased the lace upon her 
cuff 

Emfrid leaned back against the comer 
of the sofa, and fastening his eyes upon 
the ceiling, he continued, — 

" Apropos of my daughter, I hear the 
Marquise de Maill6, at your request, sent 
here a French governess. What sort of 
a personage is she, and what is her 
namel" 

*^ Her name is Gabrielle Moulin. What 
ihe is she ought to be able herself to 
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give the best proof ; that she is an unus- 
ually well-cultivated lady I can assure 
you." 

" So, and of this, my good Lilie, you 
have already come to a perfectly clear 
insight. This * unusual cultivation ' will 
be found, 1 suppose, at a closer examina- 
tion, to limit itself to her being a lan- 
guage machine, which speaks several 
tongues. That sort of people I do not 
value very particularly." 

" I fear, however, that you must un- 
avoidably pay tribute to Mademoiselle 
Moulin's superiority." 

"Possibly; I am never disposed to 
contradict a beautiful woman, and least 
of all my wife." Emfrid smiled in a 
peculiar way and continued : " But I 
confess frankly, that if it were possible 
to be displeased with you, my friend, I 
felt tempted to it when you wrote that 
a governess for our daughter had been 
engaged. My desire had been to choose 
myself the one who should educate Lady 
Eldau. Not at all for the reason that I 
distrust your judgment or your mother's, 
but from interest in the matter. Yet 
be it far from, me .to disapprove any 
of your acts. I will only add, that if this 
person does not please me, I must act so 
arbitrarily as to dismiss her." 

" Dismiss Gabrielle Moulin ! " ex- 
claimed Lilie, and looked at her hus- 
band. " Ah, mon cher, you do not know 
what you say. See and talk with her 
first ! You will then see the impossi- 
bility of giving her a dismissal." 

"And why not] Is she not in my 
service ? Or do you believe, my best 
Lilie, that one incommodes himself with 
such people ] A governess and a lady's- 
maid share in this respect the same fate. 
They are dismissed when they no longer 
please us. - I hope you have not taken 
this one for a lifetime 1 That would be 
annoying, because I should then be 
obliged to give her a considerable money 
compensation.'* 

Lilie changed color constantly. It 



was evident that she was fuU of resent- 
ment. 

" Mademoiselle Moulin is a superior in- 
structress," resumed she, " and it is a 
happiness for our daughter to have come 
under her guidance. There can thus be 
no question about her remaining in my 
ho%8e till Elvira's education is finished." 

Lilie spoke with an eagerness that 
showed she was provoked, although she 
restrained the outbreak of her anger. 

Ernfrid shrugged his shoulders. 

" I am fully of your opinion, ma cJiere, 
but I have unfortimately conceived a 
prejudice against the 'unusually cul- 
t\ired and superior * governess, and that 
quite simply because she is a Catholic, 
If she now possessed all possible virtues 
and not one single fault, she is still a 
Catholic, and cannot educate my daughter 
to abhor a faith behind which all possi- 
ble perfidy and baseness conceals it- 
self." 

"Emfrid!" exclaimed Lilie with a 
flaming face ; " you forget that the 
mother of your child is a Catholic." 

" No, my friend, I have too often la- 
mented that it is so ; but just for that 
reason my paternal care demands that 
by the side of your Catholic influence I 
place that of a person with true Lutheran 
principles. I have already engaged such 
a one." 

Lilie sprang up and exclaimed passion- 
ately, — 

"You will thus — " 

"Avoid all scenes. Yes, that will I 
do," said the Count proudly, and rose 
to his feet. "All violence serves noth- 
ing with me, and is in general a poor 
method. Let us therefore drop the con- 
versation ! Mademoiselle Moulin is not 
the instructress that I desire my daugh- 
ter to have. May this be enough for 
Elvira's mother to know. I shall be- 
sides myself settle the matter with her, 
and free you from the unpleasantness of 
it. The lady I have engaged cannot 
take her place before the 1st of Janua- 
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ry. Adieu, my friend. After an hour 
we breakfast in the dining-hall ; I desire 
then to see my daughter by the side of 
her beautiful and lovely mother." 

The Count took one of Lilie's hands to 
kiss it ; but she drew it hastily away, 
saying in a voice shaking with anger, — 

" Count, I deliver you from the cere- 
mony of kissing my hand, at least when 
we are alone. Make a boast of your po- 
liteness when people see us, but spare me 
from the torment of this hypocrisy, when 
the world has not its eyes fixed upon us ! 
I know too well that you, behind these 
flowers of etiquette,' conceal the thorns 
with which you seek to wound me. Be 
a tyrant without any lying mask, that is 
far better ! You then awaken less aver- 
sion than now.'* 

"As you please, Countess," replied 
Ernfrid, coldly, and left the room. 

" Holy Mother of God, have mercy 
upon me ! " exclaimed Lilie with despair, 
and threw herself back upon .the sofa 
in a flood of tears. 

"A tender meeting after so long a 
separation," thought Ernfrid, when he 
returned to his room. " One can scarcely 
be more impudently frank than my wife, 
who in the first interview declares that 
she detests me. Well, it is now so that 
we cannot tolerate each other. The 
course for us is, to make life as bitter as 
possible for each other at •those times 
when, in the name of convertance^ we are 
obliged to live together. That Lilie 
married without love I could have par- 
doned her, because I also did the same 
myself; but that she loved another, that 
she during the first weeks of our mar- 
riage, when I sought to approach her 
with tenderness, repulsed me, — that 
shall she her whole life through have to 
make amends for." 

The Count entered his apartments, 
situated in -the other end of the building. 
Between the private rooms of the Count 
and Countess lay a line of rooms which 
were used in common, in which they re- 



ceived smaller companies and assembled 
enfamiUe. 

There was a large music-room, a splen- 
did library, a fine picture gallery of the 
distinguished modem and old masters, 
and a little museum of curiosities. 

On the second floor was the drawing- 
room, fitted up entirely in the modem 
style. 

• The first story was divided at the right 
into a number of guest-chambers, at the 
left into the young lady's and the gov- 
erness's suites, etc., etc. 



When the breakfast-bell called, Ga- 
brielle entered ; she had been apprised by 
the Countess's lady's-maid of the new 
arrangement in the dining-hall. 

She found Count Arthur there before 
her. 

He went to her and said, smiling, — 

"You will now make acquaintance 
with my brother. I beg of you, try to be 
philosophical, for there is much in his 
manner that will offend you. You know 
what I think of y^ur residence in this 
house ; and you also know what a pre- 
judicial influence the bigoted Marquise 
exercises over Lilie, especially since she 
has succeeded in getting that Jaquette 
here in the house." 

"Yes, I know all that, and I shall 
endeavor to make myself invulnerable," 
replied Gabrielle, laughing. "It is no 
easy matter to wound me when I will 
not permit the sting to reach me. What 
I promised you in London, when you 
spoke to me of your brother's and sister- 
in-law's unhappy marriage and the in- 
trigues of the Marquise, I shall not 
forget now, when the strife between thd 
Count and myself breaks out. I am 
prepared for battle.'* 

Gabrielle Moulin fastened a smiling 
look upon Arthur, who took her handv 

" You, and none other, are created to 
bring all discords into harmony. All my 
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hopes of a better future for my brother 
and his wife rest upon you." 

" I shall see to it that your hope is not 
disappointed," answered Gabrielle. 

The door opened and Count Emfrid 
came into the dining-hall. 

Little Elvira sprang toward her father 
with a cry of jubilant joy. 

Emfrid was much attached to his 
child. 

He bent down to the little girl, ahd 
for some moments his whole attention 
was bound to her. 

"Ah, papa, how good you were to 
come home to us ! " said Elvira. " I have 
thought that you were real naughty to 
stay away so long. I have now begun 
to read ; and see, this is my teacher." 

The little girl ran from her father to 
Gabrielle, seized her by the hand, and 
added, — 

^^ Bonne amicy this is my papa, who 
will love Elvira's amie real well. Will 
you not, papa '\ " 

Gabrielle had followed the child and 
now stood before Count Emfrid, who, 
proud and haughty, regarded her. 

Somewhat embarrassed to be in that 
manner examined, without the Count 
saying a word, Gabrielle made a deep 
courtesy. By this she forced the stiff 
neck to respond to her greeting with a 
bow of the head. 

" You have been for the last half-year 
my daughter's instructress 1 " said Em- 
frid, who could no longer silently regard 
the object of his dislike. 

"Yes, Herr Count," answered Gabri- 
elle, 

" I shall after breakfast express my 
opinion concerning your avocation." 

Emfrid turned from Gabrielle to Ar- 
thur, with whom he shook hands. 

Just then a servant announced that 
the Countess was not well, and conse- 
quently would not be present at the 
breakfast-table. 

Emfrid said nothing. He only frowned. 

It seemed that his previously unfavor- 



able state of mind became still less pro- 
pitious. 

Gabrielle thought, — 

" How wrong she now acts, not to come 
and show herself at the breakfast-ta- 
ble!" 

Emfrid did not once address the con- 
versation to Gabrielle, but occupied him- 
self exclusively with his brother and 
daughter. 

He did not seem to remark that Ga- 
brielle was present. 

Once or twice Arthur turned to hdr 
with some words; but as soon as any- 
thing like a conversation' began between 
them, Emfrid interrupted it. 

With keen attention Gabrielle followed 
Emfrid. To her quick apprehension it 
stood clear that the Count, from the 
very first moment, meant to let her feel 
the distance between them. 

Gabrielle remarked further, that the 
" gracious Coimt," as the servant called 
Emfrid, wga anything but graciously dis- 
posed towards her. 

When the breakfast was over, Emfrid 
said to Gabrielle, — 

" Perhaps Mamsdl will be so good as 
to attend my daughter down to her 
nurse, and then step up into the blue 
saloon. I desire to speak with you." 

Emfrid approached the door to the 
blue saloon, but was checked by these 
words, which Gabrielle addressed to one 
of the servants, — 

"Be so good as to take the Lady 
down!" 

Emfrid turned upon his heel and looked 
at Gabrielle, who at the same instant 
stooped down over Elvira, saying quite 
kindly, — 

" Elvira will go into her room, to Mrs. 
Gronbeck, and play there until I re- 
turn." 

She kissed the child, who threw her 
arms around Gabrielle's neck and begged 
that she would not stay long. 

Then the little one threw a kiss to 
her father and tripped out of the room. 
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"Now I am at leisure for the inter- 
view Herr Count desired," said Gabrielle 
to Emfrid. 

Immovable and with an air of the 
greatest astonishment, Emfrid looked 
upon this woman, who did not seem in 
the least disposed to let his Joftiness over- 
awe her. 

Then he took his way to the blue 
saloon. Gabrielle followed him. 

When Arthur had seen them disappear 
behind the curtains of the door, he left 
the dining-hall. With a mischievous 
smile upon his lips, he thought, — 

" Now one can say that' there will be 
a battle between the pride of birth and 
the pride of culture. Let us see which 
of them conquers, my brother, the repre- 
sentative of the prejudices and aristo- 
cratic ideas of past times, and ske^ the 
child of liberalism, free thought, enlight- 
enment, and culture ! The former as stiflF, 
unbending, cold, and harsh as the times 
of rude force; the other, as glad, free, 
unconquerable, and spirited as liberty.'^ 



" The Countess, my wife, has, without 
my knowledge, engaged you as my daugh- 
ter's instructress," began Count Emfrid, 
when they had gone into the blue saloon 
and he himself had taken his place on a 
sofa. He pointed to a chair for Gabri- 
elle, who notwithstanding this permission 
to be seated remained standing. 

"You ought, therefore," continued he, 
"to find it in order, that I desire to 
obtain some information concerning the 
person to whom Ladj/ EldavJs education 
has been submitted." 

" This I find so natiiral, that the con- 
trary would astonish me. I also hope 
that Coimt Arthur Eldau has given you 
all the particulars which in this case are 
necessary," replied Gabrielle. 

" I know that he and my mother-in-law 
recommended you, but it is not to them, 
but to yourself, that I desire to address 



myself. How old are you, and how long 
have you been a teacher ] " 

"I am twenty-one, and have given 
instruction since my fourteenth year." 

Without waiting for any further solici- 
tation, Gabrielle, in a clear and distinct 
voice, gave an account of the families in 
which she had given lessons during her 
residence in Paris ; ftirther, that she with 
her mother had removed to England, and 
there she became the governess of Lord 

Q field's only daughter. When the 

latter married, the Marquise de Maill^ had 
written and begged Gabrielle to accept 
the place of instructress at her daugh- 
ter's. Countess Eldau. 

" I came to Sweden in the fall," con- 
cluded Gabrielle, " and remained during 
the winter in Stockholm, to learn tl^e 
Swedish language. In the beginning of 
March I arrived here and assumed the 
charge of educating the Count's daugh- 
ter." 

Leaning back in the comer of the sofa, 
Emfrid listened to this account which 
Gabrielle gave. He had regarded her 
steadily and earnestly, as if he had de- 
sired to shake her self-possession; but 
this did not succeed. 

When she finished, he said, — 

"You have thus for four years lived 
in Lord Q field's house 1 " 

"Yes, Herr Count." 

"I congratulate you, for this is one 
of England's first families." 

" Lord Q field is one of the noblest 

and most high-minded men ;that one can 
know," said Gabrielle. 

" How agreeable for him that he has 
gained this testimonial from youJ^ 

Emfrid smiled ironically. 

"It is so seldom that a person is 
praised by those who have resided in his 
family and had a nearer view of him, 
that it is always an honor," rejoined 
Gabrielle. 

" Possibly ; but it was not to discuss 
such subjects that I desired to talk with 
you, but to tell you of various little 
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matters. In the first place, it is within 
the noble families here in Sweden a re- 
ceived custom, that the children are by 
all who receive a salary from the parents 
called by their title of Lady or Count. 
I observed, duriug breakfast, that Matmell 
called my daughter by name. This you 
must change.'* 

" Impossible, Herr Count ! " answered 
Gabrielle, with a subtile smile. 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed 
Emfrid, and straightened himself. 

" Though I will willingly in everything 
else comply with the wishes of my pupiFs 
father, I must however in this neglect to 
do it." 

" That declaration, Mamsell, appears to 
me, to speak mildly, strange. I want to 
know the reason why you allow yourself 
to make it." 

"Is it actually necessaiy for me to 
explain it to the Count '\ It seems to me 
that it ought to speak for itself." 

"No, Mamsell, I am not accustomed 
to guess, when I have the right to ob- 
tain an explanation ; and I consider my- 
self entitled to receive such from you." 

" Perfectly." 

Gabrielle pushed forward with her 
foot a ^mall easy-chair, in the place of 
the one which Emfrid had pointed out 
to her. . 

At this in itself "unimportant action, 
Emfrid became dark red, especially as 
the subtile, significant smile still played 
around Gabrielle's lips, and gave indica- 
tion that she felt her superiority. 

There was, however, nothing of auda- 
city or defiance in her manner, but only 
something unconstrained. 

" My understanding of the important 
and responsible mission which an instruc- 
tress has taken upon herself," resumed 
Gabrielle, " made me, from the first mo- 
ment that I as an educator entered this 
house, place myself and my pupil upon 
the footing that we ought to occupy, 
that is to say, that the child immediately 
became the subordinate. Here it is in- 



different whether the child's parents are 
of birth or not. I have before me an 
undeveloped being, whom I am to form 
into an individual. I am commissioned* 
by the parents to impart to the child 
knowledge, good manners, and moral 
principles. . I must thus be the one who 
brings to fruition all the ' noble seeds 
which, the Highest has planted in the 
child's soul. Hence my position is one 
of the most sacred which can be con- 
fided to any. To fill the requirements, 
it enjoins upon me, I must in knowledge, 
habits, and morals be myself thoroughly 
educated. Otherwise I am not fitted 
for my position.. If I am a cultivated 
teacher, then I am also a person worthy 
of respect and stand high above the ig- 
norant child whom I am to ^guide. I 
have also full right to treat it as a plant, 
which I am to bring up. If I, from ex- 
pediency or to flatter the parents, call 
the high-bom child Zcrrfy, then I place 
the foolish little one upon the footing 
that she considers me as a subordinate. 
My influence and my power ov^r her are 
by this dissipated. I should not be able 
to govern her, but I should be changed 
into a tool for thrusting in some worth- 
less talents. My pupils, Herr' Count, 
are my children during the time I take 
upon myself their education, and never 
yet has a father or mother called their 
child by title. I am not a domestic to 
your daughter ; not a servant in your 
house ; I am the one to whom you have 
conferred the holy trust of educating 
your daughter. She is thus before me, 
not Lady Eldau, but the child Elvira." 

Emfrid had several times changed color, 
while Gabrielle was speaking. When 
she had finished, he said quite shortly, — 

" You and I do not think alike, though 
it may be of no consequence. We will 
therefore leave the matter, and pass on 
to what I have further to say." 

"As Herr Count pleases," replied 
Gabrielle. 

Emfrid felt so irritated in his very soul 
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at her whole manner, that he experienced 
an unconquerable desire to humiliate her. 

What he now intended to utter would 
'unavoidably be insulting. There was also 
something in the tone itself which pro- 
claimed his victory, when he said, — 

"When my wife informed me that 
she had engaged a teacher, I had my- 
self selected one, and that a person whom 
I know thoroughly, whose origin and 
religious views are in accordance with 
the requirements I have upon my daugh- 
ter's instructress. In short, I have en- 
gaged her. In consequence of this I 
find myself obliged to ask you, at the end 
of the year, to leave the place you now 
occupy, of course retaining your salary 
as if you had been here a year's time. 
Besides, I shall defray the expenses of 
the journey and the loss of time.** 

A slight change of color, a quick mo- 
tion of the head, and a lightning flash 
from the dark eyes, showed that Emfrid 
had certainly this time surprised Gabri- 
elle in a disagreeable manner; but she 
answered in a calm tone, — 

"The Countess has not engaged me 
for any fixed time. Any compensation 
can thus not com^ in question. The 
Count desires that within two months I 
shall leave my place. Well then, pay- 
ment for more than the time I have 
occupied it I do not accept." 

Gabrielle added, — 

"I presume that all is now said 
which Herr Count desired to communi- 
cate." 

She made a polite obeisance and left 
the room. 



There is something extremely morti- 
fying in the consciousness of having 
desired to humiliate a person, when we 
find, instead of succeeding, that we have 
had the humiliation thrown back. 

The consciousness of a fiasco is so 
painfril, that the most good-natured 
person becomes embittered by it. 



If every one is sensitive on this point, 
how much more then a proud and domi- 
neering disposition. 

When Emfrid was alone, he muttered 
an oath between his teeth. 

He rose hastily and began to walk 
back and forth, saying in thought, — 

"A match for such impertinence one 
will hardly be able to find. First, she^ 
an employee in my house, dares to hold 
a long discourse upon how a teacher 
ought to act, etc. And then she an- 
swers quite arrogantly, that she presents 
to me the reparation I offer her. Ah, 
none but a Frenchwoman would dare to 
display such effrontery ; but yet, Made- 
moiselle Moulin, we are not separated. 
You will have to learn that Count El- 
dau is not disposed to forget or forgive 
your boldness. You are still in my 
house, you eat my bread, and 1 intend 
to show you the distance between us.'^ 

At the dinner-table, Lilie presented 
herself, but with a sullen mien. 

The only one to whom she showed a 
friendly smile was Gabrielle. 

Elvira was snubbed as soon as she 
opened her mouth. Emfrid was contin- 
ually obliged to repeat his words. Lilie 
never heard what he said; and when 
Arthur joked about it, this was received 
very ungraciously by the little Countess. 

Lilie knew very well that Emfrid was 
never guilty of any forgetfulness of the 
demands of politeness when they were 
not alone, and she amused herself there- 
fore during the repast by giving free 
sway to her bad humor. 

The husband, held by the fetters of 
propriety, which he considered it a duty 
to submit to, was an object for her sar- 
casm. 

Lilie was like a child, who . in vicious 
mischief irritates a caged lion. One 
single blow of his strong paw, and the 
foolish creature is crushed. 

Lilie spoke of the Swedish nobility as 
being rude, unrefined, without delicacy 
and good-breeding. 
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She said all that her ill-humor dic- 
tated, and that though she saw how the 
veins on Emfrid's bro.w swelled with 
anger. 

Gabrielle's whole manner, as well 
toward the Count as the Countess, was 
in the highest degree obliging. 

One could not possibly perceive from 
her manner that any declaration not 
Hgreeable had taken place between her 
and the Count. 

This also provoked Emfrid. 

If she had had a sorrowful and crest- 
fallen appearance, he would possibly have 
been able to endure the sight of her ; but 
now, this unconstrained bearing, this 
smiling politeness, which seemed to say 
to him, "If you have forgotten what 
courtesy and fine tact require, then it 
can never enter my mind to do it," 
added to Lilie's inconsiderate attacks, 
which he ascribed to Gabrielle's influ- 
ence, made it inevitable that Ernfrid 
shoul^d boil with rage. 

When Arthur saw that Lilie strained 
her bow altogether too hard, he turned 
from Gabrielle, with whom he had been 
speaking, to Ernfrid, saying, — 

"You have not mentioned by what 
accident you had your arm put out of 
jo^nt. Did the horses run away V* 

"No, my coachman and the postilion 
had a quarrel ; a strife ensued about the 
reins, which resulted in the latter's jerk- 
ing them so suddenly, that the horses 
shied. My carriage was crushed. My 
coachman, the scamp, had his shin-bone 
broken* The postilion got off with a 
scratch, I should probably have had to 
go\ on foot a few miles, had not a couple 
of travellers happened to pass by, and 
brought me to Erikshof " 

"And the coachman?" asked Lilie. 
**Di<i he have to lie there helplea&t" 

"0, no, one of the travellers had a 
sufficiently compassionate heart to con- 
Tej him home also, a}.though, as a pun- 
ishment for not managing the re];ns better 
aii^ knowing how to keep a j^i^actoiy 



peasant in place, he deserved to lie upon 
the road.'* 

" Has he had the aid of a physician 1 " 
inquired Arthur. 

" I suppose so," 

Emfrid turned to Elvira and addressed 
some words to her; the next moment 
they rose from the table. 

When they adjourned to the yellow sa- 
loon, Arthur stood by one of the windows 
and chatted with Gabrielle. 

Emfrid tumed over some newspa- 
pers. 

Lilie sat curled up in the comer of a 
sofa, where she moraUzed to Elvira about 
faults which the child had committed a 
long time ago^ 

Emfrid flung now and then a scarcely 
friendly look upon his wife, who scolded 
the child without a cause. 

" WeU," said Arthur to Gabrielle, " how 
did you find my brother *? Lovely above 
all description, may I imderstand 1 ^ Ar- 
thur laughed, " He gave you, I suppose, 
a proof of exquisite consideration and 
fine tact]" 

"I cannot say," answere*d Gabrielle, 
who could not possibly refrain from smil- 
ing at Arthur's manner. " Count Eldau 
has dismissed me from my office. I shall 
only retain it imtil the 1st of January. 
A teacher engaged by himself will then 
take my place^" 

"You are joking]" Arthur looked 
surprised. "He has not possibly gone 
so far]" 

"Yes, I assure you he has actually 
gone 90 iar as to ask me to pack up and 
leave." * 

" What will then become of our great 
^ork of conversion ] " 

" I 4o not know. But it' looks as if, 
in order to accomplish ihaM, I must first 
undertake another." 

"What is that 1" 

"To convert the Count. He cannot 
endure me; and if I am not able to 
change hia dislike to good-will, then-— " 

'* You. n^ui^ leave*" 
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" Precisely. You will then be obliged, 
my dear Count, to confide the great mis- 
sion to some one else." 

" 'Hiere is none other who could suc- 
ceed in it. It must be you, with yom* 
enlightened understanding and belonging 
to the same faith as Lilie. In any other 
case the Marquise, by her letters and 
Jaquette, will occasion a complete dissen- 
sion between the married pair. I shall 
be inconsolable, if my idea so beautifully 
planned cannot be carried out. I will 
then challenge my brother, and fight 
with him from sheer spite.'* 

" Wait with that for a while ! " re- 
quested Gabrielle. " You have now given 
me the prospect of being able to efiFect 
some good, and you can be very sure 
that I shall not desist from it. Count 
Eldau has given me two months to remain 
here. Very well, I shall so use them 
that, when they are passed,* the Count 
himself will ask me to stay." 

"If you are able to do that, then 
you are truly a witch," declared Ar- 
thur. 

" I hope not a sorceress 1 " Gabrielle 
laughed. 

" No, an enchantress." 

** Who is both limping and ugly ? Ah, 
Herr Count, now your politeness has 
blundered." 

" Not entirely. If you can induce my 
brother, after he has expressed the desire 
that you may leave his house, to ask you 
to stay, then you have a supernatural 
power over the human heart. Never 
yet has ani/ one succeeded in persuading 
him to change a resolution." 

" Neither do I intend to persuade ; 
that would be the right way to spoil the 
matter. No, he will certainly be the 
one who will have to do that." 

" What means do you intend to em- 
ploy?" 

"Count, let. that continue my secret." 

"But if you fail?" 

" A Frenchwoman never feils." 

Gabrielle looked up at Arthur, while 



one of her most beautiful smiles lighted 
up the irregular features. 

She had said of herself that she was 
ugly and limping ; but Arthur thought, 
" That girl is dangerous. One of the two : 
either will Emfrid continue to detest her, 
or — " 

The coffee was passed round. 

After it was taken, Gabrielle left the 
saloon, taking her pupil with her, who 
looked quite unhappy over her mother's 
scolding. 

When the door closed after Gabrielle, 
Emfrid said in a loud voice, — 

"She is extremely ugly. Truly, my 
dear Arthur, I cannot comprehend how 
you and Marquise de Maill^ could have 
made such a choice of a governess. She 
has something plebeian in her manner, 
something impudent in her whole be- 
havior, which is not the example for a 
child whom one desires to educate for 
the higher society." 

"What do your words prove, Emfrid 1 " 
said Arthur. "Only that you have a 
different conception from the one the Mar- 
quise ai^d I had. It astonishes me that 
you find that person lacking tact and good 
manners, who has educated the Duchess 

D , Lord Q field's daughter. As 

far as her face is concerned," added Ar- 
thur, laughing, " one can say of it what 
a gifted author said of Mirabeau, *It is 
a homeliness upon beauty's groundwork.' 
Besides, I did not know that the gov- 
erness of your daughter was required to 
be beautiful. Beauty with such a lady 
might become dangerous for the male 
members of the family." 

With these words Arthur left the room. 



Gabrielle had heard Emfrid's words 
very plainly at the moment she closed 
the door. 

When she found heriself alone in her 
room, she thought, — 

" I must teach that proud gentleman 
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that there is something of far greater 
value than birth and beauty. He has as 
a man wished to humiliate me; that 
must he be fined for. Further, he has 
trampled upon my womanly vanity ; that 
demands revenge. If we women are 
never so homely, we cannot bear to hear 
it repeated by others. Wisdom and rea- 
son serve us nothing, when it is a ques- 
tion of our looks. We cannot endure a 
single remark on this point. Ah, my 
beloved mother, you have not been able 
to remove this weakness in your daugh- 
ter ; but I shall frankly confess it to you 
in my next letter." 



Arthur could never have done Emfrid 
a greater service than when he absented 
himself By this Emfrid had an oppor- 
tunity to give vent to the anger which 
boiled within him. 

One is not to believe, however, that he 
began a matrimonial quarrel with his 
wife, or that he in more or less chosen 
words reproached her for her conduct; 
no, it happened very seldom and only at 
some extraordinary occasion that Emfrid 
suffered himself to do anything of the 
kind. He had another way of torment- 
ing his better half. 

With a tone of mockery he said when 
they were alone, — 

" I have forgotten to tell you, my dear 
Lilie, that you can hope right soon to see 
a person who is dear to you." 

" Who could that be *? If I except Frig- 
ga, whom T think very much of, I know 
no one here in Sweden who is dear to 
me. 

"You are not polite, ma cMre, when 
you say that to your husband." 

" I am never hypocritical." 

" Then you cannot guess who it is 1 " 

"Impossible. My father is dead, my 
mother is not likely to travel here in this 
season." 

" The one I speak of can in a certain 



sense be counted among our neighbors. 
Now, my dear Lilie, you can certainly 
guess % " 

"Our neighbors are to me so indif- 
ferent.". 

" Well, that is too bad ; I really hoped 
to prepare you a great pleasure with the 
news that Aurenius has returned from 
Algeria." 

Lilie had in general no self-command, 
and at this moment it would have served 
nothing; for the intelligence that Em- 
frid communicated came so suddenly, 
that she was as if struck by lightning. 

Without heeding what^ she did, she 
sprang up, exclaiming, — 

" Has Aurenius retumed ? " 

There is no married man, however cold 
and indifferent towards his wife, who does 
not feel indignant at the outburst of joy 
and surprise on her part when the ques- 
tion concerns a man that she has loved. 

Emfrid ground his teeth and changed 
color, but resumed with apparent indif- 
ference, — 

"Did I not tell you that it was a 
person dear to your heart f Your undis- 
guised joy shows that I was not mis- 
taken. I will also add, that he has 
retumed covered with honor, orders, ^nd 
woimds, to realize a dream which he has 
long had, but which at his departure 
from Sweden could not be realized. He 
intends to marry. . I think you grow 
pale. Should you perchance have any- 
thing against his marriage 1 " 

" I ] " stammered Lilie, pale as death. 
"What oould I have against it?" 

"Nothing, I should hope," retumed 
Emfrid, smiling scornfully. "It must 
give you pleasure to leam that Aurenius ' 
in an admirable manner has remained 
faithful to his first love. Already as a 
cadet he had a fancy for his cousin, a 
certain Magda Aurenius. I do not know 
why the match was not made ; but I do 
know that Miss Aurenius married a man- 
ufacturer by the name of Sturm. Two 
or three years afterwards Sturm had tho 
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politeness to die. It was the same year 
our destinies were united. Magda was 
now a rich widow, and all hindrance 
thus seemed removed ; but Aurenius had 
unfortunately a rival. In despair over 
this, he went into the army. In the 
mean time the rival dies, and Aurenius, 
informed of this, leaves Algeria and 
comes headlong to France, where he 
meets his chosen one. He declares him- 
self and returns in her company to Swe- 
den, to receive his reward for a ten years* 
faithful love. How do you like the ro- 
mance, is it not very beautiful ] " 

Ernfrid looked at his wife's agitated 
face. • 

Lilie fought a hard combat with her 
feelings, without gaining power over 
them. 

Finally she burst out with some ef- 
fort,— 

" How do you know all that 1 " 

" I have heard it from a relative of the 
beloved object. You allege, perhaps, 
that it may all be a loose report. I 
should, to please you, willingly agree to 
it ; especially as his faithful love for Mag- 
da would show that his great passion for 
you hafi been only a passing caprice ; but 
unhappily I caimot do it. Judge your- 
self! The traveller who assisted me 
when I sprained my arm was no other 
than Aurenius, who together with Mrs. 
Sturm and a young Frenchman were on 
their way to the rector's house in Bro." 

Lilie put her handkerchief to her lips 
to choke the sigh of grief whixsh threatened 
to find its way over them. 

" What, my dear Lihe, you look quite 
agitated ! " 

Emfrid took her hand and added, — 

" It cannot be possible that you have 
any remembrance remaining of your 
childish fancy for Aurenius ? Both your 
father and mother assured me that you 
had completely forgotten all about it. I 
believed in these assurances, because I 
could not suppose your parents could 
give such, if they were false* I should 



actually regard it as an afifront if I now 
discovered that they had deceived me." 

" How many words you waste ! " inter- 
posed Lilie, hastily. " I have the whole 
day felt ill, and you might at least allow 
me to be sick." 

" Certainly, ma chere ; but to feel ill as 
you have done to-day, that I should dis- 
suade you from, in the case your indis- 
position always expressed itself in the 
same manner as it did at table. It might 
then happen that I should be obliged to 
appear as your physician, and that is 
what, fix)m respect for mt/ rank, my deco- 
rum, and myself, I should not willingly 
choose." 

"I .believe you threaten!" Lilie 
threw her head back. 

" No, I only warn- You are a French- 
woman ; do not then forget your country- 
woman's capacity to hide their ill-humor 
and miscalculations behind a charming 
smile. Apropos of miscalculations, it 
may be that your bad temper proceeded 
from the fact that I dismissed the gover- 
ness. She has certainly declaimed against 
being so treated by a heretic.^' 

" Have you dismissed Mademoiselle 
Moulin ] " exclaimed Lilie, with such un- 
disguised astonishment, that EmMd saw 
inunediately that Lilie heard the news 
for the first time. 

" Yes, she will leave Erikshof the last 
of December." 

LiUe grasped Emfiid's arm impetu- 
ously and muttered with smothered an- 
ger, — 

" You are a man without heart, a cold- 
blooded executioner, who in every con- 
ceivable manner amuse yourself in tor- 
menting the victims of yoiu* tyranny. 
Now rejoice at having robbed me of the 
only being who gave my life any pleas- 
ure. I shall remember it and some time 
repay you for it." 

" I beg of you, a little more sense ! 
Anger does not become you." 

Emfrid rose and added, — 

" The. reason of the governess'^ dis- 
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XAiSBal lay in her religion. It is sufficient 
that my wife is a Catholic : I have had 
enough disagreeableness from it. My 
duty aa a father demands besides that I 
remoYe from my child persons in whose 
interest it lies to instil into* her mind 
other religious views than the true and 
the right. Your idea was, I suppose, 
through, your Catholic governess and 
lady's-maid to secretly educate your child 
in a faith which I abhor. This I have 
now prevented." 

Without waiting for any answer to 
this^ Emfrid went his way. 

Lilie threw herself recklessly down on 
the sofa with a scream such as an irri- 
tated child gives. 

Through her sobs she exclaimed, — 

" O Holy Virgin, how unhappy I am 
with that heretic ! Help thy poor child 
to bear her fate ! My mother, my con- 
fessor, and all are right, when they say 
that suffering and misfortune will follow 
me as long as I live by his side. 

/* Valentin, Valentin, is it possible that 
you could have acted so! And why not? 
He is also a heretic, and these are faith- 
less and cruel." 

Lilie, who was, it is true, a pretty good 
Catholic, but of altogether too vacillating 
a character to be a bigot, attributed all 
her husband's faults to the circumstance 
that he did not worship God in what she 
believed to be the true manner. 

She considered it right to regard every 
Lutheran's weakness as proceeding from 
the fact that he was not a Catholic. 



Some days had passed, during which 
Emfifid treated Gabrielle with m icy 
coldness and pride. 

One evening, when the twilight was 
passing over to darkness, Emfrid stood 
by the window in his sitting-room and 
looked out upon the garden. 

His attention was attracted to a fe- 
male figure which came out from the 



large building and took its way across 
the garden down to the avenue. 

* " Again I " murmured Emfrid. " Where 
does she go every evening at this time, 
and that all alone 1 I begin to find this 
in the highest degree improper, especially 
aa my brother always some moments be- 
fore takes the same way. If she was 
not so homely as she is, I should have 
every reason to suspect an intrigue be- 
tween her and Arthur. I fear actually 
that my brother interests himself more 
than is proper for her." 

Emfrid lefl his place by the window. 

Somewhat later the Count was seen 
taking his way over the garden and down 
to the avenue. 

He had his surtout buttoned, the col- 
lar drawn up, and his cap pressed down 
over his forehead. 

, At a little distance before him he dis- 
covered the contour of a dark female fig- 
ure, who with as hasty steps as was pos- 
sible for a lame person proceeded along 
the avenue. 

Emfrid kept at a distance, muttering 
to himself that this was a beautiful pat- 
tern of a governess, who wandered out 
like a ghost in the darkness of night. 

Perfectly ignorant of ^ihe fact that the 
proud owner of Erikshof condescended 
to act as a spy, Gabrielle continued her 
way. Coming to the end of the avenue, 
she turned to the right, where a row of 
dwellings for the servants was situated. 

The first of these Gabrielle entered. 

" What can she have to do with Fre- 
drik, one of my coachmen 1 " thought the 
Count, when she disappeared throiigh 
the cottage door. 

He awaited her return, firmly decided 
with a sharp remark to excuse himself 
from having GJabrielle promenade around 
in the dark, so long as she was his 
daughter's governess. 

The noble gentleman had, however, to 
wait a long time. 

At last Gabrielle wad seen. 

Emfrid went straight to her. 
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It was now perfeo^ily dark, so that the 
young girl did not observe him, before 
he was quite near to her. 

'* I am astonished that you, who some 
days ago spoke of the importance of a 
teacher's calling, should yet have such a 
wrong conception of it, that you at this 
time undertake a walk by yourself. 
When and where is it customary for a 
respectable young woman to go out alone 
in the dark ]/' said Emfrid. 

" When she can be of use to any one 
who suffers, it is over the whole world 
customary to forget one's self and the un- 
pleasantness of such a walk,'' answered 
Gabrielle, bravely. " Your coachman, 
Herr Count, who broke his leg, has only an 
old lame mother to take care of him. I 
have on the part of the Countess ac- 
quainted myself with what the unfortu- 
nate man may need." 

'' This charge it seems to me the Count- 
ess could give her lady's-maid, and not 
her daughter's governess. I did not 
know that it was in accordance with the 
latter's dignity to go on errands." 

" Nor do I. The Countess is in igno- 
rance of the step I have taken. I in- 
tended to tell her about it and urge her 
to take care of the one who in her hus- 
band's service broke a limb. Now it is 
unnecessary, when the Count knows that 
the poor coachman is in need of care and 
assistance." 

" You have thus played the angel of 
mercy towards one of my dependants 1 " 

" Not just that ; but if so had been, 
it proceeds from the fact that I consider 
it a duty that they, who are in Count 
Eldau's house, should practise all the vir- 
tues which ought to .distinguish those 
who surround the heiress to an old 
and honored name. To play a beauti- 
ful part, ^v4Bn if it is not fully in accord- 
ance with our dispositions and characters, 
has uguaUy one good with it, that we 
thereby benefit our fellows." 

"You ought, however, to allow me, 
vwithoi^t the intermeddling of strange 



persons, to tend to my people, and. my- 
self judge what ought to be done for 
them." 

" Herr Count, my visit to your coach- 
man was purely a Christian act. It has 
nothing to do with the circumstance that 
he is in your service. As a Christian I 
had a perfect right to exercise charity. 
And now, Herr Count, I beg yo\i not to 
retard your pace on my account. Being 
lame, I walk considerably slower than 
you." 

Height of audacity ! She dismisses the 
Count, 

Emfrid found Gabrielle's behavior such 
that it absolutely stupefied him. He 
did not answer a word, but continued to 
walk at her side. 

When they entered the lower hall, one 
of the Countess's waiting-maids came to 
Gabrielle, saying, — 

" The Countess desires to speak with 
Mademoiselle Moulin." 

" I shall come." 

" Say to the Countess, that I hope to 
see her at the usual time in the saloon," 
said the Count, and spremg up the stairs. 

Gabrielle went to her own room. 

After that day the poor coachman ob- 
tained a nurse and regular care from a 
physician. 



Lilie coed to Gabrielle, when the latter 
entered, that she was in despair, that she 
considered herself the most unhappy 
mortal on earth, because her husband 
did nothing but torment her. 

He had in the afternoon absolutely de- 
clared that he would not hear of that 
Jaquette's remaining, but that she must 
leave, because he, Emfrid, could not bear 
all these Catholics around him. 

Lilie pictured in lively colors all the 
infamies of which her husband had been 
guilty during these days that he had been 
at home. 

In a flood of tears she interpreted her 
grief over his separating Gabrielle from 
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her, who was the only being who showed 
her aiFection. 

Gabrielle had never before seen a wo- 
man of education give such unrestrained 
vent to her feelings as Lilie now did. 

After Lilie had expended all her 
strength in violent expression of her 
emotions, an exhaustion followed. 

Gabrielle tried with some judicious 
words to calm her, and to show that 
what she took so dreadfully hard was not 
so terrible at a closer view. 

Gabrielle endeavored to convince her 
that the Count was not a tyrant, but 
that he only had a decided dislike to 
Catholicism, and that this niust have some 
sufficient cause. 

Little by little Gabrielle passed over 
from the defence of the married man to 
pointing out various things in Lilie's own 
conduct which she disapproved. 

Her own dismissal Gabrielle found very 
natural, when it was grounded upon her 
being a Catholic, and that the Count 
consequently could not but entertain 
doubts of her with regard to her religious 
instruction. 

Concerning Jaquette, Gabrielle insisted 
that she was not at all astonished that 
the Count wanted to be rid of a person 
who was in constant feud with the rest 
of the servants, and had a special enjoy- 
ment in spinning intrigues. 

Gabrielle possessed that mild eloquence 
which proceeds from the heart, and there- 
fore exercises an irresistible influence 
upon the feelings. 

She gave to her arguments a stamp 
which took from reproach itself all bitter- 
ness. 

She spoke of all that was faulty in 
Lilie's behavior, so that Lilie herself 
seemed struck by it, but without the 
truth's wounding. 

In short, Gabrielle possessed the rare 
quality of being at once critical and 
true. 

She invested truth in such a form 
that it did not become offensive^ and 



she never forgot that the hirnian heart 
is the most sensitive of all sensitive 
things. 

The truly superior culture which Ga- 
brielle possessed, in union with a natu- 
rally fine sensibility, enable^ her to un- 
derstand frilly that if one would correct a 
fault, it can never be done by grasping 
the heartstrings with so rude and un- 
skilful a hand that they only give forth 
discordant sounds. 

No, they must be touched with a light 
hand. The one who will play upon 
them should be endowed with so fine an 
ear that he can attune the false tones to 
accord. 

The art of treating the human weak- 
nesses in such a manner as not to injure 
when we wish to benefit is so great, that 
only a few chosen ones possess it. 

Gabrielle was one of these. 

Long did she speak from the depth of 
her heart's convictions, and Lilie, al- 
though several years older, was like an 
unreasonable child who listens to an older 
person's wise advice. 

When Gabrielle finished, the clock 
struck half past eight. 

It was the hour when Count Eldau 
desired them to assemble. 

" Now we will go down to the saloon,'' 
said she, in a friendly manner; "the 
Count expects the Countess." 

"I intend to stay in my room this 
evening," answered Lilie. "He has 
wounded me so deeply, that h(9 cannot 
require me to pay any regard to his 
wishes." 

" Countess, I beseech you, refrain from 
taking this revenge ! Go down and 
show the Count that he has a wife lovely 
in all respects. Ah, I should be so proud 
if my countrywoman made her husband 
forget his bad humor by showing herself 
to be an angeL There is a great triumph 
in such conquests. Inyour place, I should 
not like to miss it." 

" Ah, you do not know, m/va ch^e, all 
the afflictions which fill my breast 1 " ex- 
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claimed Lilie, with her thoughts upon 
Valentin. 

Gabrielle had not yet gained a knowl- 
edge of this her heart's secret. 

'' But I know that the woman can and 
ought to forget herself when she has her 
husband and her duty before her. Put 
constraint upon your feelings this even- 
ing, I entreat you ! " 

Gabrielle kissed Lilie's hands, said a 
thousand cheering words to her, and act- 
ually coaxed her to yield, just as she would 
have done with a child who in no other 
way could be made to obey. 

The result of this was, that Lilie, 
accompanied by Gabrielle, some mo- 
ments later entered the saloon." 

Several strange gentleix^n were there 

who had come from L to call upon 

them. 

Lilie, in consequence of the tears she 
had shed, had obtained a languishing ap- 
pearance which made her indescribably 
charming ; but it was not upon her that 
Emfrid's look was directed when they 
both came in, but on Gabrielle. 

The young girl had an unusually livdy 
color. Her eyes yet flashed from the ex- 
citement she had experienced during her 
efforts to direct Lilie's thoughts and feel- 
ings to a better aim than mere selfish 
grief. 

Her whole expression had something 
nobly triumphant, which seemed to bid 
defiance to all the world's anger. 

Gabrielle's first look was also turned 
upon Count Emfrid. Their eyes met. 

It seemed to Gabrielle as if hers had 
rebounded at the meeting, from the icy 
coldness of Emfrid's. 

"That lordly figure resembles the 
eternal snow upon the Alps. At the 
aight of him one has the irresistible fan- 
cy of freezing to death," thought Gar 
brielle. 

"I shall never leam to tolerate that 
face»" ran Emfrid's thought, but never- 
theless he ijould not turn his eyes from 



The strangers hastened to greet tbd 
Countess and say some courteous words 
to Gabrielle, 

Captain H skold took a seat by 

the latter and delivered a mass of civili^ 
ties in poor French. 

A lively conversation ensued. The 
Captain, who in the beginning had only 
addressed himself to Gabrielle out of 
common politeness, soon became so in- 
terested that he forgot his beautiful 
hostess. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that 
Emfrid found Gabrielle coquettish and 
that the Captain's interest for her was 9. 
consequence of it. 

With real satisfaction Gabrielle re- 
marked that Lilie exerted herself to be 
amiable in her behavior towards her 
husband, and that she succeeded. 

The self-loving Emfrid could be fu% 
contented with his charming wife, who 
that evening surpassed herself and her 
countrywomen in fascinating graces. 

A little later in the evening, Lilie 
asked Gabrielle to play. 

General H skold, the Captain's fa- 
ther, was a great lover of music He 
had in his younger years composed, and 
one could not afford him a greater pleas- 
ure than to entertain him with good 
music, or a more dreadful torment than 
to punish him with a poor performance. 

Those who knew the General were 
afraid to {day for him. They feared the 
connoisseur, and it was only a virtuoso 
who appeared and allowed himself to be 
heard by the old musician. 

Gabrielle however did not require to 
be urged, but went immediately to the 
piano. 

Comit Emfrid approached her, say- 
ing, — 

" Perhaps Mamsell does not know that 
the General is a distinguished musician 1" 

" So I have been told, Herr Count.'* 

" He is miserable if obliged to submit 
from politeness to listen to mediocre 
tal^iit," p^n^ed Emfrid ;. *' and I ed^ould 
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not pardon my own wife in the case she 
tormented him in this way." 

" I shall endeavor not to occasion you 
anjrthing to pardon," answered Gabrielle, 
and looked up at Emfrid. 

In this moment Gabrielle could have 
competed with the most beautifiil woman 
in the world, so chanping was her ap- 
pearance. Perhaps Emfiid thought that, 
without being aware of it himself. 

The Greneral came to the instrument, 
saying politely, — 

'^ Dare I ask a favor of Mademoiselle 
Moulin?" 

"Herr General, it shall be an honor 
for me to grant your request," replied 
Gabrielle. 

" Play something of Mozart." 

" With pleasure. What do you desire 
me to play?" 

The old gentleman mentioned the opu9 
he wished to hear. 

Emfrid remained standing at the side 
of the ^ instrument, sharply scrutinizing 
* the young giri. 

The first chords now sounded. 

The difficult, but fine composition of 
Mozart was executed in a manner which 
left nothing to desire. 

It was not the average governess tal- 
ent, but a superior proficiency in the 
manner in which Gabrielle handled the 
instrument. 

The General was charmed, Emfrid 
astonished. 

Gabrielle was complimented by them all. 

Emfrid, who in society was never guilty 
of any breach of politeness, also bowed. 

Gabrielle said to him smilingly, — 

" I hope that Herr Count has nothing 
to forgive me % " 

"Not as a musical artist," answered 
Emfrid, coldly. 



The small enmities from the Count's 
side toward Gabrielle continued inces- 
santly. 



At the least sho^ of an occasion he 
was ready with a remark ; but all such 
were invariably found upon a closer ex- 
amination to be iincalled for. 

They were thus thrown back upon him 
who made them. 

One moming, for instance, he saw 
Gabrielle and his daughter start oflf quite 
ewly for a walk. 

The little lady tramped vigorously 
through the deep mud. Arriving at the 
avenue, she stopped and accosted two 
children, belonging to some dependant 
under Erikshof Elvira patted one of 
them. 

AH this Emfrid saw from the win- 
dow. 

When Gabrielle and Elvira came home, 
the former was immediately summoned 
to the Count. 

He asked if she believed it to be in 
accordance with his wish that Elvira 
should walk in such roads, when her 
father had horses in the stable? For 
the little girl to take fresh air, it was 
only necessary to order a carriage. 

Further, it seemed to the Count that 
Elvira had absolutely nothing to do with 
pedsarUs* children, and in nowise needed 
to be a companion with them. 

Gabrielle listened to him in silence. 

With a calm voice she answered, when 
the Count ceased, — 

"I took for granted that the Count 
knew the physician had ordered Elvira 
to take a walk in the open air every 
moming. It is to follow this direction 
that I take this walk with her daily. 
That she greets and talks to the chil- 
dren of her father^s subjects in a friendly 
way is a habit which, in order to wor- 
thily fill her place in life, she ought to 
acquire from childhood.** 

To this there was nothing to answer. 

Count Ernfrid said quite shortly that 
he desired to be informed beforehand of 
such measures, and himself determine 
what he considered right and consistent 
with his daughter's position. 
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This as a proof of the littleness with 
which he took notice of all that she 
did. 

One beautiful morning the Count en- 
tered the lesson-room. 

Gabrielle would have continued the 
lesson, but the Count declared he desired 
to examine his daughter himself, and see 
what she had learned during these 
months. 

" Herr Count knows, I presume, how 
far Elvira was advanced when I took 
her 1 ** said Gabrielle. 

" I suppose that at the age of six years 
she understood the first principles of 
reading and writing, as well as some- 
thing more," answered Emfrid. 

" No, Herr Count, she had not yet 
begun to read. Thus the little she 
knows I alone have the honor of having 
imparted to her." 

Emfrid bit his lip. 

He could thus not even refer what she 
now knew to the time when Gabrielle 
was not in the house. 

He began to examine his daughter, 
who answered his questions without any 
fear, and that so correctly and clearly 
that she surprised her father. 

With all his many and great faults, 
Ernfrid had one good quality, namely, of 
being to a certain extent just 

When the examination was ended, he 
could not help thanking Gabrielle in his 
cold and haughty way ; to which she re- 
sponded, — 

" I shall in my heart preserve the re- 
membrance of this acknowledgment fr6m 
you, that I have made myself deserving 
of thanks. It is always a great triumph 
when • one who by preference looks up 
our faults admits that we have some 
merit.** 

" You then believe that I strive to find 
out your faults ? *' 

"Not strive, but that you willingly 
see them, and, on the other hand, remain 
blind to the possible good qualities which 
might be found in me," 



" And the cause of such conduct upon 
my part, where do you find that 1 " 

"In the prejudice you have taken 
against me. From what this proceeds I 
do not know ; but I am fully aware that 
it exists.'* 

" I assure you, Mamsell, that I do not 
generally allow myself to be governed by 
prejudice. You are besides an entire 
stranger to me." 

"And yet, Herr Count, you find it 
hard to tolerate me. It vexes you that 
you have not been able to convict me of 
anything really blameworthy. And I, 
I regret deeply that you are not able to 
endure me during the short time I stay 
here." 

Just then Elvira, who had run into her 
room for a moment, returned. 

Ernfrid left, after he had said some 
warm and hearty words to the child. 

Gabrielle looked at him while he ca- 
ressed the child and thought, — 

"This man, so unmerciful towards 
others, still has love for his child. So a * 
heart does beat in his bosom." 



In the afternoon Arthur said jestingly 
to Gabrielle, — 

" My brother has to-day looked more 
human than usuaL He has even spoken 
to you twice at the dinner-table." 

"Yes, he has actually condescended 
to address me. Well, that was not too 
much after a four weeks' course, especially 
as I had decided that, after eight, he 
should ask me to remain here." 

" I fear your decision belongs to the 
improbable," asserted Arthur. 

In the evening Ernfrid was still less^ 
haughty in his manner toward Gabrielle. 

He was never accustomed to join in 
the conversation, when Gabrielle, Lilie, 
and Arthur discussed any subject, and 
it often happened that in some way or 
another he interrupted them; but this 
evening he took part in it. 
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Never yet had he expressed a desire 
to hear Gabrielle play. After they had 
drank tea, he tTimed to her, saying, — 

" It would be exceedingly agreeable to 
hear a little music.*' 

The tone had perhaps too much of the 
master to resemble a request; but it 
would have been demanding altogether 
too much for him to address her other- 
wise. 

Gabrielle went to the piano. 

With the exquisite tact which distin- 
guishes a truly cultivated . person, she 
played two or three parts from Der Frei- 
ichutZy which she knew that Emfrid liked. 

" You have a superior musical talent," 
said Emfrid, when she finished; "one 
listens to you with great pleasure." 

" Very gracious," thought Gabrielle. 



One morning, while she and Elvira were 
out for their usual walk, Emfrid entered 
the lesson-room. When he found it 
empty, he went into Gabrielle's outer 
room. 

In this was a little bookcase which 
did not belong to the owner of Erikshof, 
but to the governess. Emfrid examined 
its contents. It comprised only the 
works of distinguished authors, and was 
a choice collection of the productions of 
genius. 

After looking through the bookcase, 
Emfrid approached a writing-table which 
stood by one of the windows. Several 
books lay there, which the young woman 
was probably reading. 

Emfrid opened one of them. 

It was Cervantes's " Don Quixote." 

The Count cast a glance upon the pa- 
pers laying in good order, and reached 
out his hand for a book bound in dark 
morocco, which was under them. It 
was as if hidden away on purpose. 

Emfrid drew it forth and opened it. 
It contained poetry, written in a beauti- 
ful lady's hand. 



He read the following stanza : — 

"Explore, search in your own heart, 
And pull up, if even with pain. 
All weeds which you find there." 

Some one came into the saloon. Em- 
frid closed the book and put it in his 
breast-pocket. 

IJe found Gabrielle in the adjoining 
room. 

At seeing him she seemed somewhat 
surprised, especially as h6 came out of 
her private rooms. 

" I desired to talk with you," said Em- 
frid, a little disconcerted at being caught 
while he was engaged in spying. He add- 
ed : " When I did not find you in the sa- 
loon, I thought that you were in your 
parlor." 

"Has no one then told you, Herr 
Count, that I was out walking with El- 
vira % '* asked Gabrielle, smiling. 

Emfrid feigned not to hear this, be- 
cause if he had been obliged to answer 
the question, he must have said, — 

" I took occasion when you were away 
to find out what you read and with what 
you occupied yourself during your leisure 
hours." 

The Count began to speak of his in- 
tention of writing to Stockholm for a 
person who could teach Elvira to dance, 
and that he wished in this matter to con- 
sult with Gabrielle. 

It is true Gabrielle could not see why 
he should ask her advice about it ; but 
notwithstanding a discussion followed, 
which to her clear view appeared like a 
subterfuge, behind which he would con- 
ceal the true reason of his presence in 
the governesses room. 

In the evening Count Ernfrid himself 
brought the conversation upon poetry 
and different poets. 

Arthur's lively and somewhat unwar- 
ranted declaration about two distin- 
guished poets induced Gabrielle to ap- 
pear as their defender. 

The subject evidently interested the 
young woman. She expressed herself 
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with a warmth which plainly showed 
that she had now come upon ground 
where she was perfectly at home. 

Her thoughts were elevated and noble, 
her words fiiU of genius, her defence 
brilliant, and her judgment apt. One felt 
transported and ruled by her superior 
culture and rare eloquence. 

When Gabrielle, without remarking it 
herself, usiu^ed the lead, the others be- 
came silent. 

Lilie looked wonderingly upon her 
daughter's instructress, who now ex- 
pressed herself in a manner which 
exceeded her comprehension and her 
thought's flight. 

Arthur felt that what she said was 
true, and he admired her pure poetical 
conception of the art. 

Leaning back in his easy-chair sat 
Ernfrid, looking almost darkly at the 
inspired Gabrielle. When she ceased a 
pause ensued. 

All felt that they could not add any- 
thing to the delineation of the poet's 
inner life which Gabrielle had given. 

Ernfrid broke the silence. 

" As Mamsell Moulin *' (it was the first 
time he added the name to the word 
" Mamsell ") " seems to know so fully the 
poet« of all lands, she may perhaps be 
able to enlighten me as to who the poet 
is who composed these lines 1 " Ernfrid 
took out a paper. " I have copied 
them from a book, and it would give me 
pleasure to know the author ; — 

* It is not chance which rules 
Our world, the outer or the inner ; 
All is only a reward, 
A pain, a warning which we get, 
A trial, great or small ; 
For like a high and mighty tone, 
In the mad whirl of events, 
Goes through all the certain faith 
That foresight dwells above.' " 

While Ernfrid read this somewhat 
slowly, but in a clear voice, Gabrielle had 
bent deeper over her embroidery. 

One crimson flame after another passed 
over, her cheeks, and the most pcjpable 



embarraAsment was reflected upon her 
face. 

Now and then Ernfrid had thrown a 
searching glance upon her to discover 
the effect of the reading. When he 
finished he said calmly, — 

" Do you recognize these verses 1 " 

" Yes, Herr Count," replied Gabrielle, 
to whom an untruth was repulsive. 

"Do you also know the author's 
name?" 

" He belongs to those who have no 
name?" 

." Possibly he has not yet gained one ; 
but it would nevertheless be interest- 
ing to know it. Will you not name 
himi" 

Gabrielle looked up hastily. She met 
Emfrid's glance, which had now lost its 
cold and stern expression. 

"Those verses, Herr Count, are un- 
known in the literary world. They have 
not yet been printed and — " 

" You do not understand how I have 
become acquainted with them ] ** Ernfrid 
smiled. It was the first time Gabrielle 
saw him smile. "I found them in a 
book ; what book you shall know 
directly." 

Ernfrid took a pencil^ signed soipe 
words under the verses, and added, — 

" Probably Mamsell Moulin has prom- 
ised to conceal the anonymous author's 
name. So I must content myself with 
not knowing it. I cannot however deny 
myself the pleasure of giving you the 
title of the work in which I found these 
verses." 

Ernfrid handed her the paper. Gar 
brielle glanced at it and blushed. 

Ernfrid resumed in an indifferent 
tone, — 

"Will you not let us hear a little 
music ] " 

Glad to escape from all the questions 
which she saw hovering upon Lilie's and 
Arthur's lips, Gabrielle hastened to the 
piano. 

She had scarcely struck the first chord. 
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when a servant announced that Dr, Lev- 
Uain desired to speak with Mademoiselle 
Moulin. 

Gabrielle left the instrument, made 
some excuses, and hurried down to her 
room. 

"What does this meanl** exclaimed 
the Coimt. "A Jew as a guest in my 
house. That is somewhat too strong. 
And I am astonished that one who has 

been an instructress in Lord Q ^field's 

family has such acquaintances." 

" Such acquaintances ! " ejaculated 
. Lilie, who was in a bad humor because 
she could not hear anything more about 
the verses. ** Who now attaches any im- 
portance to whether a man is a Jew or a 
Christian? No one at least with any 
claims to culture. The name of Levi- 
tain is in France much respected; this 
you must know, who have lived so much 
in Paris." 

" What importance that name has in 
France I do not know, and it is perfect- 
ly indiflferent to me. I only know that 
it is the name of a Jewish, family here in 
Sweden. The nobility in my country 
have not yet forgotten themselves so far 
as to open their houses to Jews." 

"What does that prove," retorted 
Lilie, "but that the Swedish nobility 
are far behind other lands in enlighten- 
ment 1" 

" Indeed, and yet you consider us 
Lutherans heretics," answered Ernfrid, 
coldly. 

Lilie bit her lip, and Ernfrid con- 
tinued, — 

" If you, my dear Lilie, are more liber- 
al when the question concerns a Jew 
than when it is of a Protestant, then I 
lack all desire to be so. I intend to fol- 
low my own idea of what befits a noble- 
man ; and upon this ground the governess 
will have to break such acquaintances, so 
long as she is my daughter's instructress. 
I will not hear of it." 

" Allow me to declare that it is very 
distressing to hear you talk I '^ exclaimed 



Lilie; and springing up she left the 
room. 



Ismael Levitain's visit to Gabrielle 
lasted somewhat over an hour. 

Being on a journey from Copenhagen, 
he had gone five Swedish miles out of 
his way to inform himself of how Gabri- 
elle prospered and from her own lips to 
receive a greeting to Madame Moulin, 
who was residing in Stockholm. 

When Levitain left, Gabrielle did not 
feel disposed to go up again. Ismael 
and she had taUked about Abraham, and 
the Doctor had. read aloud a letter from 
him, written during his recovery from a 
severe wound. 

Its contents had agitated Gabrielle. 
She needed solitude. 

She had a feeling besides that if any 
remark should escape Count Ernfrid 
this evening, she was less than ever able 
to bear it. 

Gabrielle, like every person cultured 
in soul, heart, and mind, possessed great 
self-command ; but it was not always 
under the control of her will. 

There were moments when she could 
not, with the greatest effort in the world, 
check the outburst of impatience, when 
some sensitive point in her nature was 
touched. 

In this state of mind she found herself 
after Ismael's visit. 

All that she had renounced, all that 
she had suffered and fought, stood vividly 
before her soul and produced a nervous 
pain within her, for the future had no 
hope that smiled upon her. She felt as 
it were the whole weight of the burden 
which was thrown upon her,' and needed 
in undisturbed quiet to lull to sleep the 
rebellious feelings. 

Gabrielle did not know the man in 
whose house she lived, when she believed 
that he would allow any such proof of 
independence as her staying away from 
supper. 
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A servant informed Gabrielle that 
supper waited. 

She said she did not feel quite well 
and did not care for any supper. 

The servant returned, however, a little 
while afterwards, with the announcement 
that the Count desired to speak to her. 

With a motion of displeasure, Gabrielle 
obeyed the summons. 

She entered the yellow saloon, where 
Emfind, with slow and regular steps, 
measured the floor. When he saw Ga- 
brielle he stopped, saying in a haughty 
tone, — 

" Is Mamsell related to that Jew who 
came to see her 1 " 

"No, Herr Count; but he is to me 
more than a relative, he is my mother's 
and sister's benefactor and protector." 

" I congratulate him, but request nev- 
ertheless that out of respect for my hxyuse 
you do not receive such persons." 

The blood rushed up into Gabrielle's 
cheeks. Her eyes flashed, and with a 
tone which this time had no shade of 
affability, she answered, — 

"Such persons as Dr. Levitain honor 
the house whose threshhold they cross. 
Herr Count has consequently not suffered 
any disgrace from it." 

"Mamsell, you forget to whom you 
speak, and that I alone decide who shall 
cross my threshold. I am not willing 
that the Jew Levitain shall mention 
boastingly that he has been* visiting at 
Count Eldau's, and I wish once for all 
to be excused from your receiving visits 
which I consider improper. Have you 
understood me 1 *' 

"It were wellnigh impossible not to 
understand the Count," replied Gabri- 
elle, in a proud tone ; " and it would be 
yet more impossible to forget his words. 
I can, however, assure you that Dr. Lev- 
itain is too much a man of the world 
to wish to boast of having been here. 
He did not visit you, Count, but me. 
In the rooms I occupy, I have the right 
to receive whom I choose, so long as it 



is a respectable person, and consequently 
the one whom I esteem highest of all, as 
is the case with Dr. Levitain. I am 
your daughter's instructress, Herr Count, 
but not your slave, and there is thus no 
one who can command me to despise the 
friend I honor." 

Gabrielle said this with an impetu- 
osity that she would not have allowed 
herself, if her mind had been calm. 

Without waiting for anything further, 
she left the room. 



The next morning at breakfast, Em- 
frid had resumed his haughty mien. 

He scarcely looked at Gabrielle when 
she entered. He responded to her some- 
what proud greeting with such coldness 
that it was noticed by alL 

Lilie was in a bad humor directly. 
She knew that Emfrid detested all co- 
quetry, and she therefore now began to 
coquette with Arthur. 

Emfrid's brow grew dark. Some words 
escaped him about the lack of self-com- 
mand which characterizes women, etc. 

After having spoken in general, he 
turned abruptly to Gabrielle,* saying, — 

"Mamsell, who claims to have de- 
voted her life to the study of education, 
finds, I suppose, that the one who guides 
a child should in the first place be able 
to govern herself and her feelings." 

"Yes, Herr Count," answered Gabrielle. 

"In that case, Mamsell, you have 
much to learn, before you can be con- 
sidered a finished instructress." 

Gabrielle did not reply ; but long was 
the look which rested upon Emfrid after 
the utterance of such an accusation be- 
fore her pupil and the servants. 

When she left the room, Lilie broke 
out into violent reproaches over Emfrid's 
behavior, and a very disagreeable matri- 
monial scene succeeded. 

Emfrid went from his wife in a gust 
of passion and into his own room, where 
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he found a letter. He broke it open. 
Gabrielle Moulin was the name which 
was undersigned. * 

Muttering a silent oath over all the 
unpleasant things which the cursed 
Frenchwoman occasioned him, he glknced 
through the few lines, which ran thus: — 

" Hbrr Count : — The ill-will you en- 
tertain for me has now, assumed such a 
character, that it only remains for me to 
leave my place without delay. 

" You have to-day before your daugh- 
ter and the servants given me a rebuke, 
which, even if it were merited, I should 
never have expected you to bestow in 
such a manner, 

"What respect do you think that a 
child can have for a teacher whom you 
treat in this way 1 

" I cannot stay in a house where I am 
unable to accomplish all the good I de- 
sire. That becomes impossible under 
circmnstances such as the present. 

" These cannot be altered ; but -I had 
hoped that Count Emfiid, on his part, 
would have had enough self-command not 
to show his ill-will so undisguisedly. 

" Now, Herr Count, I ask that I may 
be permitted to leave Erikshof within 
two days. 

" I admit I did not meet your sally 
last evening with the coolness that I 
ought. In this / hxive erred. This my 
fault toward you is now atoned for by 
my leaving. 

" I have the honor to sign, 

"Gabrielle Moulin." 

" I have no objection to her leaving ! " 
said Ernfrid, and threw the letter from 
him ; but in spite of this exclamation and 
the motion of cold indifference, he 
stretched out his hand a few minutes 
afterwards and took back the letter. 

"There is something Satanic in that 
woman," exclaimed he, when the letter 
had been read through for the second 
time. 



" No, she must not be allowed to leave ; 
that would be a victory which I am not 
disposed to let her win." 

It was a singular conflict which took 
place within Emfrid's proud breast. 

His dislike to Gabrielle was if possible 
greater than ever, and yet he could not 
bear the thought that she should rww 
take her departure. 

All the moments when Gabrielle, by 
her genius, her almost transporting elo- 
quence, and her music, had, as it were, 
made Ernfrid forget himself, his disgust 
with life, and his oppressive pride, stood 
vividly before his soul. 

It seemed to him that he should even 
come to regret these conflicts, these hos- 
tilities, which in a piquant manner en- 
livened and interested him. 

In short, the more he thought upon 
the "cursed Frenchwoman," the firmer 
became his decision that she should not 
now leave Erikshof. 

After a moments deliberation he con- 
cluded to go to Lilie, and in some skilful, 
diplomatic manner so manage the affair 
that she, from sheer desire of contradic- 
tion, should persuade Gabrielle to remain. 



Ernfrid immediately carried out his 
plan, and was just on the. point of enter- 
ing his wife's boudoir, when he was 
checked 'by Lilie's voice, who in an out- 
burst of the greatest violence was com- 
plaining about him. 

Lihe wept and maintained that she was 
the most unhappy of all unhappy women. 

"Married against my will to a man 
that I never could bear," cried she, " with 
my heart bound to another, whom I 
adore, was I not already sufficiently mis- 
erable, without being made yet more so 
by hard and tyrannical treatment. I of- 
ten regard my unhappy life as a penance 
for having joined my destiny with a her- 
etic." 

" Countess, have you not loved a man 
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of the same faith as the Count 9 Should 
you have considered it a misfortune, a 
punishment, if you had been married to 
this other 1 " rejoined a clear and serious 
voice, which Emfrid recognised a« Gabri- 
eUe's. 

*^ No, I should at his side have found 
purgatory itself to be heaven," answered 
Lilie. 

''If you think this, Countess, then 
hide it in the depths of your soul ; ycilB, so 
^eep, that not even you yourself catch the 
echo of these feelings, which are a crime 
against your duties toward God, your hus- 
band, and yourself. They alone comprise 
the whole misery of your marriage." 

''It may be so," said Lilie, sobbing 
aloud ; " but if there had been a spark 
of humanity in my husband's breast, he 
ought to have softened this misfortune by 
tenderness and kindness. He ought to 
have borne me in his arms, to make me 
forget my sorrowfiil fate." 

" Countess, what you now ask is more 
than we have the right to demand of any 
fellow-creature." 

" Is it too much, that I ask love from 
my husband 1 " 

" Yes, when you give none. You com- 
plain about the Count's behavior, you 
consider him tyrannical and without 
heart. What have you then done to 
make him different) Nothing! You 
have sought for faults in him, when you 
ought to have looked for them' in your- 
self. Of you both, the Count is the least 
guilty. If he has not given you any 
love, then he has at least not loved any 
other. If you had stifled the forbidden 
inclination that you cherish, and with 
earnestness studied your husband's char- 
acter, you would now have possessed the 
art of attracting him. Your marriage 
would then have been something very 
different from what it is. You now seek 
the cause of your unhappiness in his 
proud and domineering disposition, in 
different religious sentiments, and regard 
your suffering as a punishment for having 



married a heretia Countess, the proud- 
est and most domineering man can by 
goodness and love from his wife's side be 
changed into the opposite. If I had been 
the Coimt's wife, he should have ended 
with loving me. To refer a misfortune 
to the religious domain is a sin. Catho- 
lic or Lutheran, we are all God's children, 
if we strive to worship him through the 
good and the right. The one who always 
has Grod in the heart and duty for the 
aim, is loved by the Father of us all. It 
is thus you yourself and only yourself 
that you ought to blame. You are not 
happy, because you have not in an ear- 
nest way reflected upon your position as 
wife and mother. Confession and prayer 
serves nothing, when we forget our obli- 
gations and trample upon our duties. 
God looks to the acts, not to the words ; 
and now, Countess, I ask you to ponder 
upon what I have said. Try by stern- 
ness towards yourself and forbearance 
towards your husband to make life en- 
durable. Remember that you have a 
daughter ! Do not let her childhood be 
darkened by the influence which dissen- 
sion and broken unity between the par- 
ents must produce." 

Before Emfrid had time to draw to one 
side, the curtains were pushed away and 
Gabrielle stood on the threshold. 

She stood motionless a, second, then 
she drew the curtains quickly together 
after her, and said in a low tone, — 

" I desire to say a few words to the 
Count." 

Gabrielle went hastily through the cab- 
inet and out into the Countess's little 
saloon. 

For a few seconds Emfrid hesitated 
whether he should follow her; but at 
last the desire to know what she oould 
have to say conquered. 

He went to the saloon. 

" Herr Count was intending to go to 
the Countess," said Gabrielle. "I en- 
treat you, let her be alone ! She needs 
it 3 her mind is so agitated." 
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" Then you hope that I shall grant a 
prayer of yours 1 " 

" Yes ! When an enemy prays^ chival- 
ly demands a hearing. I know that 
the Count will act in accordance with 
this." 

(^abrielle intended to absent herself. 

" You go, before you have obtained my 
promise to do as you desire." 

" Herr Count, I had no need of it. Yoii 
are too much of a nobleman not to be a 
gentleman towards your wife." 

"Here it treated of a request from 
you." 

" For her. And therefore I was sure 
that I had not asked in vain." 

**It may be so ! ' But before you. go 
allow me to ask you a question : if you 
in my place had received a letter with 
such contents as this has," — he handed 
Gabrielle the note she had sent him in 
the morning, — "what would you have 
given for answer to it ? " 

"A carriage, which, on the day ap- 
pointed, might carry the dismissed gov- 
erness where she desired to go." 

"It is interesting to hear that your 
thoughts and mine never meet, but always 
go separate ways. I have once said, on. 
the last of December you are free to 
leave Erikshof, before that time I have 
no carriage at your disposal." 

" I am thus obliged to procure a con- 
veyance," answered Gabrielle, and turned 
the latch j but the instant the door opened, 
Emfrid seized her hand with the words, — 

"Is it your firm decision to leave 
within two days 1 " 

"Yes!" 

" Have you so little courage that you 
cannot stand the battle a few weeks 
longer % " 

Emfrid brought her back into the 
saloon and closed the door. 

" My pride makes it impossible" 

" In that case I must immediately go 
in to my wife and express my disapproval 
that she has engaged a go<vemess for my 
daught^ upon such loose groundfii that 



the former can leave her place whenever 
she pleases." 

"If the Countess had engaged me 
upon any other terms, you could not 
have dismissed me." 

" Possibly ; but the fault however lies 
with my wife, who has managed so badly, 
that Elvira is left in this way without a 
governess for several weeks.'' 

Emfnd turned towards the door of the 
cabinet. • 

Gabrielle saw the necessity of Lilie's 
being left alone, to regain tranquillity and 
to reflect upon her position. She there- 
fore said in a somewhat vexed tone, — 

" Herr Count, I have already been the 
cause of too many unpleasant things to 
the Countess ; I do not want her to have 
any more. I remain until the last of 
Dec«Qaber." 

Emfrid turned hastily. Gabrielle had 
hurried out of the rocan. 

He looked at the door and muttered, — •■ 

"This time, unbending woman, the 
victory is mine." - 

Emfrid threw himself down on the 
sofa and sank into thought. 



After that day Emfrid seemed consid- 
erably changed He was particularly 
pleasant towards Gabrielle and sometimes 
almost friendly to Lilie, who appeared 
like amiability itself. 

She gave the most beatitilul proof that 
she had taken Gabrielte's words to heart j 
and in the evening when they separated 
she used to ask Gabrielle with a charm- 
ing smile, — 

" Are you pleased with me, num amte ? " 

" I am charmed," answered Gabrielle, 
and pressed her hand. 

" lilie's changed manner is her work," 
thought Emfrid, when after a peaceful 
day he bade his wife good night and 
kissed her hand. 

Towards the end of October the Count 
made a iriM»rt journey to L * 
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When he returned, after a couple of 
days' absence^ he was in an almost merry 
humor, jested and — laughed. This lat- 
ter happened so seldom, that even the 
servants who were in waiting seemed 
astonished at it. 

" We are going to have company to- 
morrow," said the Count to Lilie ; " Gen- 
eral H skold has invited himself here 

for a couple of days. He brings with 
him a young Frenchman, whom he de- 
sires to introduce to you and Mamsell 

Moulin. Besides these Baron E and 

Coimt W are coming, with some 

others whose names I leave out, because 
I desire to prepare you a surprise. I 
have given orders to the steward for 
their reception and entertainment for a 
week." 

The next day, in which they expected 
to have the house filled with people, 
Gabrielle entered the saloon with Elvira 
a little before the dinner-hour. She 
found Lilie already there and attired in 
exquisite taste. 

" Well, mow amief are you not rejoiced 
to meet a countryman 1 The very thought 
of it gives me joy. Our guests have 
already arrived and are all busy making 
their toilets for dinner ; but they are all 
indifferent to me, except the Frenchman. 
Ah, once more to see a man who does 
not resemble a block of stone will really 
do my heart good." 

" Certainly," answered Gabrielle, smil 
ing ; " but in the Countess's place I should 
prefer to call forth life and soul from the 
stone block. To get a combustible ob- 
ject to bum is no great merit ; but to 
get marble to glow, that is a miracle." 

Lilie smiled and looked thoughtfully 
before her. 

Gabrielle's words struck the little 
Frenchwoman, and made her think of 
what a triumph it would be if Emfrid's 
frigid politeness could be changed into 
love. 

It was an idea which spoke to her 
vanity. If one can only succeed in in- 



teresting- this faculty, it is a great vic- 
tory gained with a woman like Lilie. 

Countess U and Baron L 

were the first who appeared in the sa- 
loon ; but they had scarcely taken their 
places, before the door again opened, and 
Arthur entered, bringing by the hand a 
young woman, delicate, and with a re- 
markably beautiful figure and so noble a 
bearing that one fancied that she ought 
to have worn a crown. 

At the sight of her, Lilie, forgetful of 
all the requirements of etiquette, sprang 
to meet her, exclaiming, — 

"Why, that is Frigga ! " 

It was indeed Fricga Harthon, who 
from a youiig girl had developed to a ' 
young woman. 

Nearly six years have elapsed since we 
last saw her; but these years had not 
effected any remarkable change in her 
exterior. The trait of pure and noble 
loftiness which had characterized her ap- 
pearance when- quite young had only 
become yet more stamped. 

Gabrielle's eyes were fastened upon 
Frigga with great interest. 

" Frigga Harthon's appearance shows 
that she is in all respects an uncommbn 
and superior woman," thought Gabrielle. 

Frigga had no more than time to ex- 
change salutations with Lilie, Ernfrid, 
and the rest, when the servant announced 
General H skold. 

Lilie was just on the point of present- 
ing Gabrielle to Frigga, but turned quickly 
instead toward those who entered. 

The General was attended by his son, 
the Captain, and a tall, slender, and hand- 
some young man in French uniform. 

The old General bowed with chivalrous 
politeness to the beautiful hostess and 
presented, — 

" Msyor Levtiain,** 

" My God, Mademoiselle Moulin, are 
you ill 1 " whispered Arthur. 

Gabrielle had at Major Levitain's en- 
trance become deadly pale. 

" I do not know," stammered Gabrielle, 
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without tuming her looks from the stran- 
ger. 

At the name of Levitain, Emfrid started 
as if he had been Eftu^g. He bit his 

lip. 

The General added to his introduc- 
tion, — 

"Countess, your countryman, Major 
Levitain, is a man who has gained orders, 
distinction, and wounds in the Algerian 
war. He is one of the heroes of France." 

Abraham Levitain, for it was he, bowed 
politely to Lilie. 

With French courtesy he uttered some 
affable and flattering words to the Swe- 
dish Countess, who with one of her most 
charming smiles responded to his com- 
pliments. 

Emfrid tried to master the feeling of 
resentment' which Abraham's name had 
called up, and greeted him according to 
the demands of etiquette, but there was 
something unconquerably cold and stiff 
in the Count's whole demeanor. 

Abraham did not notice it, he was too 
much taken up with other thoughts. 

" Monsieur General," said Abraham, 
after he had fulfilled all the requirements 
of politeness, and letting his eyes wander 
around the saloon, " you promised to 
present me to the young lady who re- 
sides in the Count's family." 

"I have not forgotten my promise. 
Monsieur ; but I seek for her in vain. 
Ah, there she sits in the recess of the 
window. The curtain and Count Arthur 
have hidden her from my view." 

The General marched straight up to 
Gabrielle. 

The Major followed him. 

When they stood before the young 
girl, Abraham was as pale as if he had 
gone to meet some formidable enemy. 

"Mademoiselle Moulin, allow me to pre- 
sent Major Levitain," said the General. 

Gabrielle rose ; her face was whiter 
than the snow which covered the ground. 

"I did not dare to hope that you 
would remember me," said Abraham, 



with a somewhat uncertain voice; "there- 
fore I requested the General to present 
me." 

Abraham seated himself on a chair 
opposite Gabrielle. 

All looks followed the handsome stran- 
ger and were now directed upon him and 
her. 

Although Gabrielle was fully conscious 
of this, she was not able to get a word 
over her lips. The heart wished to burst 
its confinement. 

She experienced a feeling of such in- 
tense joy at this meeting, that she longed 
to die, so as not in the next moment to 
awake to the consciousness of all the 
abnegations which she had taken upon 
herself. 

"Nearly six years lies between our 
separation and our meeting," said Abra- 
ham, after a short pause, " and I feared 
that you had entirely forgotten me. 
Your emotion, dear Gabrielle, shows me 
that the remembrance of the past is not , 
entirely effaced from your soul."^ 

" The memory of the past, to which 
you refer, cannot be effaced," answered 
Gabrielle, giving her hand to Abraham. 

Dinner was now announced. 

Abraham offered Gabrielle his arm. 

" Thanks for these words ; they fill my 
heart with gratitude toward Providence, 
who has sustained my life. With glad- 
ness have I gone through all that I have 
suffered, when it is allotted me to live at 
such a moment as this." 

During the meal Gabrielle completely 
regained the power over herself, and con- 
versed at ease with her neighbors at 
table, Abraham and Captain H skold. 

The conversation was soon brought 
upon the war in which Abraham had 
taken part. It became, by the young 
Jew's gifted manner of describing various 
events of the campaign, so interesting, 
that the guests here and there kept si- 
lent to listen to him. 

After dinner Lilie presented Gabrielle 
to Frigga with these words, — 
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^ Mademoiselle Moulin, my daughter's 
govemess and my friend / " 

How fortunate that Emfrid did not 
hear these last words. He surely would 
have found it very difficult to forgive 
his wife for caUing the governess her 
friend. 

Frigga extended her hand to Gabrielle 
with a hearty assurance that it gave her 
especial pleasure to make Mademoiselle 

Moulin's acquaintance. Lord Q afield 

had spoken of her with so much praise, 
that Frigga had ?rished to know her per- 
sonally. 

Somewhat later in the erening we find 
Frigga, Gabrielle, and Abraham oonrers- 
ing together. • 

Frigga inquired if Abraham now came 
from Paris. 

"No, at my departure from there I 
made the vow, that if death did not har- 
vest me during the strife in Algeria, I 
would not return to my paternal home, 
before I had found the woman I loved, 
and for whose sake I have allowed the 
bullets to play odd and even with my 
life." 

" It was then love which made you a 
soldier ? " asked Frigga, smiling. 

^'Yes, my Lady, and that has also 
caused me to leave the theatre of war." 

"When do you intend to return to 
Paris 1" asked Frigga. 

" When I can take my bride with me,** 
answered Abraham. 

Lilie called Frigga. 

" Have you not been home once during 
these years 1 " asked Gabrielle, when Frig- 
ga had left them. 

"No, and I could not return there 
before I had seen you again, Gabrielle. 
For me there was only danger and death 
when happiness and love disappointed 
me." 

"A somewhat egotistic conception of 
life ! " affirmed Gabrielle. 

"Egotistic, and wherefore? Because 
I did not in inactivity allow grief to kill 
me. Ah, Gabri^le, you will never under- 



stand what your flight cost me, — I, who 
loved you even to distraction ! ** 

" What you now say, Abraham, shows 
that you only thought of yourself. Yet 
you have parents living. Towards these 
you have great duties, and you have for- 
gotten them." 

"Is it at our first meeting, after so 
many years' separation, that Gabrielle 
makes these reproaches] The faithful 
affection which my heart h'as preserved 
entitles me to something friendly." 

"Friendship, Abraham, always speaks 
the language o^ truth," answered Gabri- 
elle in a tone so mild and a voice so 
tender, that it consoled Abraham for all 
the pangs he had endured. 

"You know," added she, "that there 
is no greater joy for my heart than to 
see you again ; but you also know that 
duty makes of this meeting a new sepa- 
ration." 

" Do not speak so ! " interrupted Abra- 
ham. "There is no law, either human 
or divine, which commands us again to 
separate." 

The General came' and interrupted 
them. He wished Abraham to join the 
gentlemen, who were gathered around a 
punch-bowl. 

With the exception of some cold 
phrases of politeness when Emfrid greeted 
Abraham, he had not addressed his guest. 

**Now, when the gentlemen were to 
empty their glasses, he turned to the 
young Jew, saying in a tone of aristo- 
cratic condescension, — 

"Is the Major related to a Jewish 
family here in Sweden by the name of 
Levitain 1 " 

" Yes, Herr Count, Doctor Levitain is 
my cousin." 

Some of those commonplace souls who 
fall into ecstasies over all that is foreign, 
at the sound of fine titles and the sight 
of the newest mode, sharpened their ears 
and put on extremely long faces when 
they caught Abraham's answer. 

Those small barons and lieutenants, 
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who a moment before had foxmd every 
thing that he did divine, the cut of his 
uniform incomparable, and his conversa- 
tion brilliant, entertained quite suddenly 
an opposite opinion. 

A Jtw gifted and gentlemanly ! Im- 
possible ! 

" I presume the Mtgor is a Catholic," 
said a little newly hatched lieutenant 
with a baron's coronet by inheritance. 

"No, Monsieur, in France one is not 
required to be a renegadt from his God, 
to have the right to serve his country. 
I am a Jew by birth and religion,^^ 

Abraham said this in such a tone, that 
all understood that he held his faith and 
his origin in honor. 

" Well said, Herr Major- ! " exclaimed 
the GreneraL " It would be desirable if 
we could say the same here in Sweden ; 
but we have not yet arrived so far in 
enlightenment as to possess religious 
freedom. 

" That is deplorable," replied Abraham; 
" but that true enlightenment and culture 
nevertheless exist in your country, you 
and several of your countrymen have 
taught me. Monsieur General, your 
health!" 

Abraham raised his glass. 

All, even the host, found it best to 
keep a good mien, and not give vent in 
any manner to sentiments which might 
wound the much-respected and feared 
General. 

Frigga's singing was heard from the 
music-room. 

The sound of it allured them all. 

Every one listened with enchantment 
to those wonderful tones; they forgot 
all small-mindedness at the sound of 
them. 



The next day was mild and sunny. 
The guests at Erikshof took a promenade 
in the park in the forenoon. 

Abraham walked faithfully at Gabri- 
elle's side. 



With the most burning eloquence he 
spoke of his love, and besought her to 
become his wife. 

If she continued to refuse, then noth- 
ing remained for him but to return to 
Algeria. It thus depended upon h^r, 
whether he should again %ee his parents. 
Warmly and with enchanting fervor did 
Gabrielle try to show Abraham that her 
hand could not and ought not to belong 
to him, before his father had been able 
without grief to bless their union. 

'* Let your love for me take you back, 
and not longer ceparate you from your 
parents. Then you will show that your 
love is as noble and self-sacrificing as it 
is strong," said Gabrielle. 

The conversation between them could 
not be continued, and Abraham walked 
gloomily by Gabrielle's side. 

In the afternoon they took the picture 
gallery and museujn of curiosities in 
examination ; then the conipany spread 
themselves in small groups, here and there 
in the rooms. 

In an octagon cabinet sat Frigga and 
Arthur, conversing familiarly. 

In the large saloon Lilie was waited 
upon by some gentlemen, and at a little 

distance from her Countess U and 

Baroness El had ensconced them- 
selves to slander the hostess in chosen 
words. 

General H skold and some older 

military gentlemen were gathered in 
Count Eldau's so-called armory, examin- 
ing the collection of arms. 

Gabrielle and Abraham had remained 
in the picture gallery before an allegorical 
painting, representing man standing upon 
the earth and held fast there- by earthly 
life and passions, which embraced his 
knees, and thus, as it were, fettered him 
to this world, while death clasped him in 
his arms, at the same moment that the 
angel of heavenly love touched his lips 
with the kiss of peace. 

One saw that the arms of the figures 
which represented life and the passions 
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had loosened, and that death had gone 
Tictorious fix)m the strife. With a look 
of pain were the fading eyes directed 
upon life ; but the angel of love pointed 
to heaven, and smiled. 

** The thought which lies at the base 
of that picture is sublime/' said Gabrielle. 

** Yes, it contains a great truth. Our 
existence is nothing else but a continual 
strife between life and death. Yet the 
latter is always victorious." 

" And yet we think least upon it. Our 
joys and agonies would take quite another 
character, if we learned to live so that 
we could die." 

" Certainly ; but pain is still insepar- 
able from our existence, however high we 
place our hope," said Abraham. "We 
cannot learn to die, without first feeling 
the value of life, and that consists in love." 

" Yes, a true and exalted love gives us 
this knowledge, but not an earthly one. 
If we love with the heart's noblest feel- 
ings, then our aim is higher than the 
gaining of a moment's felicity." 

Gabrielle looked at Abraham. 

" Whatever aim we strive for, we still 
remain human beings and love as such," 
continued Abraham. " I have striven to 
drive from my soul every earthly desire ; 
but I cannot do it. My love, Gabrielle, 
is at once passionate and holy, it is a 
part of my life." Abraham took her 
hand ajid added with warmth : " Take it 
away, and I cease to live. I have suf- 
fered too much, not to have the right to 
say to her : ask of me all ; hut do not 
a^ that I shall cease to hope ! You said 
to-day, make your love as self-sacrificing 
as it is strong. I shall do it, but I must, 
however, possess hope. And is it not 
true, beloved, precious Gabrielle, that you 
will not deprive me of this only comfort 1, " 

" No, my Abraham ! Hope on the 
All-good, and believe that only death can 
make Gabrielle's heart cease to beat for 
you ; but if my peace, my tranquillity, are 
dear to you, then I entreat you to depart ; 
go without delay back to your father. 



There is no sorrow, no grief for Gabridle, 
when she knows that Abraham is obey- 
ing a sacred duty, and that she is no 
longer the cause of his forgetting it." 

Gabrielle clasped her hands, adding, — 

" By the God of your fathers, I beseech 
you, hear my prayer ! Would you have 
your father curse me as the one who es- 
tranged his son's heart from him 1 " 

" Ah, mon DieUy what do I see ! Mon- 
sieur Levitain and Mademoiselle Moulin 
engrossed in the contemplation of the 
victory of death and love over life ! " 

Abraham turned round hastily. 

Lilie stood behind them. 

Through another door Emfrid and 
General H skold entered. 

The old General's brow wore a frown. 
He looked displeased. Approaching 
Abraham, he said in a tone which he tried 
to make jesting, — 

" I am obliged to propose to the Ma- 
jor a retreat from Erikshof. I flatter my- 
self that you, who voluntarily placed your- 
self under my command, will not remain 
in a place when I order a retreat," 

" Monsieur General, I always obey or- 
ders," answered Abraham politely, and 
bowed. 

His quick and lively eyes were directed 
first to the General and then to Emftid's 
proud figure. 

He suspected that something had oc- 
curred between the haughty host and the 
old warrior. 

Neither was he mistaken. Emfrid, 
who could not tolerate Abraham's pres- 
ence in his house, had uttered some words 

to Captain H skold about its being 

very disagreeable to him to receive a iew 
as a guest. 

The Captain gave a sarcastic answer, 
and a conflict of opinions ensued between 
the two men, which became somewhat 
lively. In the midst of this the General 
entered. 

The Captain immediately informed 
them of the cause of their dispute. The 
General, without saying a word to Em- 
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frid, gave orders to harness the horses 
and went to look up Abraham. 

In vain Emfrid sought with courteous 
phrases to reconcile the old oflEicer, who 
would not listen to him. Jle considered 
himself offended by what Emfrid had said 
about Abraham, and he would not remain 
a moment under Count Eldau's roof. 

When they had left, all tongues had a 
free course. 

They were astonished at the General, 
who took an Israelite under his protection; 
and they exhausted themselves in ani- 
madversions over the audacity of this 
latter in wishing to force himself into 
one of the first families in Sweden. 

Gabrielle heard all this and remained 
silent ; but the blood burned like fire in 
her veins. 

She did not, however, have to undergo 
long the torture of sitting silent, when 
the one she held dear was slandered ; for 
Frigga made a sudden break in the har- 
angues with these words, — 

" Major Levitain is a complete stranger 
to our rather unchristian prejudices 
against the people to whom he belongs, 
and consequently cannot comprehend 
them. For the rest," added she with a 
subtle smile, " if it becomes a question of 
nobility and ancestryy then the Jews, 
strictly taken, can count themselves as 
the genuine aristocracy of the world. 
They originate from the people God had 
chosen for his own, and this is a nobility 
higher than that which has arisen from 
kingly favor." 

All were silent. 

They never opposed themselves against 
Frigga Harthon. She enjoyed too much 
true respect and admiration for that. 
With her elevated and enlightened senti- 
ments, Frigga generally ruled the small- 
minded persons around her; and if she 
could not kill censoriousness and envy, she 
always restrained every outbreak of it in 
her presence, with few words. 



After visiting two more days at Count 
Eldau's, the company left, and only Frig- 
ga remained a few days longer. 

Just as the last of the guests' carriages 
drove down the avenue, a servant, clad 
in General H skold's livery, came rid- 
ing up. 

Gabrielle was with the others in the 
saloon, when a letter was handed her 
with the words, -^ 

" A messenger on horseback from Ny- 
gard has arrived with this and waits an 
answer." 

Gabrielle went down to her room to 
read the letter. 

The contents ran thus : — 

" Dear, always-beloved Gabrielle : 
— Six years have flown away since I 
first spoke to you of my love, and it 
is to^iay as warm and as strong as 
then ; but it is purer and more worthy 
of you. 

" Suffering has also laid its ruling hand 
upon my soul, and you have not prayed 
in vain. I shall go, — go without even 
seeing you once more. 

" I know nowy what I did not before 
understand, that the storm must subside 
before the sun can shine, and with its 
rays bring blessing to the regions devas- 
tated by the tempest. 

" I shall no longer try with wild defi- 
ance to pull heaven down to me, but I 
shall make myself deserving of being 
raised to it. 

" I may possibly die of sorrow over 
the felicity you have asked me to re- 
nounce, but I shall not forget to suppli- 
cate before my father, 

" I have again found you, to again fly 
at your appeal. Gabrielle, do you not 
see how deeply I love you, when I can 
thus deny myself? 

" My way now leads to my home. 

" The God of my fathers has allowed 
me to behold the light of your eyes. I 
should not be worthy of this grace, if I 
could longer forget in selfish grief fo: 
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whose sake you once sacrificed your- 
self. 

" i have in the wild pain of passion 
neglected to be as aspiring as you. 

" My excuse lies in my love. 

"Grief drove me from my home. 
Reverence for you brings me back a 
repentant son to my father's house. 

"Well, then, my life's clear star, I 
could once have snatched you from your 
mother's arms, to carry you away by 
force as mine ; now I go away voluntarily, 
to show you how holy and earnest my 
love is, only begging you for a few words 
as a comfort upon the long journey. 

" When I next stand before Gabrielle, 
God and my father will have blessed our 
love. 

"Ever thy 

" Abraham." 

In answer to this Gabrielle wrote : — 

^'On the earth Gabrielle shall never love 
any other than Abraham. In the grave 
dhall this love follow her, and in heaven 
shall it unite her with Abraham. 

•* Go, my' heart's darling, and tell your 
father that the God of us all will some 
time unite those who are patient in trial. 

"^how him that the heart which loves 
me can sacrifice its happiness for its 
duty I Show that you are worthy a fa- 
ther, who for his faith sacrifices his own 
and his son's happiness, and I shall be 
proud to love you ! Believe, hope, and 
remember that our hearts are united in 
a faithftil and holy love ! 

" The day has now come when Elias 
Levitain's son f^els that his father is 
worthy the sacrifice of his love. I am 
satisfied, for the Abraham whom Gabri- 
elle adores possesses a soul strong and 
powerful as his ancestors. 

" Farewell. Near or apart in life and 
death I am thy 

" Gabrielle." 

Just as Gabrielle was going to fold 



the letter, the door of the lesson-room 
opened and Emfrid came in. 

He went to her, saying, with unusual 
temper, — 

'* You fourid the remark I made con- 
cerning Dr. Levitain's visit uncalled for ; 
but now you ought instead to find me 
fully authorized to declare that a corre- 
spondence between you and this young 
Jew from Algeria is anything but 
proper." 

" Herr Count," said Gabrielle, and rose 
hastily, "I beg of you, do not get 
excited." 

The yoimg girl's cheeks were burning 
red. 

" Mamsell," cried Emfrid, without any 
reflection, " I consider it scandalous in 
the highest degree for a man to send a 
riding messenger with a letter to my 
daughter's governess, and yet more so for* 
her to answer it, without considering the 
culpability of such an action. It seems 
to me that it is scandal enough that 
Major Levi tain prepared himself an 
entrance to my house. Neither am I 
disposed to put up with your carrying on 
your love affairs so openly. I demand 
that the habits and conduct of the one 
who is to set my daughter an example 
shall be irreproachable. 

" Count Eldau, you exceed the limits 
of propriety," said Gabrielle, in a voice 
trembling with indignation, while she 
passed by Emfrid and seized the bell- 
cord, adding : " Until you are author- 
ized to say what you have now allowed 
yourself to utter, I ask you to reflect 
upon the ungentlemanliness of forget- 
ting yourself so far as to molest a wo- 
man unjustly P 

Gabrielle carried her head high. Her 
eyes flashed when she fastened them on 
Emfrid. 

A servant appeared at the door. 
Gabrielle handed him the letter, saying 
in a clear and distinct voice, — 

" Give this to Major Levitain's mes- 
senger." 
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The servant withdrew. 

"What do you suppose that lubber 
wiU think of a correspondence between 
you and the Major ] Is there more than 
one conclusion that he can draw 1 " asked 
Emfrid. 

" I think, Count, that our conversation 
has lasted too long, and that the servant 
has more reason to be astonished at your 
presence here, than that a countryman 
of mine sends me a few written lines 
which I answer." 

Gabrielle left the room and took her 
way to the saloon. 

" From whom was the letter 1 *' asked 
Lilie. 

" From Major Levitain," answered 
Gabrielle. 

" Then you knew him before 1 " con- 
tinued the Countess. 

. " Yes, very well. I made the Doctor's 
and Major's acquaintance under such cir- 
cumstances that my gratitude is bound 
to them for my whole life." 

" If it is not a secret, then tell us how 
you learned to know them," said Frigga. 
"Mademoiselle Moulin cannot imagine 
how interested I am in all that concerns 
the Levitain family as well as in all of 
the name of Moulin. The latter has 
sounded in my ears for many years back, 
and has, as it were, engraved itself in my 
soul. I have made the acquaintance of 
the banker, Elias Levitain, only for the 
purpose of finding a person of that 
name." 

" It will be a pleasure to me to mention 
the obligation in which I stand to the 
Levitain family," replied Gabrielle. 

Every trace of anger and dissatisfac- 
tion which had been reflected upon 
Gabrielle's face when she entered had 
now disappeared, and with the piquant 
charm which always distinguished her 
manner of narration, she now related 
that which the reader already knows. 

In a touching manner she pictured her 
mother, the poverty into which they had 
fallen^ and the assistance which had been 



sent to them so unexpectedly through 
Dr. Levitain. 

She then described how lonely it had 
been after Dr. Levitain's departure. She 
spoke of all the friendship and good-will 
she had received in the Jewish family of 
Israelieri; and finally how from a note 
that Abraham wrote to one of her pupils, 
Judith Israelieri, she had recognized the 
handwriting, and through this learned the 
name of the giver of the thousand francs. 

She mentioned further, how Abraham 
had made her mother's acquaintance at 
the Marquis de Maill^'s, and afterwards 
became Gabrielle's pupiL 

"That we did not perish of want in 
Paris, we have to thank Ismael and 
Abraham Levitain," said she in conclu- 
sion ; " and now I ask if it is possible to 
forget and cease to care for people to 
whom we stand under such obligations 1 " 

" Impossible ! " replied Frigga. " The 
one who could forget such traits of human 
love would be a creature without heart." 

" But it is not enough with this," con- 
tinued Gabrielle. "When Marquise de- 
Maill^ and Count Arthur persuaded me 
to accept the place of governess at Count 
Eldau's, and I with my mother and sister 
travelled to Sweden, it ^as Dr. Levitain 
and his family who with the heartiest 
good-will received us. When I think of 
how they have treated us, it seems to 
me as if I could never be thankful 
enough." 

" Did you during your stay in Stock- 
holm live in the Jewish family]" asked 
Arthur. 

" Yes, Herr Count, and I have seldom 
met persons with so much true culture 
as the members of the Levitain family.'* 

"But when I was in Paris," resumed 
Arthur, "the banker was described to 
me as a bigoted and intolerant man." 

" He is a fanatic," said Gabrielle ; " but 
there is something which commands re- 
spect in his fanaticism. It starts from 
the* heart and from conviction. The rec- 
ollection of how despised and trampled 
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upon those of his faith have been and 
are still in some places of the earth has 
fostered in him a bitterness against the 
oppressors. If we add to this, that he 
was Yhrown when quite a child into the 
very vortex of the scenes of terror in 
1793, then we find that he, a child, with- 
out any interest for the people's move- 
ment, could not understand anything 
except the evil he had before his eyes. 
The proclamfittion of general religious 
liberty which France issued during the 
storm lost for Elias Levitain all value, 
for by the revolutionists his father's life 
had been sacrificed. He did not see the 
beautiful features of the angel of Lib- 
erty, but only the blood which soiled 
her wings. His heart was embittered 
against these men, before his thoughts 
were sufl&ciently ripe to judge of what 
had occurred, and he therefore attributed 
all the evil that Christians did to the 
circumstance that they did not worship 
God after his manner. This fault clings 
to us all. Lutherans have prejudices 
'against Catholics ; Catholics again regard 
Lutherans as heretics, and will not give 
them the right to God's grace and mercy. 
They are, however. Christians, Lutherans 
as well as Catholics." 

"Certainly," responded Arthur, "and 
it is the aim of religious freedom that we 
shall unite in one common faith." 

"But this is a work which can only 
be accomplished by length of time and 
obtained by a higher culture," said Frigga, 
earnestly. " To worship God with entire 
freedom and without any restrictions, it 
is requisite that we should first be able 
to understand the truth of God's doc- 
trines. Until this we must be treated 
as children under age, so that complete 
anarchy shall not arise within religious 
domains." 

" Is that the reason why Sweden does 
not possess any religious liberty 1 " asked 
Gabrielle. 

"What we do not yet possess we 
■hall one day obtain/' affirmed Arthur; 



" but the Swede is distrustful He loves 
his old habits, and does not willingly pay 
tribute to the new. If this holds in gen- 
eral, how much more then when it con- 
cerns the holiest of our interests. The 
Swede fears religious liberty, because he 
does not wish to see the nation split 
into sects and led astray by proselyte- 
making." 

"And this latter you denote by the 
name of Catholicism /^enclsiimed Gabrielle. 

"Very true. We actually do shrink 
from loosening the religious bonds, from 
the apprehension of seeing Catholic doc- 
trines spread. Their priesthood is not 
favorably known. We have learned from 
history how domineering it is, and this 
makes us desire to avoid as long as pos- 
sible any contact with it. We wish to 
protect our firontiers from its fi:ee en- 
trance." 

"In a Lutheran state, Catholicism could 
never obtain any great influence," said 
Gabrielle. "One does not exchange a 
better for a worse." 

" What ! " exclaimed Lilie, slapping her 
hands together; "do you thus consider 
the religion of the Reformer and Luther 
better than oursi Ah, ma cfiere, you 
are a bad Catholic, and it pains me to 
know it." 

"Countess, if I am a bad Catholic, I 
am, on the contrary, a good Christian. 
Warm and burning is my love for Chris- 
tian teachings, such as our Lord himself 
preached. Reformation came from God 
as a liberator of the spirit. I must thus 
consider its followers as standing before 
us in a spiritual sense." 

" But, mon amie, how can you with 
these views be a Catholic ! " exclaimed 
Lilie, and stared with affright at Gabrielle. 

" Because I have as a Christian learned 
to worship my God and Saviour under a 
Catholic form. This manner of adoring 
the Highest satisfies my heart; but my 
reason tells me that the Reformation 
was a great step in advance upon the 
broad road of truth and cxilture." 
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Emfrld's entrance interrupted the con- 
versation. 



Sometimes only a toord is needed to 
change one person's opinion of anoth- 
er. 

That single little word can convert the 
most enthusiastic friend into the bitter- 
est enemy. 

It all depends upon the receptivity of 
the mind which is reached by it. 

A weak and variable character is en- 
tirely dependent upon such impressions. 

LQie belonged to those who let the 
impulse of the moment decide uncon- 
ditionally upon their sympathies and an- 
tipathies. Nothing with her was firm 
and steadfast ; everything fluctuated. 

She had, from the moment that Val- 
entin had shown her the danger of giving 
herself up to her passions, constantly 
wavered between two interests, namely, 
the gratification of her vanity, and the 
performance of a Catholic penance. 

At one time she was a frivolous child, 
who devoted herself to pleasure ; at an- 
other a penitent, who found satisfaction 
in fasting and prayer. 

In the midst of this bewilderment the 
memory of her love for Valentin remained 
as something which tormented and fas- 
cinated her imagination. 

She had been loved! This was some- 
thing which she could not forget. 

When other men fluttered aroxmd her, 
kindling the incense of flattery for her 
vanity, the remembrance of Valentin 
immediately appeared. Then the time 
was vividly recalled when he regarded 
her with the eyes of love. A comparison 
between him and these lions of the saloon 
had this consequence, — a dislike of the 
latter, and a feeling of regret filled her 
breast. This regret was succeeded by 
the memory of their last conversation, 
and then she became bitter, and with- 
drew from the world to occupy herself 
with religious exercises. 



This latter had been the case ofbener 
than before during the last three years, 
and contributed considerably towards 
making her'matrimonial condition worse; 
for when she had her devout paroxysms, 
she was in the last degree unforbearing 
towards her husband. 

She did not love him, and was then 
seized with, an actual aversion for his 
religious sentiments, which she continu- 
ally assailed. 

Emfrid had become through all this 
an intolerant Lutheran, who expressed 
himself with the greatest acrimony about 
Catholicism. 

And thus the breach between the two 
became greater with every year. 

It sometimes looked as if an actual 
separation was the only thing which re- 
mained. 

No harmony could spring up from all 
this discord, especially as the Marquise 
de Maill^ used her influence to make the 
rupture as complete as possible. 

The Marquise had always been a strict 
Catholic ; but the love for her husband 
had in her younger years a softening ef- 
fect upon her soul. 

She had worked zealously for the mar- 
riage with Count Eldau, but for the rea- 
son that she feared the liberal views of 
the Marquis would result in the daugh- 
ter's marrying a plebeian. 

The Marquise's pride made her forget 
her religious prejudices at that time. 

As long as the Marquis de Maill6 lived, 
she did not manifest any ill-will towards 
the son-in-law. 

After the death of the Marquis she 
surrendered herself entirely to the influ- 
ence of her confessor, and then quite sud- 
denly her grief appeared over Lilie's mar- 
riage with a heretic, and the possibility 
that Lilie's child should embrace her fa- 
ther's religion. 

Lilie herself might by this lose her 
warm interest in Catholicism. 

The first thing the Marquise did was 
to send over to Lilie a woman who had 
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been for many years in the Marquise's 
house. 

This woman could be said to be made 
up of all that was artful, dark, and bane- 
ful, hidden behind a fanatical devotion 
to the Catholic faith. This was none 
other than Jaquette, 

Placecf with Lilie as her lady*8-maid, 
she was charged, not only i<\ quicken Lil- 
"ie's love for Catholicism, but also to 
awaken in her the desire that her daugh- 
ter might go over to this the only saving 
faith. 

The prompting from her mother and 
Jaquette induced the Countess Eldau to 
make several attempts at persuading 
Emfrid to permit her and Elvira to re- 
side in France, instead of in Sweden ; but 
after Lilie's first stay there subsequent 
to her marriage, it was no longer possi- 
ble to prevail upon him to let her renew 
the visit. 

When Elvira became old enough to 
need a governess, the Marquise profited- 
by the opportunity to procure one. 

The choice fell upon Gabrielle ; be- 
cause the Marquis de Maill^ in his life- 
time had expressed the wish that Gabri- 
elle should educate his granddaughter. 

The young girl was a Catholic and 
thus very suitable. She possessed be- 
sides unusual attainments, and ought to 
be able better than Jaquette to work in 
the Marquise's interests, that is to say, 
to gradually and without the God-for- 
saken father's knowledge fasten the 
child's devotion to the Catholic reli- 
gion. 

Jaquette had also, upon Gabrielle's ad- 
vent to the Eldau family, received instruc- 
tion to hold herself perfectly passive 
towards the governess. She was only to 
observe her until further orders came 
from the Marquise. 

This was the reason why Jaquette, 
who otherwise worked against every- 
body's influence upon Lilie, and with a 
truly artistic skill sowed dissension be- 
tween the married pair, never uttered 



any of her poisonous words about Gabri- 
elle. 

The latter again, who had been initi- 
ated into the unhappy relations between 
Emfrid and Lilie, by Arthur, had imme- 
diately upon her arrival at Erikshof ap- 
proached the Countess in such a manner 
that she became charmed with her 
daughter's governess. 

The intense sympathy that Lilie felt 
for Gabrielle became for the moment the 
predominant feeling. 

It can be said that Gabrielle, up to 
Emfrid's arrival, had succeeded in inter- 
esting her exclusively. 

The dreary penances of which Jaquette 
had been the inventor, and which Lilie 
performed with her, were no longer in 
practice. 

Instead of listening tearfully to Ja- 
quette's representations that her little 
daughter could never come into God's 
kingdom, Lilie listened during these 
months to Gabrielle's peaceful and loving 
words about God's infinite goodness. 

Jaquette saw that her influence be- 
came weaker and weaker. She saw that 
Lilie was no longer entertained in tor- 
menting her fancy with the dismal im- 
ages which Jaquette loved to frame. 
The natural consequence was, that the 
fanatical woman regarded Gabrielle as an 
evil and pernicious creature, whom the 
tempter had sent to snatch Lilie and El- 
vira from the way of salvation. 

She hated Gabrielle with all her heart. 
Her dark soul could not abide Gabrielle's 
bright, fresh, and free views of life, and 
she wrote to the Marquise that she feared 
the latter had been much mistaken in 
her choice of a governess. She, Jaquette, 
considered it now to be time to convince 
herself of what Gabrielle was and what 
one could count upon from her. 

In reply to this Jaquette received a 
letter from the Marquise in which was 
enclosed one to Gabrielle. Jaquette was 
enjoined, in the case Gabrielle refused to 
perform the Marquise's will, inmiediately 
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to begin to manage so as to get her out 
of the house. 

The Marquise chaiged Jaquette to en- 
deavor, at whatever price, to remain there 
herself until spring, when the Marquise 
intended to come to Sweden. 

This letter Jaquette received the same 
evening that Gabrielle so freely and un- 
reservedly expressed her views about the 
Reformation. 

Lilie, who had before been delighted 
with all that Gabrielle said and did, be- 
came at hearing these words first amazed' 
and then so displeased that all her adon 
ation^was changed into a thorough dis- 
approval 

When she went to her room in the 
evening, and Jaquette helped her to un- 
dress, Lilie said, — 

"I have never heard you say what 
you thought of Mademoiselle Moulin 1 " 

" That comes, Countess, from the fact 
that I have not yet formed any opinion 
about her," answered the cunning French- 
woman. " Should the Countess desire to 
ask me the same question in a couple of 
days, I shall possibly be able to answer 
it." 

Jaquette handed Lilie a letter from the 
Marquise, which was also enclosed within 
hers, after which she bade her mistress 
good night and went away. 

Lilie read her mother's letter, which 
was full of the most fervent religious ex- 
hortations, and the greatest anxiety over 
her daughter's and granddaughter's sal- 
vation. 

Lilie spent a sleepless night in trepi- 
dation for herself and her. child. 



When Gabrielle, after all that had 
passed that day, found herself alone in 
her room, she threw herself down on a 
sofa, with her face buried in one of the 
cushions, and wept violently. 

Air the strength, all the pride, and all 
the courage she had shown were now 



gone. In a tone of the most extreme 
pain she stammered forth Abraham's 
name, and that as if she desired to call 
him back. 

A long while passed thus, after which 
she started up from the sofa, clasped her 
heady and exclaimed with passionate 
grie^ — 

''O mothoT) mother, why can I not 
rest upon your bosom, and hear your 
mild voice speak the words .of submission 
to your unhappy child, whose hfe is so 
dark, so empty, and so desolate ! " 

The hands fell down from her head, 
and she resumed in a changed voice, — 

" My mother ! forgive your child ! I 
have sinned very, very much, when I 
complained in the moment of grief God 
sends sorrow in order to prove our en- 
durance." 

Gabrielle sank upon her knees; with 
her brow leaning against her clasped 
hands, she prayed until her heart again 
became calm. 

We will not disturb her devotions, but 
steal silently from her and enter Emfrid's 
room quite unobserved. 

Leaning against the casement of the 
open window stood Count Eldau, gazing 
out into the darkness, while the sharp 
north wind blew through the room. 

A heavy melancholy mingled with a 
scomftil bitterness stamped the expres- 
sion of his features. 

It looked as if the arrogant nobleman 
with a defiant contempt allowed grief to 
plunge its sharp t-alons into his soul, 
while memory unrolled one picture after 
another of the past, and thought finally 
stopped upon the day's events and the 
occurrences between him and Gabrielle. 

The simple narration she had made to 
Frigga about her obligations to the Levi- 
tain family, the artless manner in which 
she had spoken of her fcfrmer poverty, 
and last of all the unprejudiced way in 
which she expressed herself about her re- 
ligious convictions, were all recalled to 
his mind. 
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It seemed to him that he still stood in 
the little parlor adjoining the saloon and 
listened to what was said within. 

While his soul busied itself with these 
recollections, his features softened, as if 
the image of " the contumacious French- 
woman " had a beneficial influence upon 
him. 

But suddenly he threw back his head, 
closed the window quickly, and muttered 
in a tone of contempt, — 

"Why do I occupy myself with this 
woman ] What have I to do with her ] *' 



Whpn the family assembled the next 
morning, Lilie appeared without being 
accompanied by amiability. 

She was in her most capricious mood, 
unkind and imfriendly toward all. She 
answered snappishly to Emfrid*s polite 
inquiries concerning her health, "that 
she did not feel well." Cried because 
Elvira greeted her father first, and grew 
impatient because her chocolate was too 
hot. 

All subjects of conversation which Arr 
thur introduced she clipped short with 
some outburst of fault-finding. 

In few words, she was so humorsome 
and intolerable, that Frigga regarded her 
with the greatest disapproval. 

Gabrielle proposed that the Countess, 
afflicted by so severe an indisposition, 
should not exert herself, but seek rest 
and quiet. 

The tone in which Gabrielle uttered 
this sounded strange in Lilie*s ears. She 
fastened a look upon Gabrielle, who had 
her eyes steadily directed to the Countess. 

Lilie read in them that Gabrielle found 
her conduct very blamable ; but she was 
not at all in the humor to let Gabrielle 
exercise authority over her, and ex- 
claimed hastily in answer to the propo- 
sition made in such an obliging tone, — 

"If I had needed rest, I should not 
have left my room ; and I can assure you, 



Mamsell Moulin, that I can myself in 
this case best judge what is good for me. 
It would have been more kind-hearted if 
you had shown me sympathy instead of 
advising solitude. But it is so common 
when I am sick, that there is no one 
around me who has pity for my sufferings. 
All try to make my torment worse." 

Lilie cried. 

It was the first time Gabrielle had re- 
ceived an outburst of her ill temper. 

All present were surprised at it. Lilie 
had hitherto treated Gabrielle with so 
much friendship, that she had never been 
unkind to her. 

The ungentle words were scarcely ut- 
tered before she regretted them. Had 
she been alone with Gabrielle, it is very 
likely she would have thrown her arms 
around her neck and begged forgiveness. 
Now she had not even time to execute 
her purpose of adding something mollify- 
ing, for Emfrid rose immediately when 
she began to cry, saying in a determined 
voice, — 

" Give me your arm, Lilie ! You are 
too sick to remain here longer. Let me 
conduct you to your room and call the 
doctor." 

Lilie's instinct told her it would be 
best to let what had occurred pass as a 
consequence of illness, especially as her 
irritated state of mind had now entirely 
disappeared, and she was sorry in her 
heart that she had allowed herself to be 
tempted to all these outbursts. 

She trembled at the thought of the 
hard and unmercifdl words which Em- 
frid should say when they were alone, 
but nevertheless she found it advisable 
to take his arm and accompany him. 

When Emfrid and Lilie found them- 
selves in her boudoir, he. led her to the 
sofa, and said coldly, — 

" Be so kind, Countess, as to remain in 
your room the next time that your 
humor puts you in ill accord with the 
whole world ; do not make us both an 
object of ridicule." 
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With this he left her. 

Lilie burst into tears, sent for Gabri- 
elle, cried, and complained over herself 
and her destiny, and finished by allowing 
herself to be calmed. 

The next day Frigga departed, and 
Arthur also left Erikshof to go to Stenby, 
after he and Emfrid had first attended 
Frigga to Ljungbro. 

Leaning against the window, Lilie 
looked at her husband when he quite 
politely helped Frigga and Mademoiselle 
Dorbineau into the comfortable travelling- 
carriage. 

When the carriages rolled away, she 
turned to Gabrielle, saying, — 

"How do you find my husband's 
appearance 1 " 

" Stately," answered she. 

" And Frigga Harthon's ] " 

''Nobler 

Lilie went away from the window, 
and seated herself, sighing, on the sofa. 

So unfathomable is woman, that she 
can remain for years indifferent to a 
person, and then quite suddenly take 
interest for him, if one can only stimulate 
her vanity or else awaken her envy. 

Lilie had regarded her husband with 
the greatest indifference until the moment 
Grabrielle had shown her that it would 
actually be a victory to be able to win 
his tenderness. 

This contained a triumph for her vanity 
which she desired to gain. 

Such was her state of mind when Frig- 
ga arrived at Erikshof. 

Jaquette, who feared Frigga's influence, 
had, during the days of her visit at 
Eldau's, thrown out certain insinuations, 
which, without making anything clear, 
indicated to Lilie that Emfrid was at- 
tached to Frigga with a warmer feeling 
than mere friendship. 

In arousing these suspicions, Jaquette 
had the double intention of removing 
Lilie still further from her husband, and 
of destroying her affection for Frigga. 

Although skilful in spinning intrigues, 



Jaquette had this time, however, miscal- 
culated ; for when she would have made 
Lilie indifferent to her husband, she 
did the very opposite. 

Lilie's interest for him became livelier 
than it had ever been, and at the same 
time a feeling resembling jealousy awoke 
within her. 

Never had she fi>und her husband so 
handsome as when he helped Frigga into 
the carriage ; never before had she so 
fervently wished that he had been 
attached to her with love, as in this 
moment. 

Jaquette had brought Lilie's heart 
nearer to Emfrid, just when she desired 
to alienate it completely from him. 

But it often happens that intrigue leads 
to the contrary of what is designed by it. 



When Gabrielle, after Frigga's depart- 
ure, entered her room, she found Jaquette 
there. 

The lady's-maid silently handed her 
the Marquise's letter. 

When Gabrielle received it, without 
making any motion of opening it in Ja- 
quette's presence, the latter said, — 

" The Marquise desired that Made- 
moiselle would give me a verbal answer 
to what she has written." 

I will myself send an answer to what 
the Marquise's letter contains," said Ga- 
brielle, fixing a proud look on Jaquette. 

There was something in her appear- 
ance which, together with the description 
Arthur had given of her, was exceedingly 
disagreeable to Gabrielle. 

** I shall thus t^ll the Marquise 
that — " 

"My answer will arrive at the same 
time with yours," fell in Gabrielle, and 
went into her inner room. 

Jaquette looked after her, muttering, — 

" I have hated you from the first 
moment I saw you; but now I know 
that you and I shall stand as two enemies 
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toward each other. Before evening I 
shall know your answer to the Marquise. 
Woe unto you, if it is not such as it 
ought to be." 

She left. 

The Marquise's letter to Gabrielle con- 
tained nothing less than that she required 
of Gabrielle that she should educate the 
Lutheran Eldau's daughter as a good 
Catholic. 

The Marquise asked Gabrielle to let 
her know through Jaquette what she 
could count upon in this case from El- 
vira's governess. 

While Gabrielle read, her cheeks burned 
with indignation, and she immediately 
set down to answer this, according to 
her ideas, offensive epistle. 

In decided and somewhat sharp words 
Gabrielle declared that there was no 
interest so powerful that it would allow 
a right-feeling person to employ deceit 
to serve the cause she loved. Gabrielle 
for her part had learned from childhood, 
that the one who betrayed faith and 
honor in his relations to his fellow-beings 
made himself unworthy GocTs grace. This 
she would consider herself to do, in the 
case she lent herself to a secret and low 
proselyte-making. She did not intend 
to betray the confidence Count Eldau 
showed when he intrusted his daughter 
in her hands. 

Just as she finished the letter, LUie 
entered. 

" You have received a letter from my 
mother 1 " said she. 

"Yes, I have," answered Gabrielle. 

" Its contents are known to me, and I 
desire to know what you have answered." 

"Countess, if you know what is in 
question, then you also know my armver,'' 
said Gabrielle with dignity, and handed 
Lilie the letter to the Marquise. 

" You have refused," uttered ' Lilie, 
when she had cast her eyes upon it. 

" Yes ! One does not serve God with 
deceit and imposture, but with truth and 
rectitude. I should be \inworthy to be 



I 



called a Christiao, if I could degrade 
myself in my Saviour's name to a low 
and ignoble act." 

Lilie read Gabrielle's answer. 

It was written with the energy whicli 
distinguished Gabrielle's words when she 
was filled with indignation. 

Much that was in it caused Lilie to 
change color, for it contained truths by 
which she also felt herself hit. 

Without uttering a syllable, she re- 
turned the letter and left the room. 

In Lille's soul a chaotic strife prevailed 
between the feeling of right and religions 
fanaticism. The former would surely 
have conquered, had not Jaquette, like a 
dark spirit, stood at her side and led 
her thoughts astray. 



Two weeks passed before Count Em- 
frid's return. 

During this time one could say that 
Lilie was literally torn between two 
powers : one goody which was represented 
by Gabrielle; one evU, which appeared 
under the form of Jaquette. 

The former sought with her sound mor- 
als, her enlightened ideas, and her superi- 
ority to control and overcome the latter's 
infiuence ; but this was now not so easy. 

Lilie's religious prejudices had been 
wounded by Gabrielle; her extravagant 
enchantment for the young girl was thus 
blown away. 

It is true Gabrielle still had the ad- 
vantage which superior persons possess ; 
but this was also weakened by Jaquette. 

In short, the good understanding be- 
tween Lilie and Gabrielle was disturbed 
and could not so easily return. 

Lilie's humor also became, with every 
day that passed without Ernfrid's return, 
worse and worse. 

She was a prey to all the demoniacal 
thoughts and feelings which jealousy on 
one side and intolerance on the other 
could engender. 
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With a patience which was worthy of 
admiration, Gabrielle endured her ca- 
prices and ill-nature, and tried all in her 
power to divert and lead her to other 
thoughts. 

One evening, when Lilie, in spite of 
all Grabrielle*8 efforts, still remained in s^ 
painfully irritated state of mind, Gabri- 
elle bade her good night earUer than 
usual. 

Gabrielle walked thoughtfully through 
the elegant apartments. She was sor- 
rowful and dejected. The fruitlessness 
of all her efforts in endeavoring to call 
forth peace and unanimity around her, 
the sadness and hopelessness of her own 
life, all appeared before her soul and 
made her deeply despondent. 

Elias Levitain's words recurred to her 
memory, — 

" As long back as I can remember, I 
have considered it a great misfortune for 
two people of different religion to unite 
their destinies." 

She felt now, though with bitter grief, 
that the stem Jew was right. 

While absorbed in all these medita- 
tions, she had taken her way to the 
picture gallery and now found herself 
before the painting which she and Abra- 
ham had contemplated with so much in- 
terest. 

"The love of God ought to produce 
forbearance," thought Gabrielle; "and 
through it we should try to come into 
harmony with ourselves and our fellow- 
beings." 

Gabrielle sat. the light down near the 
picture and remained standing before it. 

She thought perhaps as Talis Qualis 



" I saw that the burden was thrown upon me, 
I knew that the die was cast." 
^Death's embrace and the kiss of heav- 
enly love, — this was Gabrielle's hope ! 
Life lay before her as a desolate waste. 

All flowers that it had once possessed 
were stripped away, and between her 
and happiness stood, firmer and plainer 



than ever, Abraham's and her imlike 

It was one of those moments when the 
unglossed truth shows its face and forces 
us, if even with a crushed heart, to bow 
before it and recognize its power. 

Her hope could no longer be attached 
to any earthly object. It belonged ex- 
clusively to another world. 

One does not, however, make such a 
confession at the age of twenty-one, with- 
out the heart's quaking. 

The bitter tears of renimciation ran 
down Gabrielle's cheeks. 

" Is it man bound to earth by the life 
and passions which fascinates your atten- 
tion, or is it memory that has brought 
you to this picture 1 " asked a cold and 
clear voice. 

Gabrielle turned her head, frightened. 
Count Emfrid stood beside her. 

This entirely involuntary motion caused 
Gabrielle to turn toward him her tear- 
drenched face. 

" What, you are weeping ! " exclaimed 
he> and seized her hand. "You can 
thus experience grief "J " 

Gabrielle smiled through her tears, and 
answered in a gentle voice, — 

"Where can the human heart be 
found which is a stranger to suffering 1 
Ah, Count, sorrow and grief are known 
to all who walk through life, however 
we may steel ourselves in appearance." 

"You are right-! They actually con- 
stitute the treasures in which all men 
have become sharers," replied Emfiid, 
bitterly. "And we must als6 confess 
that we do all in our power to embitter 
life for each other," added he, in a tone 
of weariness. 

"And yet we ought to have a contrary 
aim," said Gabrielle. 

" Ought," repeated Emfrid; "but we 
always do what we ought not to. In 
words we are good moralists ; in actions, 
weak. To talk finely and act ill, is the 
motto of our time. Therefore we work 
with all our power to torment ourselves 
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and each other. We slander, calumniate, 
and dishonor our fellow-beings, all in the 
name of morality." 

" There is certainly a bitter truth in 
what the Count says ; for we so use our 
words that they become sharp weapons, 
which woimd." 

" To whom do you say that ? But, to 
the one who has so misused them towards 
you. You beat me also with my own 
weapons. Admit that you have often 
thought, during the short time that we 
have been together, that I have in a 
sensible manner embittered your resi- 
dence in my house." 

** I admit that the Count has tried to 
do it." 

" But not succeeded ] " 

" The Count would have succeeded, if 
he had been just ; but this has not been 
the case. Injustice only wounds for the 
moment, but does not leave any deep 
mark after it.'' 

** In that case I have nothing to dep- 
recate. And yet I was this evening 
fully determined to apologize for my 
insulting words to you the evening be- 
fore my departure. I have repented and 
desired to take them back." 

" Herr Coimt ! " Gabrielle's eyes turned 
to Ernfrid with astonishment. 

"Does it surprise you that I repent 
an indiscretion 1 " 

"Yes, I admit it." 

" You consider me perhaps too proud 
to acknowledge a fault?" 

"Not too proud, but too arrogant," 
answered Gabrielle, with a steady voice. 

" In your eyes I am thus arrogant 1 " 

"Yes, very!" 

"Perhaps you are right. Towards 
you I have certainly been so. In this 
moment you can get me to confess every- 
thing. To-morrow I may possibly re- 
gret that I have given you such a tri- 
umph; but, what then*} all our life is 
nothing but a series of actions which we 
desire to take back." 

He dropped Gabiielle's hand, threw 



himself down upon a round divan which 
stood in the middle of the floor, and said, 
in an almost careless voice, — 

" You and I stand in a very peculiar 
position towards each other." 

" And yet it is so simple." 

"Yes, if you were any other woman 
than the one you are. Now you belong 
to those whom one must either love or 
detest. I do not love you." 

" I have more than well observed it," 
replied Gabrielle, smiling. 

" And notwithstanding this I now re- 
turn from a journey, the object of which 
was to decline the services of the person' 
I had engaged as my daughter's gov- 
erness, so that she should not come here 
to occupy this situation." 

" And why ] " asked Gabrielle. 

" Because yoii must remain." 

"Must I] Herr Count, you forget 
that I have been dismissed ! " 

" I have forgotten nothing ! Be so 
good as to sit down here, and I will ex- 
plain myself. Had you pleased me, had 
I felt that you were able to overcome my 
dislike to you, it would never have en- 
tered my mind to retain a Catholic gov- 
erness for my daughter. I should then 
always have feared that my sympathy 
for you misled my judgment. Now 
again, my personal disinclination for 
you remains. I cannot be partial, only 
just. I have found that you are in all 
respects a remarkable woman; that my 
daughter's education cannot be intrusted 
to better hands, and therefore you must 
remain in your place." 

" Although thankful for this acknowl- 
edgment, I do not think I ought to re- 
main in a house where the father of my 
pupil stands in a hostile position towards 
me, and with suspicious eyes follows all 
my steps. This, Herr Count, would un- 
avoidably lead to scenes such as those 
that we have already bad between 
us." 

Emfrid rose and came toward Gabri- 
elle, who had remained standing. 
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" The hostile attacks, Mamsell Moulin, 
are now ended,'* said he. " When I have 
acknowledged to you that personal an- 
tipathy lies at the base of them, I have 
at the same time disarmed myself, I 
am too much of a nobleman to behave 
ill toward an enemy, who upon my word 
of honor for a truce remains in my neigh- 
borhood. You have said that I suspected 
you. I have done so, because I have 
learned to know how intriguing Catholics 
are, and to what baseness their proselyt- 
ing leads. Well, then, all my doubts of 
the integrity of your character have dis- 
appeared, and I entertain an unlimited 
confidence in you. It is now I who beg, 
do not abandon my daughter I " 

Emfrid reached Gabrielle his hand, 
adding, — 

" You have conquered when you have 
not only made me retract what I have once 
said, but, what is more, acknowledge that 
it was precipitate, and besides beg you 
to forget my former conduct. This is a 
victory which no one before you has won 
over me ; you will not abuse it, you will 
remain." 

"Very well, so be it then, Herr 
Count ! " answered Gabrielle, and gave 
him her hand, after which she bade him 
good night and left the room. 



The young girl had not observed that, 
when she passed through the library, a 
woman stood hidden behind the door- 
curtains. 

She had remained there listening dur- 
ing the whole conversation between Em- 
frid and Gabrielle. 

When the Count was left alone, he 
again threw himself upon the divan, 
stretched out his hands after Gabrielle, 
and murmured, — 

"Poor child, you ought to fly from 
this house, where you are surrounded by 
outward and inward troubles ; but what 
would then become of my daughter! 



My daughter," repeated he, "the only 
one I love on earth ! " 

He leaned his head in his hands and 
fell into thought. 

The spying female figure stole away. 

"N9W she is lost!" whispered Ja- 
quette, for it was she. " Were she even 
an angel of virtue, it would serve her ^ 
nothing. Ah, proud woman, you have 
dared to betray God and our holy Church ; 
for you there is no mercy ! " 

The next morning Jaquette said to 
Lilie, while she was attiring her, — 

" Herr Count is now home." 

"So. Did he come in the night 1" 
asked Lilie, who at this announcement 
changed color. 

"No, last evening. Mademoiselle 
Moulin is not going to leave." 

" How do you .know that 1 " 

" By accident I went by the picture 
gallery, when I left the Countess. As- 
tonished to find a light there, I threw a 
look into the room and — " 

Jaquette ceased. 

" Well, who was there 1 " asked Lilie. 

" The Count and Mademoiselle Moulin 
seemed to have appointed a- meeting 
there." 

"Jaquette, take heed of what you 
say!'' 

" Lady Countess, I say no more." 

This did not please Lilie either ; but 
now Jaquette was offended, and it cost 
Lilie much effort to get her to continue. 

She did so finally, and related that she 
had with her own eyes seen the Count 
on his knees before Gabrielle, and that he 
had implored Mademoiselle Moulin to re- 
main and cheer his life, etc. 

Jaquette gave to Emfrid's conversation 
with Gabrielle the most infamous stamp. 

Lilie's weak mind, open to all impres- 
sions, was thrown off its balance. She 
could not doubt and she did not want to 
believe ; but when Jaquette added, that 
one now had the solution of the enigma 
of Gabrielle's refusal to assist them in 
educating Elvira in the Catholic religion, 
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then it seemed to Lille that she had at 
once got her eyes open. 

At breakfast Lilie said many provoking 
words. She showed Gabrielle an icy 
coldness and haughtiness, which exceed- 
ingly astonished them all and Gabrielle 
herself the most. 

She could not explain from whence 
this sudden change had originated. It 
is true Lilie had during the last weeks 
been very capricious; but she had not 
suffered herself to show any supercilious 
airs to Gabrielle. 

It was not possible for Gabrielle to sus- 
pect the dark intrigue which was now 
being woven, and which was to call down 
80 many bitter sufferings upon her inno- 
cent head. 

Jaquette's base accusations gained a 
certain confirmation, when Emfrid in 
the forenoon, when he and Lilie were 
alone, declared that he found Lilie*s be- 
havior toward Gabrielle in the highest 
degree unbecoming. 

Lilie, destitute of power over her emo- 
tions, was inconsiderate enough to ex- 
press her astonishment, in reply to this, 
that Emfrid, who had hitherto treated 
Gabrielle so ill, now made himself her 
defender. 

Emfrid became angry. Words, sharp 
and cutting, escaped him. He expressed 
his wonder that Jaquette was still in the 
house, although she ought to have left 
her place three weeks before. 

Lilie declared that Jaquette should 
stay ; that she could not think of depriv- 
ing herself of the only devoted friend she 
possessed, etc. 

Emfrid went from her in a fit of rage. 

As soon as she was left alone, Lihe be- 
gan to reflect whether she had not possi- 
bly been wrong, and she cried over the 
fact that Emfrid could not love her. 

The next day Jaquette, despite tears 
and protestations, was obliged to leave 
Erikshof. 

The Count's valet, the only one he re- 
lied on, was charged to convey her to 



Goteborgy and from thence to transport 
her to France. 

Emfrid thus believed himself to be 
quit of the artful lady's-maid and hoped 
to obtain some peace in his house. 

The haughty man had yet much to 
learn of lifo. 



After Jaquette's removal some months 
actually passed very quietly. 

When the first storm of anger and sor- 
row had abated, and Lilie had become 
calmer, she seemed filled only with inter- 
est for her husband. It is true, that in 
the beginning she had attacks of violent 
jealousy ; but gradually even these ceased, 
and she was again gracious and ami- 
able. 

The suspicions against Gabrielle faded 
away, for there was nothing which could 
nourish them in the slightest degree. 

Emfrid's manner toward Gabrielle was 
certainly very much changed. He showed 
her exceeding respect, but it was cold 
and measured, without any trace of 
warmer feelings. 

Lilie, who followed him with watchful 
eyes and observed every look, every word, 
could not construct anything which 
strengthened the accusations that had 
been made. 

The greater part of the winter passed 
in this way. 

Emfrid was more polite and accommo- 
dating towards Lilie than ever before ; 
but not a spark of warmth entered into 
his behavior. 

Thus they had reached the beginning 
of April. The spring sun shone genially 
upon Erikshof. It had however happened, 
during the last weeks, that Count Em- 
frid's brow was at times covered with 
clouds and that Gabrielle looked sad ; but 
in Lilie's presence the clouds and sadness 
vanished. 

Probably because they did not wish to 
initiate her into the cause of their trouble. 
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which the neighbors had called forth by 
showing Gabrielle a repulsive reserve. 

After Easter, Emfrid and Lilie made a 
visit to the city of L , 

They stayed away a little over a week, 
and when they returned Lilie was entire- 
ly changed. 

She could scarcely control herself so 
far as to answer Gabrielle's greeting ; and 
when Elvira came towards her with open 
arms, she clasped the little girl to Ijer 
bosom and burst out into violent weep- 
ing, while she murmured half aloud, — 

" my poor, poor child, how unhappy 
your mother is ! " 

The Count was gloomy, his greeting 
to Gabrielle cold, and he uttered in an 
almost harsh voice, — 

" You have done ill, Mamsell Moulin, 
in not going with us to L ." 

Gabrielle saw immediately that some- 
thing had happened; but what it was 
she could not divine. 

F^ three whole days Lilie remained 
shut up in her rooms. The only one 
who was allowed to come in was Elvira. 

The Count had during these days been 
silent, and had not addressed either 
Elvira or Gabrielle. 

On the fourth day, quite early in the 
morning, he rode away. 

The servants looked anxious, and Mrs. 
Gronbeck, who was Elvira's nurse, men- 
tioned to Gabrielle that they had all 
been called before the Count to undergo 
a formal examination concerning a report 
which was in circulation. What the 
report was Mrs. Gronbeck would not say, 
but she let it be understood that it 
concerned the Count and Mademoiselle 
Moulin. It was said to have been spread 
by the servants, and the Count wished 
to find out the author of it. 

Gabrielle felt herself seized by a pecu- 
liar oppression at Mrs. Gronbeck's confi- 
dence. I 

When the old lady left her, she experi- 
enced a strong and burning desire to see 
her mother. It seemed to her as if some 



dark and dreadful misfortune was lurk- 
ing near her, she felt so lonely and for- 
saken. 

Gabrielle was too young, too elevated, 
and too truly noble, to suspect the nature 
of the -report which had fastened its 
poisonous fangs upon her name, to give 
it marks which could never be effaced. 

While her soul deeper than ever felt 
tha need of unburdening itself to her 
mother, the twilight fell. 

Elvira had been called directly to the 
Countess in the afternoon, and Gabrielle 
walked all alone in the large lesson-room, 
the windows of which overlooked the 
park. 

The darkness spread itself more and 
more. Objects grew indistinct, and yet 
Gabrielle, pursued by her inquietude, 
continued to walk, back and forth. 

Quite suddenly she checked her walk 
and stopped by one of the windows. 

A shadow stole past. There was 
something in the figure's motions which 
appeared suspicious. 

Gabrielle could with difl&culty distin- 
guish that it was a woman. 

With a peculiar curiosity, Gabrielle 
followed the figure, and saw it stop before 
a door which led to a spiral staircase 
that was used by the Countess's lady's- 
maid. The dark female form gave a low 
knock, and the' door opened, when she 
disappeared through it. 

" Jaquette ! " thought Gabrielle. " Ja- 
quette ! " she repeated after a moment. 
" What a foolish thought ! She is at 
the Marquise de Maill^'s, in Paris. The 
darkness and Mrs. Gronbeck's* gossip 
have roused my imagination so that I 
see ghosts." 

Gabrielle shook her head as if to get 
rid of all such thoughts, and went into 
her room, where she sat down to write to 
her mother. 

An hour later, the Countess sent word 
to Gabrielle that she desired to see her 
in the saloon. 

Lilie was very pale, i^nd appeared to be 
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suffering. She greeted Gabrielle with 
apparenli friendliness. 

Alihoigh it did not escape Gabrielle 
that this friendliness was artificial, the 
young girl decided to say that she had 
seen a figure steal in the back way to' 
Lille's room, and that there was some- 
thing in its motions which reminded her 
of Jaquette ; but just as she was going to 
speak of it, Ernfrid entered. 

He kissed Lilie*s hand and uttered 
some coldly polite words about the joy it 
gave him to see her completely recov- 
ered ; then he bowed silently to Ga- 
brielle. 

The look which he fastened upon the 
latter had something sorrowful and 
unusually mild in it. 

He then occupied himself with Elvira, 
who sprang to meet him and seated her- 
fielf upon hi« knee. 

The child's face was also pale. Her 
eyes, usually so beaming with joy, wei*e 
dull. She threw her arms around her 
father's neck, saying, while she pressed 
her cheek to his, — 

"Papa, is it true that God does not 
love yoa and me ] " 

Lilie started and bluehed deeply. She 
cried in a reproachful tone, — 

" Elvira 1^' 

The littl« girl twined her arms closer 
around her father's neck, and Ernfrid's 
clouded brow became yet darker. 

" Who has told yoii that ]" asked he. 
"Was it your governess T* 

** No, bonne amie has always said that 
God loves those who are good; but 
mamma says that he does not love you 
and me because we are heretics. What 
is it to be a heretic, papa 1 " 

Elvira turned her head, and looking at 
tier mother, she added with a tender 
smile^ — 

" Mamma, you will not get angry with 
Elvira, for I only want papa to tell you 
that God thinks enough of us all ; then 
you need not cry so much as you have 
.doae these last days." 



The child took her father's face \a both 
hands and continued, — 

"It is a great pity about mamma, you 
must know. She has not dared to eat 
for several days, but only remains upon 
her knees and cries and prays that God 
should not be angry with you and me. 
Now Elvira wants to know, if mamma 
needs to starve because God does not 
care for us» Why should he not do it % 
Elvira has been so good, obedient, and 
attentive. 

While the child was talking, Emfrid's 
face contracted convulsively. It was 
one of the bitterest moments in his life. 
\ deep sigh worked itself from his breast. 
He pressed the child hastily to his heart. 
Then he said, in an unusually gentle 
voice, — 

" My child, your mother has been sick, 
and that is the reason why she has cried. 
Over you and me she needs to shed no 
tears. If God loves any one, then it is 
certain that he loves you most of u8 all. 
Go now, my little girl, to your bonne 
amie, she can tell you better than I 
how dear a little innocent child is to God." 

Ernfrid kissed his daughter tenderly 
and put her down upon the floor ; then 
he rose and, extending his hand to Lilie, 
said, — 

" My friend, what Elvira has now said 
occasions me to beg of you an interview." 

" Papa," exclaimed Elvira, frightened, 
" you are not angry with mamma ! " 
The little girl seized hold of her father, 
adding : " Promise that you will not be 
bad to Elvira's mamma ! " 

A threatening cloud spread over Em- 
frid's brow. 

" Am I accustomed to be bad 1 " asked 
he, and laid his hand upon the child's 
head. 

" Not to me." 

" Go, my child, to your teacher ! " said 
he, and pushed Elvira from him. 

Lilie had risen. It could be read in 
Emfrid's face that he demanded an abso- 
lute obedience. 
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Lilie was not one of those who could 
place herself in opposition to another's 
will, when the matter was serious. 

When they had both disappeared 
through the door, Elvira threw herself 
crying in Gabrielle's arms and ex- 
claimed, — 

'*' Bonne amie, tell me if I have now 
done anything wrong ? " 

" No, my child,'* answered Gabrielle, 
kissing her, while she tried to soothe her 
disturbed feelingsi 



When he found himself alone with his 
wife in the little green cabinet, Ernfrid 
closed the door and turned the key, so 
that no one should disturb them. 

Lilie remained standing, leaning against 
the back of a chair. 

She was as pale as Ernfrid; and 
although she was generally very short- 
sighted when it concerned her husband, 
she perceived now that it would be a 
more serious scene than usual between 
them. She pressed her hands violently 
against her breast, when Ernfrid turned 
from the door and came towards her. 

Never had he seemed to her more to 
be dreaded than at this moment ; never 
before had she felt such an intense emo- 
tion of tenderness for him as now, when 
she read in his features more plainly than 
ever that his heart could never contain 
any affection for her. 

" 0, why did I not follow Gabrielle's 
advice ! " thought Lilie, and she would 
have wished to throw herself at his feet, 
imploring forgiveness ; but this feeling 
wasjaoon pushed aside by another, which 
whispered to her, — 

" It is this man who removes his child 
from God and salvation.'* 

For some seconds Ernfrid regarded 
her in silence, after which he threw him- 
self down in a fauteuil, exclaiming in a 
tone of sorrow, — 

''At this moment^ Lilie, I would be 



ready to curse the hour in which our 
destinies were united, and with blood 
woiild I weep over the fact that you are 
the mother of my child ! " 

He passed his hand over his forehead. 

Anything resembling an expression of 
grief, Lilie had never before seen from 
him. She trembled at the sight of it. 

Instinct told her that she was the 
one who must atone for the suffering 
he now experienced. 

When Ernfrid took his hand away 
from his brow, his face was again cold 
and hard, as if the features had been 
carved in granite. He resumed, in a 
changed voice, — 

" What avails it to regret that which 
cannot be altered 1 We are married, and 
all my despair cannot undo it. Were I not 
Count Mddu, this marriage should be 
dissolved ; .but a man with my name, my 
position, and my principles, does not 
give himself as a prize to scandal. You 
and I are inseparable. But this is not 
the case with you and your child." 

" Holy Mother of God I What is that 
you say ! " exclaimed Lilie,* and rushed 
towards her husband. 

" The truth. Countess," answered J^m- 
frid, and pushed her away from him. 
" You have long since forfeited the right 
to be called the mother of mt/ child. 
Do you wish me to prove this to you 1 
Very well, when I married you I was not 
enamored, that is true ; but I was 
attracted by your appearance, and I 
believed that I had found in yOu an 
angel of mildness and goodness. I said 
to myself, * One day will my heart love 
her.* And that day would have come, 
had you understood the problem you as 
a wife had to solve. You were French, 
and the word * duty * you did not compre- 
hend. My disposition is stem, my char- 
acter unbending, and my heart hard, I 
acknowledge it ; but if you had tried to 
overcome your indifference, and bestowed 
your affection upon me, you would have 
become as dear to me as a part of myself. 
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You chose another course. Yon kept 
away from me as much as you could; 
and when you came to Sweden, what 
was your very first measure ] Even to 
meet again the man you loved, and seek 
to renew with him a tender connection. 
That this did not take place was his 
merit, and not yours, Countess. Ah, 
my Lady, with the expression of your 
desire to visit Ljungbro you had for all 
time made it impossible for me to enter- 
tain anything but ill-will for you. This 
was your first fault. The second was, 
that you, through the promptings from 
your mother and your lady's-maid, 
allowed yourself to engage in intrigues 
for religious interests. You knew that 1 
was a zealous Lutheran, and you had not 
tact and delicacy enough to avoid offend- 
ing me in my religious convictions. You 
changed our marriage into a hell, and 
awoke my disgust for Catholicism. Al- 
though you demanded of me considera- 
tion, tenderness, sympathy, and indul- 
gence for your opinions, you did all you 
could to wound me in mine. But this 
was not enough. Without consulting 
me, you engaged an instructress for your 
child of the same faith as your own, in 
the hopes of thus bringing up your daugh- 
ter as a Catholic. When I, who saw 
through your plan, became displeased, 
you fell into a passion, and when after- 
wards, convinced that I had judged 
Mademoiselle Moulin unjustly, I per- 
suaded her to remain, you allowed yourself 
to give to my manner of action the basest 
stamp." 

Enifrid rose, went to his deadly pale 
wife, and spoke in a suppressed voice, — 

" You did not keep these suspicions to 
yourself, but you hired my servants to 
play the spy upon me, and thus became 
the one to spread the report that I was 
in love with the governess. You dared 
without reason to throw a shadow upon 
your husband's honor, to leave his name 
a prey to scandalous reports, and you 
hoped that he would have forbearance 



with you. My Lady, had my own moth- 
er so acted, I would not have forgiven 
her; but you were not satisfied with 
this ; you sought another means of pois- 
oning my life, and this in the only tender 
feeling my heart possessed, namely, the 
love for my child. You wished to alien- 
ate her from me with your fanatical 
views, and destroy her peace and the last 
remainder of my joy in this life; you 
have now actually brought me to the 
point in which, to save Elvira's peace, I 
must separate her from you. She and 
her governess shall in a few days be sent 
by me to my estate Rorbro in Skane. 
There, removed from your Catholic influ- 
ence, shall the little girl be educated, be- 
reft of both her parents. You have 
robbed your child of the best she pos- 
sessed, — father and mother ; but it can- 
not be otherwise. You and I mvMy in order 
to- give the lie to the report you circu- 
lated, continue to live together. This is 
our mutual punishment for entering a 
marriage without love. And now, Count- 
ess, fast and pray, that God may forgive 
you your sins against me and your 
daughter ! I shall neither forget nor for- 
give them." 

Emfrid turned away to go ; but Lilie 
threw herself before him and exclaimed 
with lacerating grief, — 

"Emfrid, mercy, grace, pity; I shall 
never be able to bear it ! Take all, take 
my life ; but do not take my child from 
me!" 

"Rise, and do not waste prayers. 
Were you to lay your whole life at my 
feet, you would not succeed in moving 
me. My duty to my child and my God 
demands that I should act as I now do. 
You can possibly obtain from me every- 
thing, except to regain your child and my 
respects 

The Count went away hastily. 

Lilie remained lying upon the floor, 
sobbing violently. 
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The following morning there< was a 
terrible commotion in Erikshof. 

Elvira had in the night been taken 
suddenly ill with cramps and very alarm- 
ing symptoms. 

Physicians were sent for immediately, 
and Emfrid was the first at the bedside 
of his sick child. 

Gabrielle had directly, at the intelli- 
gence of Elvira's indisposition, sent word 
to the parents. 

Lilie came rushing in to the child, who 
was completely bewildered from pain, 
while ehe threw herself over her in un- 
controlled grief, exclaiming, — 

"My child! My child!" 

" Lilie," said Erpfrid, sternly, ** if you 
wish to stay with Elvira, you muH be 
calm." 

Gabrielle also endeavored with some 
persuasive words to bring her to control, 
and succeeded so well, that Lilie checked 
the passionate ebullition of her grief. 

The whole day the pains continued 
with increasing violence. All that the 
physician prescribed only augmented 
them; and towards evening the Doctor 
requested to speak with the parents, and 
he prepared them to lose their only 
child. 

Emfrid heard the doom with a cold 
sweat upon his brow, and Lilie screamed, 
perfectly beside herself, — 

"She will die, the poor little one ! 
This is God's punishment for their desire 
to separate her from me, and the way 
which leads to the kingdom of heaven." 

Lilie fell into violent convulsions. 

Emfrid had no sympathy, no heart for 
her, but asked the physician to take care 
of the Countess, whereupon he returned 
to Elvira, who was tossing in the most 
terrible torments. 

"Where is Mamsell Moulin?" asked 
the Count of Mrs. Gronbeck, when he did 
not find Gabrielle with his daughter. 

" She left the room just now ; there 
was a stranger who wished to see her," 
was the answer. 



In a few moments Gabrielle re-entered; 
but she was not alone. A man of about 
thirty, with a handsome, noble face fol- 
lowed her. 

At the first glance one saw that he was 
a Jew. 

Emfrid, who was kneeling by the bed- 
side of his groaning child, rose hastily. 

" God himself has sent you here, dear 
Ismael," said Gabrielle to the stranger. 
" Save this child, and you save more than 
my life!" 

" My child in the hands of a Jew I " 
thought Emfrid, and took a step towards 
Gabrielle, who now turned to him. 

" Mamsell ! " exclaimed he. 

Gabrielle seized him by the* arm, and 
said with a penetrating accent, — 

" I know what you would say. Count ; 
but I entreat you to wait with it, until 
Dr. Levitain has pronounced upon El- 
vira's condition. You have promised me 
confidence; show it now, when it con- 
cerns your daughter's life." 

Ismael had in passing bowed to the 
Count, and then went directly to the sick- 
bed. After he had examined the child's 
pulse and asked a number of questions 
about the symptoms, he turned to Em- 
frid, saying, — 

" I desire to speak with the physician, 
who has attended the Lady." 

Gabrielle hurried to the door. In the 

next moment Dr. D stood at Isma- 

el's side. He bowed to the Jewish phy- 
sician in a manner which showed that 
he considered him quite a superior per- 
son. 

"Dr. D , what judgment do you 

pronounce about the patient 1 " asked Is- 
mael. 

" That I cannot save her," answered 
he. 

" What do you consider the complaint 
to be ] " 

" A violent chill." 

" Then I am of another opinion," said 
Ismael. 

He went to the window, after request- 
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ing the Doctor and the Count to follow 
him. 

*' The child's illness is not a cold, but 
a result of — poison/' said he with a firm, 
though lowered voice. 

**Herr Doctor, what do you dare to 
assert ! " exclaimed Emfrid, and shrunk 
back. 

•* I utter a dark truth, Herr Count ; 

and as Dr. D says that he cannot do 

anything further, I will try to save the 
child." 

Without waiting for a reply, Ismael 
gave some directions, and watched care- 
fully that they weriB followed. He then 
looked at all those who surrounded the 
child, as if he wished to find out in 
whose face he could discover the author 
of tlie deed. 

He examined the medicine, the gruels, 

^ and the water. He inquired if there was 

any rat poison in the house, and at last 

what Elvira had eaten before she was 

taken sick. 

To this he received the answer that 
she had as usual eaten mush with wine 
and water. 

" She insisted that the mush did not 
faste good and did not eat it all," said 
Mrs. Gronbeck. 

** I suppose there is none left?" ques- 
tioned Ismael. 

" I gave the rest to my dog," answered 
Mrs. Gronbeck. 

" Has the dog eaten it 1 " 
. " No, Herr Doctor, he has been away 
the whole night, and I have not seen him 
to-day, so that the dish stands untouched." 
• " Let me see it ! " 

Ismael followed Mrs. Gronbeck to her 
room. When they came there, they 
found Carlo, who had just come home, 
busy eating the mush with a good appe- 
tito. Mrs. Gronbeck took the remainder 
of it away from the dog. 

After a while a terrible howl was heard 
fVom Mrs- Griiubeck's room. 

The old lady rushed in and found her 
littk four-footed favorite lying out- 



^ 



stretched upon the floor in the death 

agonies. 

Ismael turned to Emfrid, saying, — 
" The dog, who is about to die, has 

eaten of the same mush as your daughter, 

Herr Count'' 



There is something horrible in the 
utterance of the word " poison." Such 
an accusation hurled forth, each and all 
remained stupefied, gazing at each other 
as if to ask, " Are you the criminal 1 " 

Emfrid had gone in to Lilie, where 
she lay utterly exhausted from weakness 
after the severe convulsions, and said to 
her, — 

" Lilie, your daughter has taken poison, 
and if she dies she has been murdered.'' 

He had taken Lilie's hand, and added 
with a threatening look, — 

" Woe unto the one who has commit- 
ted this crime ! " 

There was a terrible suspicion in tone, 
look, and word, although Lilie was too 
agitated to perceive it, or even for a sec- 
ond comprehend that it concerned her. 

The night came to an end. 

Ismael and Emfrid did not leave the 
child's bed for a moment. 

Gabrielle watched in the adjoining 
room, fully occupied with Lilie, who had 
one spasmodic attack after another. 

The morning came gray and cold, with 
a day which resembled twilight. 

Lilie had fallen into a short slumber 
from the drops Ismael had given her, 
and Gabrielle sat by her bedside with her 
head leaning in her hands. 

Suddenly she was disturbed from hor 
mournful thoughts by the opening of the 
door. Count Emfrid went to her with 
noiseless steps. 

He was less pale, and his brow was 
lighter than the evening before. 

« How is it 1 " asked Gabrielle. 

Ern&id took her hand and said in a 
soft voice, — 
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" She is saved ! Thanks, Gabrielle, 
for my daughter's life, for it is you who 
have restored it to her ! " 

The proud, haughty Ernfrid raised the 
hand of the governess to his lips. 

In the next moment Lilie awoke. 

Elvira had actually been snatched 
from the death which was intended her, 
and then gradually returned from the 
brink of the grave to life. 

When Ismaelhad declared Elvira saved, 
he announced that he was obliged to 
leave without delay. 

Before this, however, he requested a 
private interview with Count Eldau. 



When Ernfrid and the young Jew 
found themselves alone in the saloon, Is- 
mael said, — 

" The time has now come when I ought 
to explain my arrival here to the Count. 
It was occasioned by this." 

Ismael handed Ernfrid a letter, add- 
ing, — 

" Be so kind, Herr Count, as to read it. 
You will find that the anonymous writer 
throws out a decided accusation against 
you and Gabrielle Moulin ; an accusation 

which two of my friends in L have 

repeated in their letters, adding that 
people generally have shown the guilty 
governess their disapproval by open con- 
tempt. If this latter is the case, then I 
regret that you, Herr Count, have let it 
pass. At all events I am here, on the 
part of Gabrielle's mother, to take her 
daughter away from a place where a 
stain has been placed upon the young 
girl's honor." 

Ismael ceased. Ernfrid fastened upon 
him a cold, proud look, after which he 
unfolded the letter. 

It was without signature and contained, 
as it seemed, a truthful description of 
the tender relation which existed between 
Gabrielle and Eldau. 

While Ernfrid read he changed color. 



One could see reflected upon his brow all 
the indignation he felt. 

"Herr Doctor," said he, proudly re- 
turning the letter, " I do not consider it 
necessary to say a word in defence. Ern- 
frid Eldau is above such imputations. 

During my stay in L I first learned 

the report which had excited disappro- 
bation of Mademoiselle Moulin. I then 
determined inunediately to let her and 
my daughter go away from here to Ror- 
bro, thus putting some hundred miles 
between us. My daughter's illness hin- 
dered the execution of my plan." 

" Which if it had been accomplished 
could not have silenced the debasing 
gossip," rejoined Ismael. *' Every day 
that Gabrielle remains in your house 
throws a new shadow upon her honor; 
therefore she must without delay leave 
her place." 

" You are not her guardian, not a rel- 
ative ; and even if you were, you ought 
to excuse it, when I on my part declare 
that she must remain. My daughter 
has, according to your own assertion, and 
the examination made by you and Dr. 

D , been very near losing her life 

from poison. Before the one who poi- 
soned the mush has been discovered, no 
persoil who resides in my house can be 
allowed to leave.*' 

"Herr Count, you cannot for a mo- 
ment entertain the faintest suspicion 
against Mademoiselle Moulin 1 " 

"I suspect no one, Herr Doctor, and 
all. Besides, if Mamsell Moulin is, ac- 
cording to my conviction, entirely guilt- 
less, still the whole household perhaps 
whisper already among tl\emselves that 
she wanted to poison my daughter. Mam- 
sell Moulin therefore cannot leave before 
she has proved her innocence and the 
guilty one has been discovered, ffer honor 
and mine requfre that she stay where she 
is. She mayfor the rest decide for herself" 

Ernfrid rang, and the servant received 
the order to request Mademoiselle Mou- 
lin to step up to the yellow saloon. 
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When the servant withdrew, Emfrid 
said to Ismael, — 

"And now, Herr Doctor, while we 
wait for Mademoiselle Moulin, allow me 
to make up our accounts. You have 
saved my daughter; I thus stand in 
debt to you." 

Emfrid handed the Doctor a large 
bank-note. 

Ismael pushed away his hand with the 
words, — 

"Count Eldau, it is about ten years 
since you and I met for the first time. 
It was in Stockholm, at a party given to 
a couple of Frenchmen. When we were 
about to seat ourselves at the table, you 
declared you could not take part in the 
dinner, because you had never sat at 
table with any but men of honor, and 
you had not yet heard that Jews were 
reckoned among their number. I need 
not remind you of the scene which fol- 
lowed, and that half of the guests, be- 
longing to the same class as you, followed 
your example. I took my leave, although 
the Frenchmen kindly expressed the 
wish that I should remain ; but my pride 
did not allow it. Since that day I have 
desired that some occasion might present 
itself when I could repay you for this 
insult, and at the same time show you 
that wf, sons of the Jewish race, are often 
men of nobler ideas of honor than you. 
A higher power has willed that I should 
have the opportunity to snatch your 
only child from death. Count Eldau, I 
have now requited you the humiliation 
you occasioned me, and that in a man- 
ner which is worthy of me. You owe 
me nothing, as I have only had the op- 
portunity to discharge an old debt." 

Ismael bowed. 

The door opened and Gabrielle entered. 
. Ismael immediately turned to the 
young girl, and apprised her of the cause 
of his arrival and the object of his visit, 
which was to get her away from Erik- 
shof, as she was here exposed to an in- 
famous scandal 



Emfrid stood leaning against the man- 
tel-piece and looked at Gabrielle, while 
Ismael spoke. 

Her eyes flashed with indignation when 
she heard Ismael, and with a voice which 
expressed this feeling, she replied, — 

" I have just been informed by Count- 
ess Eldau of the suspicions of which I 
am the object; but before it has been 
found who meant to poison Elvira, I can- 
not leave Erikshof. They have already 
tried to make the Countess suspect me, 
perhaps they have succeeded in making 
the Count. In short, I am innocent, 
and I remain here." 

Emfrid drew a deep breath. 

"Mademoiselle Moulin has now de- 
cided for herself," said he to Ismael. 
"It now becomes my duty to tiy to 
bring the tmth to light." 

Some hours later Ismael departed. 

In the avenue, he met the sherifT, 
whom EmMd had sent for. 



The most thorough investigation now 
took place in the household. 

The judge who presented himself upon 
the Count's summons examined all, and 
Gabrielle with especial strictness. 

It was evident that suspicion was 
fixed upon her. With a calmness that 
did not fail her for a moment, she an- 
swered all questions and offered herself, 
that they should search her drawers ; 
which was done, but without their find- 
ing anything which could confirm the 
accusation or lead to any discovery. 

That the little Lady had been sick 
from arsenic was proved by the attesta- 
tions of both physicians; but who had 
mixed it in her food remained an impen- 
etrable secret. 

The judge and sheriff at last left Erik- 
shof, fully convinced that the child, by 
some carelessness of the servants, had 
obtained arsenic, which had probably 
been intended for some other purpose. 
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Although the representatives of the 
law gave this interpretation to the event, 
and Emfrid himself began to believe it, 
the report spread however, quite silently 
and stealthily, that Gabrielle had tried 
to shorten Elvira's days with poison. 
Naturally various comments were added 
about the motives, etc. 

These stories went like a running fire 
around the neighborhood, and so in- 
creased their range, that the country peo- 
ple, who had formerly thought a good 
deal of the lame Frenchwoman, now be- 
gan to show an absolute aversion to 
her. 

If Gabrielle, while walking morning or 
evening, met a peasant, man or woman, 
they turned away, as if they had seen 
an evil thing. 

The servants seemed to be seized with 
the same aversion and regarded her with 
distrustful eyes. 

Gabrielle saw all this and yet she re- 
mained. 

"I cannot leave this place until I 
have cleared myself from suspicion," she 
thought, while a feeling of hopelessness 
took possession of her heart. 

After the judge left Erjkshof, two 
weeks passed under the most painful 
conditions. 

Lilie*s health had been delicate ever 
since her daughter's illness. Her state 
of mind was unquiet, and she seemed 
continually to fear something. She scarce- 
ly dared to eat, and she was seized with 
actual anguish every time that Elvira 
was to eat anything. 

Emfrid regarded her with suspicious 
looks, and Elvira was not allowed to be 
alone with her mother. 

A tension of mind prevailed which was 
extremely painful. 

Lilie had, singularly enough, ever since 
the public voice had branded Gabrielle, 
entirely changed her manner towards 
her. She was uneasy and fearful, as 
soon as Gabrielle went away from her, 
and would often say, — 



"0 that I had never been tempted 
from following your advice ! " 

Under such conditions the days are 
like years and the weeks like centuries, 
so slowly do they advance. 

One morning a message came from the 
Countess, that she wanted to speak with 
her immediately. 

When Gabrielle entered Lilie's bed- 
chamber, she found her lying down, and, 
as it seemed, a prey to violent pain. 

" My friend, I am sick, sick from the 
glass of sugar and water I drank this 
morning ! " exclaimed Lilie. " Ah, they 
will kill both me and my child, so that 
my property may fall to the Church." 

She began to weep. 

Gabrielle conjured her upon her knees 
to tell her whom she suspected; but 
Lilie shook her head, declaring that an 
oath bound her tongue. 

Gabrielle sent for the Count and the 
Doctor. The pains increased in violence, 
and within twenty-four hours Lilie had 
ceased to live. 

She died in Gabrielle's arms, blessing her 
name, and confiding her daughter to her. 

The post-mortem showed that Countess 
Eldau had died of poison. 

Now the matter went to the court. 



The governess was the person whom 
public opinion accused. ^ 

Emfrid, who instantly understood his 
and Gabrielle's position, was the first to 
demand an examination by the proper 
authorities. 

Gabrielle and all the household stood 
before the bar the very day after Lilie's 
death. 

At the young girl's appearance a mur- 
mur was heard all around her which too 
plainly showed the unfavorable attitude 
of the community. 

With the greatest effort the judges 
succeeded in obtaining qutet, so that the 
trial could begin. 
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Everywhere that Gabrielle looked she 
met only angry glances. 

When she was to leave the court-room, 
after the examination was ended, and 
return to Erikshof, she was for some 
moments surrounded by peasants, who 
raised their clenched fists menacingly 
against the " Catholic murderess." 

Dr. D , who accompanied her, suc- 
ceeded with great difficulty in clearing 
a way through the crowd. 

With a proud and fearless mien Ga- 
brielle regarded these people who sur- 
rounded her with their unprecations. 

She seemed to ask them with her looks 
by what right they called her a murderess. 

When Gabrielle and the Doctor had at 
last reached the door, they were checked 
there by a tall man who stood on the 
threshold. 

He extended his hand to the young girl 
with the words, — 

" Gabrielle, in need, in danger, and in 
death are friends proved. I am here to 
assist you.'* 

" Abraham ! " exclaimed Gabrielle, and 
seized his hand hastily. 

Gabrielle had remained erect and 
strong, while she stood before the bar. 
Not a muscle had moved in her face, 
when she was surrounded by the sup- 
pressed mutterings and the irritated 
peasants ; but at the feeling of joy she 
experienced when Abraham stood before 
her, she reeled. 

Gabrielle was obliged to support her- 
self on his arm to keep from falling. 

". Courage, dear, beloved Gabrielle ! I 
have come to free you from all these 
suspicions of which you are the object," 
whispered he, and conducted her to the 
carriage. 

Abraham helped her in, after he had 
uttered some further cheering words. 



When Count Emfrid, who left the 
court somewhat later, came home to 



Erikshof, he was met by the intelligence 
that Major Levitain desired to speak to 
him. 

Emfrid frowned at the soimd of that 
name, and he entered the saloon where 
the Major waited with a haughty bear- 
ing, which plainly evinced that the visit 
displeased him. 

Abraham answered his lofty greeting 
with one that was fully as proud, and 
said, without waiting for Emfrid to ad- 
dress him, — 

" Herr Count, you have detained 
Mademoiselle Moulin in your house, 
although Dr. Levitain was charged by 
her mother to take her away. What 
has been the consequence % That in 
place of freeing her from the accusation 
of having attempted to poison your child, 
you have now made her generally sus- 
pected of being the one who murdered 
the Countess. The young girl's name 
and honor have been completely sullied ; 
a thing which you as a man of honor 
ought to have prevented, when you had 
an unprotected woman before you. With 
all your rank and all your wealth, you 
will not be able to give her back what" 
she has lost through you. What you 
are powerless to do, I may still be able 
to accomplish j and for this purpose, Herr 
Count, I am now here. The object of 
my presence is to free Gabrielle Moulin 
from every suspicion, and to denounce 
the true criminal." 

" If you can do that, Herr Major, then 
you not only save her honor, but mine 
also; I then become your debtor," re- 
plied Emfrid. 

How terribly lowered Emfrid must 
have considered himself to be in public 
estimation, when he could prevail upon 
himself to utter such words to a Jew, 

A long conversation ensued between 
Abraham and the Count. 

It was very humiliating to the pride 
of the latter to be obliged to acknowledge 
that, without the intervention of the Jew 
Levitain, he could never have freed him- 
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self from the appearance of having been 
in complicity with the governess to take 
the life of his wife, for the furtherance 
of a criminal love. 

Fate had shown him in a terrible 
manner that no person stands so high 
that he cannot be reached and blackened 
by aspersion. 

Slander can brand the noblest name, 
and upon the most shining honor place 
a dark stain which may last for the future 
and posterity. 

It was a hard and bitter lesson for 
such a man as Emfrid, who in arrogant 
pride over his rank and his name had 
believed himself to be inaccessible. 

When the interview was ended, the 
Count invited Abraham to spend the 
night at Erikshof, as the investigation 
of the case was to continue before the 
court on the following day. 

The delicacy of Abraham's position 
was such, that he did not seek Gabrielle. 
but went directly from the Coimt to the 
rooms which had been appointed him. 



The guest chambers at Erikshof oc- 
cupied the right side of the first floor. 

A person entering the vestibule from 
the court had one door to the right and 
another to the left. These doors lead to 
the corridors, which lie outside of the 
rooms on each side. 

Count Emfrid's servants lived in a 
wing building on the other side of the 
court-yard. 

Formerly the Countess's lady's-maid 
had her room in the vicinity of the 
latter's bed-chamber; but since Lilie's 
death the large building was only oc- 
pied by Emfrid, Gabrielle, Elvira, and 
Mra Gronbeck. 

Night had fallen. 

Gabrielle, excited by all that had 
transpired, could not sleep, but sat by 
one of the windows and looked up in the 
starlit heavens. 



Midnight had passed, and yet she re- 
mained sitting, without seeking rest. 
A grave-like stillness prevailed all around 
her, when all at once her ear caught a 
peculiar rustling sound outside the win- 
dows. 

Gabrielle looked out and discovered 
with difficulty a shadow which stole past 
the window and turned around the cor- 
ner. 

Gabrielle went into her other room 
and put out the light, after which she 
stood by one of the windows of that room 
which overlooked the court-yard. 

Son^e time elapsed without any one 
being seen; but at length she saw the 
same shadow creep along the wall and 
approach the entrance to the house. 

After all that had transpired at Erik- 
shof, fear and suspicion had been excited 
to the highest degree with one and all. 
So even with Gabrielle. When she saw 
the secret motions of the dark shape, 
she thought that she recognized in it the 
same figure which she had once seen 
stealing in through Lilie's private stair- 
case, and again Gabrielle's suspicion fell 
upon Jaquette. 

" I must know what this creature seeks 
here .at this time, and if it is s^e," thought 
Gabrielle, and made the very correct con- 
clusion that one who came with good 
intentions (^d not choose night, dark- 
ness, and such a manner of appearing. 

Gabrielle hurried out and was in a few 
seconds in the vestibule, where she re- 
mained standing behind a pillar. 

She had scarcely taken her place be- 
fore a key was put in the front door, 
which was opened carefully, and some 
one stole in. 

Gabrielle heard th^ silent night-wan- 
derer advance to the right-hand door 
and stop there. In the next moment 
the vestibule was lighted by the feeble 
glimmer from a dark-lantern. The light 
fell upon Gabrielle, who had advanced 
lightly to that door. 

The one who had lighted the lantern 
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' took a step back si this sight, aad Ga- 
brielle uttered in a high and clear voice, — 

" What do you seek here at this time, 
JaquetU?" 

Jaquette recovered herself instantly. 
She put her right hand under her jacket, 
which she wore, and looked at Gabrielle 
with a kindling glance, muttering, — 

"False traitress toward God and our 
holy Church, how dare you place yourself 
in my path 1 " 

At this moment she dropped the lan- 
tern. Just as the light went out Gar 
brieUe thought she saw something ght- 
ter. 

She threw herself upon the arm that 
held the weapon, while she raised a cry 
for help. 

Darkness enveloped all in its dark 
mantle. 

Gabrielle had grasped Jaquette's arm 
with both hands; but in the next mo- 
ment they loosened, and a shriek of pain 
resounded through the whole house. 

The door to the right-hand corridor 
flew open. 

Upon the threshold stood Abraham, 
holding a light in his hand. At his feet 
lay Gabrielle, bathed in her blood. 

With hasty steps the murderess fled. 



We now transfer ourselves several 
miles from the scene of these occurrences, 
to give an account of what was passing 
at Ljungbro. 

When Frigga left Erikshof, she was 
attended by Arthur and Emfrid as far as 
Stenby, the estate of the former, which 
was a few miles from Ljungbro, after 
which she and Mjidemoiselle Dorbineau 
continued the rest of the way alone. 

Frigga had been silent during the 
whole journey. It was evident that some 
especial subject occupied her thoughts 
and made her inattentive. 

At her arrival at Ljungbro she was 
received by Captain D— , who still re- 



tained his place as steward of the Ha]> 
thon domain. 

The Captain welcomed his patroness 
to her home with respectful words and 
conducted her into the saloon. 

"How are the rector's family 1" in- 
quired Frigga. " I heard during my visit 
at Erikshof that Lieutenant Aurenius 
had returned, covered with honors and 
distinction." 

"It is true. Aurenius is now a Colo- 
nel in the French Army and an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. His father would 
undoubtedly prefer to see him merely a 
Lieutenant, and the steward at Ljungbro. 

"And why sol" asked Frigga, fixing 
her eyes on the Captain. 

"Because Aurenius*s horwr will cost 
him his life. He is again at home, but 
dying." 

"Dying ! " exclaimed Frigga wit^ color- 
less lips, and took a step towards the Cap- 
tain. " It is not possible, Herr Captain !" 
added she, and caught her breath. 

"Alas, it is altogether too possible. 
Immediately upon his arrival at his na- 
tive land one of his wounds opened. He 
nevertheless undertook the journey to 
Bro, and the exertion of the ride so ag- 
gravated his condition, that the physi- 
cian does not give any hope of his re- 
covery." 

Frigga had stood motionless, with her 
head high while the Captain spoke. It 
was as if she had raised herself against 
this last blow that had befallen her. A 
violent tremor went through her frame. 

When the Captain ceased she said in 
an unusually short manner, — 

" Be so good as to order my droshka 
immediately." 

She bowed slightly and left him. 

Somewhat later her droshka rolled 
away to Bro. 

Frigga sat leaning back in the comer, 
with cheeks so pale that she was like 
the bride of death. 

Now and then she urged the coach- 
man to drive faster. The vehicle flew 
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forward and stopped at last before the 
steps of the rector's house. 

Before the servant, of whom Frigga 
learned that the rector was in his room, 
had time to apprise Mrs. Aurenius of the 
honor that was bestowed on the wor- 
thy lady, Frigga had hurried up the 
Stairs and stood before the rector's door. 

Here she remained a moment motion- 
less, with both hands pressed hard against 
her breast. 

She needed some seconds to control 
her emotion ; then she laid her hand on 
the latch, and the door opened. 

The rector sat bending over his writ- 
ing-desk. He seemed more stooping 
than when Frigga last saw him. The 
shadow of a deep sorrow was reflected 
upon the mild and pious face. 

At the opening of the door he looked 
up, and rose immediately when he saw 
Frigga. 

A gleam of joy and thankfulness illu- 
mined his features. He stretched out 
his arms towards her and exclaimed, — 

"The Highest has heard his and my 
prayer ! My poor son will see you again 
before he dies." 

Frigga sprang forward and threw her- 
self in the arms of her religious teacher. 
She could not utter a word. Tears 
streamed down the strong woman's 
cheeks. 

The holiest and mightiest feeling of 
the human heart had for a moment made 
itself master of her soul. 

I said "for the moment," and I was 
right, for in the next the tears disap- 
peared from her cheeks, and Frigga said 
in a firm voice, — 

"I have come to watch by kU sick- 
bed." 

" Lady Harthon, what are you thinking 
of?" exclaimed the rector. 

" That the one whose betrothed I have 
been before God for five years now lies 
at the point of death. My place is at 
his side. Ah, do not say anything, do 
not attempt to dissuade me ; as firm, as 



strong and unchanging as my love has 
been, is now my resolution ! " 

She added with emotion, " What life's 
prejudices have parted, death shall 
imite." 

The rector pressed her hand silently 
and conducted her to his son. 



The curtains were lowered in the sick- 
room, and this, together with the au- 
tumn day which approached its dose, 
caused a complete twilight to' prevail 
there. 

The nurse sat in the room adjoining ; 
and Mrs. Aurenius had, at the intelligence 
that Lady Harthon was with the rector, 
hurried to put on another cap, so as to 
receive worthily the illustrious guest. 

Valentin slumbered from his pains, 
pale and emaciated, a shadow of himsell 

When Frigga stood on the threshold, 
she made a motion with her hand to the 
rector, and he remained standing there. 

She alone went to the bed: Just as 
Frigga bent over it, Valentin opened his 
eyes. 

" Frigga ! " he stammered. 

" Valentin I " she whispered, and sank 
upon her knees by his bedside, seizing 
one of his hands. 

A blissful, though feeble smile ^ided 
over his lips. He pushed away his wrist- 
band and pointed to the silver bracdiet. 



' The next Sunday notice was given in 
the church of the marriage of Colonel 
Valentin Aurenius and Lady Frigga 
Harthon. 

The same day in the evening the rec- 
tor united his almost dying son to the 
high-bom .and wealthy heiress of I^ung- 
bro. 

Frigga then took her place at the sick- 
bed of her husband, firmly resolved to 
battle with death for his lifo. 
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Days, weeks, and months passed, and 
still Valentin lay upon his couch of pain; 
the physician did not yet dare to give 
any hope, but still Frigga, who was so 
full of trust in God, and always so strong 
in trial, remained at his side. 

" Child, allow yourself some rest ! " the 
rector used to say to her ; but then she 
smiled sadly and said, — 

" For me there is no rest, so long as 
the issue is uncertain." 

"You then hope stilll" asked the 
rector. 

" Yes," said Frigga, firmly. 

The Power which rules over life and 
deatG had mercy upon the noble and 
elevated woman, who lived only for her 
duty, and who even now, during these 
months when they expected daily to see 
Valentin's life die out, maintained a 
steadfast courage, a true Christian sub- 
mission and trust. 

Valentin actually began to recover 
quite gradually, and when the month of 
March came, with a clear blue' sky and 
milder atmosphere, he had exchanged 
the bed for a sofa. 

He rested, wrapped in a dressing-gown, 
sunning himself in all the love which 
smiled upon him from Frigga's eyes. 

In the beginning of April, Valentin was 
so much restored, that the physician 
consented to his removal from the pater- 
nal home, and to his going with Frigga 
to Ljungbro. 

When the happy pair drove up into 
the court-yard, Frigga said, with a pecu- 
liar smile, — 

" Ljunacbro has undergone some changes 
since Lieutenant Aurenius left it. Are 
there any of them which strike you, my 
friend 1 " 

" Yes, the iron gate is gone ! " answered 
Valentin, kissing Frigga's hand. 

"And yet, Lieutenant Aucenius ren- 
dered it a certain respect." 

" As inseparable from feudalism's mon- 
ument." 
^ The carriage stopped before the large 



building, and when Valentin, supported 
upon Frigga's arm, entered the saloon, 
the latter said, — 

" The last Harthon now passes over 
the monument of birth and wealth, to 
the care of culture. She could not honor 
her proud forefathers in a more worthy 
manner than by allowing the nobility of 
culture to take the place which birth and 
chivalry formerly occupied." 

" Frigga,'* exclaimed Valentin, " in you 
birth and education have united. I 
should willingly kneel before the inher- 
ited nobility, were all its representatives 
like you." 

Valentin put his arm around Frigga's 
waist, and added, with deep earnest- 
ness,-^ 

" To be a true Christian is the highest 
of all nobility, and this, Frigga, you pos- 



Happiness gives wings to time. The 
inmates of Ljungbro could testify to this. 

Valentin's strength increased with 
every day. 

Only the Doctor's strict orders that 
he should not stay in the open air and 
Frigga's prayers still retained him as a 
prisoner in the house. 

Directly after the return to Ljungbro, 
when Frigga, tranquil and happy, dared 
to fasten her thoughts upon any other 
object than her husband, she wrote to 
Stockholm, and invited Madame Moulin 
to come to Ljungbro, according to the 
promise which Frigga had obtained from 
her during her visit in Stockholm, and 
with Gabrielle spend the summer there. 

In the beginning of May, Madame 
Moulin came to Ljungbro. As soon as 
she arrived, Frigga despatched a letter to 
Erikshof, in which she reminded Emfrid 
of his promise to allow Gabrielle to visit 
Ljungbro at Pentecost. 

She also asked Emfrid and Lille to 
accompany her^ to witness her happi- 
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It was a clear and beautiful May even- 
ing. 

In the great saloon at Ljungbro* we 
find Frigga, Valentin, Madame Moulin, 
and Edith. 

Madame Moulin was relating to Frigga 
how Melee r, during his first visit to 
Switzerland, had stayed with her husband 
near Lake Geneva, and how interested he 
had been in conversing with Moulin 
about the first French Revolution. 

When Melcer left them he went to 
Paris. . 

Soon after, Madame Moulin*s husband 
was obliged to give up his property, 
because he had been totally ruined by 
various misfortunes. 

The whole family moved to Geneva. 

During a year's time Moulin had with 
much effort succeeded in providing for 
his family. One day he received a letter 
which ^ladame Moulin afterwards learned 
was from the Marquis de Maill^, and which 
contained the offar of a situation for Moulin 
on one of the Marquis's estates. It was 
the answer to a letter which Moulin in 
his troul)le had sent the Marquis. 

However repugnant it seemed to Mou- 
lin to return to Paris, he nevertheless 
decided to do it, w^hen the death of his 
oldest and last nephew compelled him to 
let Madame Moulin and the children go 
to Paris before him, for he was obliged 
unavoidably, on account of business, to 
take a joumsy to that part of Switzerland 
where his nephew had been residing. 

Madame Moulin finished her narration 
with these words, — 

"In Paris I expected him in vain. 
He did not come. Death delivered, him 
from the bitter grief of having to place his 
foot upon the soil of monarchical France." 

"And it was my brother who was the 
cause of the disaster which made you a 
widow," replied Frigga. " I stand in a 
great debt to you, Madame." 

" Ah, I do not know what part Count 
Melcer had in my husband's end ; but at 
all events I know that he was only a 



means in the hands of a just, though 
severe Providence,^ said Madame Moulin, 
with mildness. " You do not imagine, 
Madame," added she, " what an aveng- 
ing fate lay in the circumstance that an 
aristocrat should be the author of the acci- 
dent which robbed me of my husband." 

" Perhaps I know that," said Frigga, 
thoughtfully. "God's ways are inscru- 
table, when we consider that Melcer 
Harthon may be regarded as Jerome 
Bassal's murderer.** 

Madame Moulin seemed somewhat sur- 
prised that Frigga knew the name which 
her husband had once borne. At her 
solicitation Frigga now told her the nearer 
particulars of Jerome Bassal's death. 

Melcer had, during his lucid moments, 
shortly before his death, confided them 
to her. 

These are the brief details. 

" When the young Count had wearied 
of Paris life, he returned to Switzerland, to 
travel around in those remarkable regions. 

" He thus arrived at L che. There 

is a mountain path there, cut zigzag in 
the wall of the rock and lejiding to a ruin 
situated on the platform of the moun- 
tain. 

" Only very few who visited, this part 
dared to venture up the dangerous path, 
which may be said to wind itself over an 
abyss below the mountain. 

" When Melcer came to L ch6, he 

could not possibly obtain a guide who 
would conduct him up to the ruin, be- 
cause an Englishman, two days previous, 
had fallen down the precipice, and in fall- 
ing dragged one of the guides with him. 

" The resistance inntated Melcer. He 
determined to venture all alone up to 
the ruin. 

" When he came to the place where the 
mountain path began, he found an old but 
strongly built man sitting on a rock. 

" Melcer looked at him and recognized 
his republican friend from Lake Geneva. 

" Bassal also needed but a few seconds 
before he recognized his former guest. 
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"After the first exclamations of sur- 
prise had been expressed, Melcer asked 
Bassal if he knew the mountain path, 
and was answered ui the affirmative. 

** Bassal then declared that It was cer- 
tainly a lucky chance which had brought 
them together, as he had been on a jour- 
ney to take possession of a little inher- 
itance left by his nephew, and upon his 
return had the misfortune to lose the 
whole of his little capital and was now 
unable to continue his way to Paris. He 
added that, could he only get there, he 
had obtained so good a position that he 
and his wife, were secured for the future. 

" Melcer offered to provide him all the 
necessary money, on the condition that 
Bassal should first serve as guide up to 
the ruin. 

''Bassal tried to dissuade him from 
the adventurous trip; but Melcer only 
became more obstinate, and said that if 
Jerome did not want to follow him, he 
would undertake it alone, and then Bas- 
sal would be without assistance for the 
continuation of his journey. 

*' * You are presumptuous, like all of 
your class, and you now abuse your ad- 
vantage over me,' said Bassal. *Well, 
then, I will be your guide ; but if any 
disaster should happen, then it may like 
a curse fall back upon you.' 

" They began to ascend the mountain. 

"When they had gone a little dis- 
tance, Bassal again turned to Melcer, to 
dissuade him ; but the young nobleman 
said in reply, — 

" ' What, old republican, have you so 
little courage, that you do not dare 
to encounter a danger to earn the money 
for your journey ? ' 

" Bassal then took from his pocket a 
bundle of papers, laid them by the side 
of the path in a cleft of the rock, and 
said, — 

" * Were it only my life that I risked 
I should not think of the danger a 
moment ; but it is the future and . the 
support of those I love. Should I perish, 



then they are plunged into misery 
and want, because I did not tell them 
the name of the man who induced me to 
leave Switzerland. See here, Count,* 
added he, * if I find my grave in the 
abyss down there, and you, a luckier 
child of fate, return to the valley, then 
you will find here all the papers which 
can save them from poverty. You must 
promise me to go to Paris without delay 
and find my wife, whose address is written 
upon the packet.' 

" Melcer promised. They again walked 
forward ; but they had gone only a few 
yards, when a muffled rumbling was 
heard over their heads. 

" * Throw yourself to the side, and 
take hold of the tree there to your 
right ! ' cried Bassal. 

" Melcer obeyed. In the next moment 
a whole volley of stones rolled down, and 
Melcer heard through the noise a voice 
crying, — 

"*Ask your father to assist Sophie 
d'Escare ; for through you Jerome Bas- 
sal's wife and children are now brought 
to misery ! ' 

"Melcer rose hastily. A piercing 
shriek was heard, and he saw Bassal 
plunged down in the abyss. He was 
himself hit by a stone on the head, and 
fell senseless to the. groimd. 

" When he revived from his swoon, he 
lay outstretched upon a bed, surrounded 
by the physician and the people who 
were occupied with him. 

" Melcer wanted to leave the bed and 
go to the mountain path to get the 
papers, which had been intrusted to 
him^ but they withheld him by force. 
The wound in his head was of a very 
serious nature. 

" He fell into a violent fever. During 
the delirium his thoughts hovered con- 
tinually upon the papers. He became 
wild during these attacks when they hin- 
dered him from leaving the bed. 

" In this condition Valentin found him 
when he went to Switzerland. 
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" Valentin allowed him^ as soon as he 
became better, to make a journey to the 
place and look for the papers. It is true 
they could not be found; but Melcer 
gradually recovered, and Valentin brought 
him home again." 

With intense interest and emotion 
Madame Moulin listened to the account 
of her husband's death. Some tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and she faltered 
quite low when Frigga ceased. 

'^Even in death Jerome was thus 
faithful to the Ioto and devotion he had 
always shown me. God's peace rest over 
his ashes ! " 

It was actually a dispensation of fate, 
that an aristocrat should be the cause of 
Jerome Bassal's death, — he who had al- 
lowed the blood of so many aristocrats 
to flow ! 



The day after the one in which Ma- 
dame Moulin and Frigga had exchanged 
confidence, the former sat alone in her 
room. A feeling of boundless longing for 
Gabrielle filled her soul, while she for the 
third time read through the letter which 
she had received before her departure 
from Stockholm, and in which Gabrielle 
spoke of the motives which induced her 
to remain at Erikshdf until the guilty 
person had been discovered. 

There was a certain something in this 
letter which showed that Gabrielle had 
a vague suspicion attached to some one. 

" My honor has received an unmerited 
stain," wrote she; "before that is re- 
moved, I cannot see you again, my moth- 
er." 

" But you shall yet do it, my child ! " 
whispered Madame Moulin, andf kissed 
the letter. 

The mother abandoned herself to the 
anticipations of the glad surprise in store 
for Gabrielle, who did not suspect that 
she should meet her in Ljungbra 

Madame Moulin's own heart beat vio- 
lently at the thought of this moment, 



She took the firm resolution not to live 
separate fix>m Gabrielle any longer, but 
that they should both return to Stockr 
holm, and there establish an academy. 

Had not Ismael promised to help 
them 1 

Madame Moulin built many smiling air 
castles for the future, entirely forgetting 
the bitter experience life had given her, 
and that all those which she had former- 
ly built had fallen together and left her 
alone bewailing what she had lost. 

While the old lady with childish con- 
fidence pictured the future with bright 
and glowing colors, she forgot the emp- 
tiness which characterized the present. 



Frigga and Valentin were sitting in a 
little cabinet conversing, when a servant 
entered and announced that a traveller 
desired to see my Lady. 

" It is a foreigner, who has an interpre- 
ter with him," added the servant. 

"Ah, then he is here at last!" ex*- 
claimed Frigga, gladly, and sprang up. 

" Conduct the stranger immediately to 
the saloon 1 " said she, and turned to Val- 
entin with the words, — 

"Your arm, my friend! This is a 
glad day for us, who have both so ardent- 
ly desired to fulfil Meloer's last wish." 

When Valentin had uttered some words 
of surprise, which Frigga only answered 
with one of her most charming smiles, 
they went together to the saloon. 

A few minutes later a tall man, with 
gray hair and handsome features, entered. 
He advanced to Frigga and said in 
French, while he raised her hand respect- 
fully to his lips, — 

"Madame, there was but one favor 
which could be shown me, and for that I 
am imder obligation to you. My reply 
to your letter, that you had found the 
one I sought for is, that I present my- 
self here." 

" Mopsieur, your arrival here will per- 
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feet my felicity, for through it I have 
succeeded in fulfilling my brother's last 
request. I thank you." 

Frigga now presented to her hus- 
band, — 

**The banker, Elias Levitaiu, from 
Paris!" 

Then she asked Elias to allow her to 
conduct him to Madame Moulin's room. 

When they stood before the door, 
Frigga opened it with the words, — 

"Now, Monsieur, I leave yo.u. At 
this meeting my presence is unneces- 
sary." 

She pushed Elias gently in and closed 
the door after him. 

He went through the outer room and 
then stood before Madame Moulin, who 
at seeing him let an exclamation of 
amazement escape her. 

"Thus, after an unbroken search of 
forty-three years, it is granted Jacob Lev- 
itaiu s son to find his foster-sister," said 
Elias, with emotion. "Ah, Sophie, you 
have been cruel towards Elias ! Yet, 
we will not speak of this ; the joy I to- 
day experience reconciles me to all that 
I have suffered." 

He pressed Sophie's hand to his lips. 
The proud, the stem Elias was moved. 

He seated himself upon the sofa and 
drew her down beside him, sayisg, — 

"How could Sophie doom Elias to the 
agonies which he has suffered for nearly 
half a century 1 How could you, six years 
ago, sit at my side, talking of our chil- 
dren's happiness and fttture, without 
reaching me your hand and saying, 
* Elias, it is Sophie who begs for her 
daughter's happiness ! ' Did you not know 
that however ravaged I was within, there 
still beat in my breast a heart which 
could never betray the oath I had sworn 
to my father, or forget the debt in which 
I stood to you 1 " 

Elias held Sophie's hands clasped hard 
in his own. 

There they now sat, these old people 
who had once as children been so tenderly 



united by a certain unison of sorrowful 
feeling. 

The forty years which had fled were 
in that moment forgotten, and in Elias's 
memory resounded all the mild and rec- 
onciling words which the child Sophie 
then spoke to him. 

Sophie, on her side, was so agitated 
that she could not restrain her tears or 
get a word over her lips. 

Elias resiuned, — 

" Sophie, you weep. Does it pain you 
that the poor Elias has at last found the 
one who robbed him of his peace 1 Have 
1 then so cruelly offended you, that you 
cannot even now, when we both stand on 
the brink of the grave, rejoice at this 
meeting ? " 

"Elias," said Sophie with effort, "do 
not tell me that I have caused you pain ! 
God knows that was not my intention. 
Ah, my friend, I believed that you 
only wanted to pay me the gold your 
father had given me, and it was repulsive 
to me to receive this gold from the one 
who had once rejected my heart. And 
more, it contained a humiliation which 
my proud and noble husband could not 
brook. Well, then, should I, after his 
death, seek you in order to obtain what 
he, in spite of poverty and reverses, 
would not receive 1 No, that would have 
been to offend his memory. When des- 
titution and want visited me in earnest, 
God. sent Jacob Levitain's graiidchildren 
to snatch me from misery. It was the 
will of a Higher Power that the help, 
comfort, and relief in trouble should come 
from the family of my noble foster-father.*' 

" But it seems that a hard destiny also 
decided, that the scatterings of the heart's 
most beautiful dreams should also pro- 
ceed from it," rejoined Elias, gloomily, 
and dropped Sophie's hand. 

"Once," resumed he, ''you stood, a 
young and unprotected child, before me, 
with a heart full of tenderness, and I 
pushed you with hardness away from me. 
I had no compassion nor sympathy for 
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the Christians who had murdered my 
father and guillotined her whom I loved. 
I had but one love remaining when I 
awoke to the consciousness of the desola- 
tion which had swept over my life, and 
that was the love of my God, my faith, 
and my people. This love made me crush 
your heart; it made me afterwards 
decide against your daughter's happi- 
ness." 

He added in a tone of bitterness, — 

"It was, however, your happiness and 
that of your children that I promised my 
father to promote. Have I then act- 
ually fallen into the cruel necessity, 
either to betray my faith or the promise 
I have considered sacred, as a command- 
ment pronounced by God himself through 
my father?" 

"Elias," said Sophie, with that good- 
ness which never forsook her, " your fa- 
ther has not commanded that you, to 
fulfil his will, should sacrifice your con- 
viction. Once I prayed for our children's 
happiness. You then remained inexora- 
ble. Your inflexibility showed me that 
your faith was stronger than all other 
feelings, and I bowed before it with re- 
spect. Gabrielle did the same, and she 
is now reconciled with her fate. She 
will, like me, try to find her happiness in 
the fulfilment of her duty. Sophie d'Es- 
care's daughter can never purchase her 
happiness by the violation of another 
pei-son's holiest feelings. She has from 
me learned submission to God's will, and 
as a Christian to bear every trial with 
humility." 

" Always the same," exclaimed Elias ; 
"but, Sophie, Miraheavis granddaughter 
must not become unhappy through Jacob 
Levitain's son. My own son's happiness, 
life, and peace had I the right to sacrifice 
to my God, but not less. To-day I sacri- 
fice to my daughter my conviction. May 
Abraham and Gabrielle be happy ! " 

Here they were interrupted by Edith, 
who came in and exclaimed with a tone 
of despair and griejE^ — 



" Mother, a message from Erikshof has 
arrived. Gabrielle is dead ! " 

At these words of the blind girl, Sophie 
had first risen, then she dropped upon 
her knees and faltered with her eyes 
raised to heaven, — 

''GodlswiUr 



Some months afterwards 1;he portals 
of the Levitain palace opened for two 
cofiins, which were lowered into the 
grave where the Marquise Cesarine de 
Maine's ashes had reposed for nearly half 
a century. 

They contained the earthly remains of 
her daughter Sophie and her grand- 
daughter Gabrielle. 

The Marquise fell a victim to the new 
ideas which 1792 awakened, the object 
of which was to exterminate political 
and religious darkness. Her grand- 
daughter again became a victim to the 
latter. 

Jacob Levitain died when he tried to 
save the Marquise ; Gabrielle saved with 
her life Jacob's grandson. 

Upon the Marquise's grave liberty was 
intended to rise ; from Gabrielle's, bigotry 
hoped to go victorious. 

The divine justice does not permit any 
victory to be won through crime. When 
the champions of liberty thought with 
murder and blood to ' hallow the cause 
they embraced, they were as much mis- 
taken as when- bigotry thought through 
the same means to hinder the progress of 
enlightenment. 

Neither political nor religious truth 
needs to solicit such means to conquer ; 
for its victory stands written in the 
heavens. 

And Mirabeau's daughter, with her in- 
telligence and her rich heart, had like a 
martyr expiated her parents' faults. 

Gabrielle, reared and educated by the 
Republican Jerome Bassal, was not formed 
for the time in which she lived, and was 
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therefore called wvay by a> Higher Power 
to a life where God enlj judges. 



Some years after there was celebrated 
in the Levitaiu mansion a different kind 
of ceremony : it was Abraham*s marriage 
with Sophie d*£scare's adopted daughter, 
the blind Edith, who had been confided 
by her mother, a poor Jewess, to Madame 
Moulin*s care. 

Sophie, a child of enlightemnent and 
Revolution, free firom all fanatical preju- 
dices, had educated £dith, according to 
her mother^s desire^ in the Jewish faith, 
although Sophia herself waa a warm and 
true Christian* 

She thus repaid what Jacob Leyitain 
had once done ftnr her. 

The dowry, whichJacob had destined for 
Sophie, and which had grown into a large 
fortune, was by £liaB Levitain donated 
to some benevolent institution for the 
Christians, as a bequest made by Sophie. 

What fate became Jaquette'sl will per- 
haps be asked. 

She had succeeded in escaping and for 
a time disappeared, leaving no trace. One 



day there was found upon the aearshore 
near Enkshof the corpse of a woman 
which had been washed ashore. It was 
Jaquette's dead body. 

Marquise de Maill^ entered a cloister 
and willed all her private property to 
the Church, fully convinced that she 
had by this act gained eternal salvation, 
without spending a thought upon all the 
evil her fanaticism had produced. 

Count Emfhd Eldau lived only for his 
daughter. Cold and inaccessible to all 
others, he lavished all possible tender- 
ness and love upon his child. 

How life shaped itself for Frigga and 
Valentin, it is superfluous to relate. 
Where sliould happiness bloom, if not 
between these two) 

Birth and education had in Frigga a 
worthy rep^sentative. She had, more 
than any other, made herself deserving 
of a mate such aa Valentin. 

For her filial duty she had commanded 
her heart to renoimce. Once free and 
mistress of her destiny, she had so under- 
stood the duties which birth had imposed 
upon her, that she chose h husband who 
was the noblest among th^ men that she 
had known* 
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